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Sturdy young shoots 
from the cellar 


THE proper way to insure strong plants for next season 
is to winter them in a cool cellar. By\time spring comes, 
the young shoots are pushing out in all directions. 

That is what we did with the harvest of letters on 
“Why I plant a garden,” resulting from last year’s 
Ferry’s Seeds prize contest. We “cellared” them for the 
fall and when the time came to prepare this spring’s 
advertising we found them all asprout with new ideas. 

Ferry’s Seed advertising for 1929 does not concern 
itself alone with fine vegetables and flowers to be grown 
from Ferry’s purebred Seeds—but with the fresh, de- 
lightful dinners, with the fragrant home decorations, that 
these vegetables and flowers make possible. 

Winter-cellar’d, spring-planted—backed by the thou- 
sands of letters on “Why I plant a garden,” this campaign 
promises more gardens, more gardeners and a wider 
recognition of the quality of Ferry’s Seeds. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Shall I Start My Own Advertising 
Agency? 


A Few Truths about the Agency Business That Should Encourage Those 
Who Are Qualified and Deter Those Who Are Not 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


Gia I start my own advertis- 
ing agency? 

A great many people are asking 
this question of themselves and of 
their friends. The list includes 
juniors in agencies who feel that 
there is more profit in what they 


turning your advertising account 
over to me if I started an agency 
with my friend Smith who is a 
splendid advertising writer? I could 
serve you as efficiently as I do 
now so far as your general ad- 
vertising is concerned. I know all 
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me a larger profit 
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ceeded. Some big 
names in advertis- 
ing immediately 
come to mind. 
There is the ad- 
vertising manager 
whose boss ap- 
preciates him, but 
can’t seem to figure 
out a sufficiently 
progressive system 
of remuneration. 
Sales are easily 
added up and sales 
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Those associated in any the 
the advertising 
business seem to be particu 
larly susceptible to the bite 
of the “let’s start a business 
of our own” bug. This ar- 
ticle is written for those who 
have been bitten. 
inson’s advice and @arnings 
are based on many years of 
experience as an advertising || |. . 
agency executive. 


boss. “Yes, I think 
quite favorably of 
idea.” Some 
good agencies have 
started that way. 
A publication rep- 
resentative some- 
times feels that he 
has been too long 
in his job—or feels 
the limitations of a 
fixed salary. He 
spent years 
visiting advertis- 
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managers credited 
with progress in dollars of annual 
value to the house, but the results 
of advertising do not adjust them- 
selves into columns of figures quite 
so easily. 

‘Yes, Mr. Advertising Manager, 
I esteem your work very highly, 
but our advertising department 
budget is growing terribly fast.” 

“Mr. Employer, if you cannot 
see your way to give me the 
salary I want, would you consider 


Table of Contents on page 210 


ing agencies. He 
knows all about how they do their 
work. He has hosts of friends 
among advertisers and representa- 
tives of other publications. He 
feels that he has the necessary 
knowledge and a fine lot of ac- 
quaintances among whom he may 
find clients. And agencies have 
been formed that way, too. . 

Perhaps a man has specialized 
and made friends in a particular 
industry. Why not be an adver- 
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tising agent specializing on work 
for that industry? That has been 
done successfully. 

A bright woman in advertising 
work feels that she can originate 
and maintain an advertising busi- 
ness of her own, specializing on 
things which appeal to women and 
she opens an advertising agency 
with dainty and tasteful office fit- 
tings and particularly attractive 
stationery. Often she does ex- 
tremely well. 

A man with a substantial amount 
of idle capital, who is fascinated 
by what he knows and what he 
hears about ‘advertising, fancies 
that he wants to invest his capital 
in the agency business. Can he 
find a partner who knows the busi- 
ness thoroughly? He can find him 
very easily. 

Two copy writers, over their 
lunch together, agree that adver- 
tising is really copy in spite of all 
the addenda of service which have 
become so big a part of agency 
work. They agree that copy is the 
most salable thing. in advertising, 
that those agents sell their services 
most easily who produce outstand- 
ing copy and that they two can do 
that little trick exceptionally well. 
They feel that as members of a 
copy staff they are hampered by 
some of the restrictions existing in 
their organizations. They. open 
their agency and if they do de- 
liver splendid copy they prove that 
their first premise was correct. 

Sometimes an agency art man 
takes the initiative. “I want a 
partner who is an able writer, and 
congenial. I want another partner 
who is a good business manager.” 
He finds them and they find some 
accounts and another promising 
experiment at brilliancy is started. 

Perhaps a middle-aged or even 
elderly man, who has spent many 
years and made many friends 
through some advertising connec- 
tion, is forced to sever that connec- 
tion. His employers go out of 
business, or they think the old man 
has gone stale. Where can he get 
into business for himself? Why, 
the agency business, of course. 
Often he does surprisingly well 
and has a wonderful time making 
money for himself and being his 
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own boss, while his ripe experi- 
ence and seasoned intelligence 
prove valuable to his clients. 

In these and kindred ways, most 
of the existing agencies got their 
start. Sometimes the result is a 
prosperous agency, sometimes it is 
a hard working, poorly paid ven 
ture, but most of them stick. It 
seems to be an easy business to get 
into and a rather hard one to get 
out of. It seems, too, that an 
agency has to grow fairly big be- 
fore it can go bankrupt. A hand- 
to-mouth business may face pov- 
erty, but you have got to expand 
before bankruptcy becomes a seri- 
ous menace. bankrupt is 
not entitled to the use of such an 
imposing word. He just goes 
broke without much worry to him- 
self or anybody ;else, and then 
keeps on where he is. More than 
one agency has been like that. 


Hard to Compete with Large 
Agencies 


What shall we say to the man 
who asks the question, “Shall | 
start my own advertising agency?” 
Shall we warn him or encourage 
him? The best way I know to 
answer him is to tell him a few 
truths and let him decide for him- 
self whether those truths mean 
warning or encouragement to him 
in his dilemma. 

Here are some of those impor- 
tant truths: 

(1) The man who is mentally 
and technically able to prepare ad- 
vertisements can be an advertising 
agent. If he can secure clients he 
can obtain an income from his 
work. As soon as he proves him- 
self, he can secure recognition 
from publishers which will entitle 
him to the regular agency commis- 
sion. His necessary physical equip- 
ment is a desk, pencil and paper. 
His necessary financial equipment 
is cash enough or credit enough to 
carry him until his clients pay 
their bills to him and he can ex- 
tract a profit from his billings. 
That. money or credit equipment 
may be small or large according to 
his early volume. The point is 
that one can start in a small way 
and grow, as many have done. 
With any fair chance to succeed, 
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“Tell you what I’ll do, Dad. As 
long as you think my pen is the 
only one you can write with, Ill 
give it to you. . . provided 
you'll finance a new one for me. 
The Snaffle Company has a new 
pen out that Ta like to own. 
How about it?” 

We remark that Joe Dunham 
is a canny trader. It augurs well 
for his future success in the 
marts of commerce. But note 
that his business instinct is sup- 
plemented by data .. . informa- 
tion... knowledge of products 
and things, goods and services, 
trade names and reputations. 

There’s this to remember 
when you consider adver- 
tising to youth—be it 


curious, make it a point to be 
consistently well informed. And 
what means more to manufac- 
turers—they translate this 
knowledge into a powerful, in- 
sistent buying pressure in the 
family buying councils — in 
favor of everything new and de- 
sirable. Yes, everything! 


Swing the vital aliveness of 
youth behind your product. 
500,000 Joe Dunhams read THE 
AMERICAN Boy. 85% are of 
high-school age and older. Men 
in everything but years. Adver- 
tise to them in their favorite 
magazine. April forms close 
February 10th. 


fountain pens, motor — The American Boy 


or breakfast foods: 


intense, keen, pag ‘aa Detroit 


Michigan 
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the minimum mental equipment 
should be large. 

(2) If you start your own busi- 
ness, you may have to start in a 
small way. In the agency business, 
as in many kinds of business, it is 
increasingly hard for the smaller 
firms to compete with the larger. 
“Personal service from the heads 
of the firm,” is the standard argu- 
ment in favor of the smaller 
agency. The larger agents are 
aware of that and meet it by giv- 
ing the personal service of able 
men whose salaries may be much 
higher than the personal profits of 
the small agency owners. I should 
say that this kind of competition is 
becoming increasingly hard for the 
smaller agent and will continue to 
be hard. 

(3) Experience shows that the 
costs and overhead of any business 
will mount higher than the opti- 
mistic forecast of the one who 
tries to count the cost before 
venturing into a new business, and 
that the inevitable effort to keep 
costs down until the profits of the 
business shall warrant larger ex- 
penditures may easily put a crimp 
into the service which an agency 
can render. It has happened again 
and again that a new firm which 
has visualized for itself a glorified 
handling of national accounts has 
found itself going more and more 
after any kind of petty service 
work it could get in order to pay 
rent and salaries. A treasurer is 
a very important person in an 
agency from the solvency point of 
view and if he is a good treasurer 
in that respect he is sure to put a 
veto on many outlays which seem 
to be, and often are, absolutely es- 
sential to the successful promotion 
of the business. Many agency 
owners have done without owner- 
ship profits for years at a time 
and have scaled their personal 
salaries down to minimum require- 
ments or less, in order to get a suc- 
cessful start. 

(4) The advertising agency 
business is in not quite. as good 
repute as it was a few years ago. 
(Please note that this is merely my 
personal opinion.) Today we ad- 
mire agency men rather more than 
we should for their smartness in 
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trickery instead of for their bril- 
liance in telling the truth. 

This, however, should not keep 
a good man out of the advertising 
business. He might go into bank- 
ing or the law and find some even 
“smarter” men there. 

(5) Very few agents have be- 
come rich. Of those few, a large 
proportion have become rich 
through investments and activities 
outside the agency, often, though, 
through introductions brought 
about by agency work and agency 
contacts. In some respects the 
profit opportunities in agency 
work have diminished and are still 
diminishing, because of larger 
sales cost (competition) and in- 
creasing services which must be 
given to secure and keep clients 
(competition again). 


More Fun Than Money 


The percentage of net profits in 

the advertising business is low. Of 
course, that fact stands in the way 
of accumulating a fortune quickly. 
I know some people who have ac- 
cumulated a comfortable number 
of dollars in the agency business 
and have had a splendid time do- 
ing it. The fact of the splendid 
time is the more important of the 
two, because I verily believe that 
if these same men had put the 
same brains and energy into manu- 
facturing or retailing they could 
have made on the average about 
three or four times as many com- 
fortable dollars. 
_ I doubt if they could have done 
it in medicine. They might have 
done it in law. They probably 
would not have stuck it out long 
enough to do it in insurance. 

Young publication representatives 
who were permitted to secure 
stock in their growing magazines 
a number of years ago have in 
some cases far outstripped their 
agency friends in accumulating 
dollars. 

Now, of course, no one expects 
these statements to deter anyone 
who is going to start an agency 
because he loves that kind of work 
and feels it is the thing for him to 
do. We need new agencies. Note 
that I did not say that we need 

(Continued on page 185) 
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184. Trains 


are used to deliver 


the REGISTER and 
TRIBUNE Each Day 


Only three states have as many miles 
of railroad as Fowa. Seven rail sys- 
tems running out of Des Moines 
enable The Register and Tribune to 
reach every section of the state. And 
in addition to the railroads we use 31 
buses and 211 motor cars. 





The Des Moines Register amd Tribune 


Over 225,000 Daily 


Covers 3 Markets—City—Small Town—Farm 
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J. Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through five strategically located offices 
in the United States, and through nine 
offices in other countries which cover 
Europe and North and South Africa 
with equal thoroughness, we offer adver- 
tising agency service which has demon- 
strated its merit for many of the world’s 
foremost advertisers, several of whom we 
have served for more than twenty years. 


TOTAL POPULATION SERVED BY 


THESE OFFICES !I8 $36,809,000 


* 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - Wrigley Building « 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 
CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 


SAN FRANCISCO -° Rass Building 


* 


LONDON - Bush House - Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS - 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID : Pi Y Margail 9 
STOCKHOLM - Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN - Axelborg 
BERLIN - Schenker Haus - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP - 107, Place de Meir 


ALEXANDRIA - Egypt « 12, Rue Cherif Pacha 








PORT ELIZABETH -° South Africa - 72 Main Sireet 








Taking the Kinks Out of the Sales 


Convention ; 


Barrett-Cravens Salesmen Are Supplied with a Program and Credential 
Book Which Helps Make the Convention Run Smoothly 


By E. J. Heimer 


Sales Manager, Barrett-Cravens Company 


AKING the kinks out of a 
sales convention is a subject 
with which anyone who has to do 
with conventions is vitally con- 
cerned. To know beforehand that 
your sales convention is going to 
run smoothly—without hitches—is 
the ultimate dream of all involved. 
That the planning and execution 
of any convention is a gigantic 
task, no one can deny. The myriad 
of details involved in the arranging 
and carrying through are sufficient 
to give any level-headed individual 
or group the “heebie-jeebies.” Per- 
haps the experience of the Barrett- 
Cravens Company, manufacturer of 
lift trucks, portable elevators and 
steel storage racks, will prove of 
interest to other industrial concerns 
contemplating a convention. 

The Barrett-Cravens sales con- 
vention was based primarily on a 
well-planned “Convention Program 
and Credential Book.” This twenty- 
four-page booklet contained: 


Program outline. 

. Instructions to the men. 
. Memo pages. 

Expense account. 

. Hotel and meal coupons. 


The booklets were mailed to the 
men two weeks before the conven- 
tion—so as to give them ample 
time to study the situation and be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with 
the plan of procedure. 

It should not be difficult for any- 
one to plan a sales convention pro- 
gram. The very motive that has 
prompted you to call the salesmen 
into the home office is the source 
of material for the program. Why 
are the men asked to come in for a 
two- or three-day session? Set 
down the reasons and there you 
have the important topic for dis- 
cussion. In planning the program 
particular attention should be given 
to the following: 

1. Convention to open late enough 


NPwroe 


10 


the first morning to give every man 
time to check into the hotel and 
become completely settled in his 
new surroundings. 

2. Purpose of convention and in- 
structions to be discussed and un- 
defstood by all before the conven- 
tion gets under way. 

3. Program to be read to the 
men and emphasis laid on the fact 
that only those subjects scheduled 
for the time indicated will be dis- 
cussed at that time. Subjects which 
the men wish to take up on the 
convention floor should be sched- 
uled by the men in the program 
at the time indicated for said sub- 
jects—this to enable one train of 
thought to carry through at each 
discussion—it avoids going off on 
tangents, which is a common and 
dangerous thing. 

4. Have roll-call each morning 
and noon—to assure complete at- 
tendance. Impress the men right 
at the outset that they are not to 
ask to be excused from any ses- 
sions. 

5. Have a fifteen-minute recess 
both morning and afternoon to per- 
mit airing the convention hall and 
allow the men to stretch and stroll. 
Their attention will not wane. 

6. Occupy their time in the eve- 
ning as much as possible with clean 
entcrtainment — eliminating liquors 

if you desire a clear-minded au- 
dience the following morning. 

7. Sessions should be presided 
over by one man—in regular school 
fashion—so only one man is talk- 
ing at a time—instead of a dozen. 
Men to be called upon only when 
they raise their hand or in their 
seating order. This plan gives 
every man a _ chance—brings the 
timid ones to their feet and makes 
it more of a family group. 

8. Have one or two outside 
speakers to talk on a subject not 
directly connected with the busi- 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Low Advertising Cost! 





They’re Exclusive 





in Milwaukee! 


URING 19 






here were 102 

national a Sérs each of whom 
used 5,000 to 40,000 lines exclusively in 
The Milwaukee Journal! 


In addition 316 other national adver- 
tisers concentrated in The Journal 
exclusively— making a total of 418 
national accounts using this newspaper 


alone in Milwaukee! 


Each year more advertisers in all classi- 
fications prove that The Journal—read 
in more than four out of five Milwau- 
kee homes—is the*only paper necessary 
to maximum selling success in the rich 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin market! 
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ness. For example, have a well- 
known physician talk on health; 
a banker on savings; etc. This 
relieves monotony and gives the 
men helpful ideas which are just 
as necessary to their and your suc- 
cess as a complete knowledge of 
your business. These outside talks 
need not be for more than fifteen 
or twenty minutes and are best 
given immediately after luncheon 
—before the men leave the table. 

9. An assistant must carefully 
check continually during the con- 
vention to see that all necessary 
props are ready and on hand. 
Nothing is more embarrassing than 
to attempt a demonstration on the 
platform and discover the neces- 
sary wherewithal is missing. There 
must be chalk for the blackboard— 
an eraser—and most important of 
all, a blackboard. These obvious 
things are usually the ones provid- 
ing the pitfalls. 

10. A suite of rooms in the hotel 
adjoining the sales manager’s room 
proves very useful. Announce to 
the men that those rooms are their 
hangout—urge them to use them as 
such—and it will be found that 
closer contacts are thus formed. 

Without question, there are a 
dozen other items of importance. 
I have merely tabulated items 


often unthought of or forgotten—. 


yet of prime importance. 

When the hotel bills you for 
sixty-one beds, fifty-four break- 
fasts, sixty-seven luncheons and 
fifty-seven dinners—what means 
have you for checking the count? 
Do you take the hotel’s word or do 
you attempt personally to check 
the count at each meal? Either 
method is doubtful and, conse- 
quently, unsatisfactory. Barrett- 
Cravens solved this problem by 
having a series of coupons on the 
inside back cover of the program. 
At each meal a coupon was taken 
from each man. The hotel bills 
were supported by these coupons 
—eliminating any chance for error. 

The “room check,” also included 
in the program in coupon form, 
affords immediate identification for 
the room clerk at the hotel and 
thus enables him to take care of 
the out-of-towners with ease and 
dispatch. 

Il in all, the coupons provided 
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an easy means of taking care of a 
task that is usually beset with de- 
lays, doubts and controversies. 

Page 22 of the program outlines 
the items of expense allowable. In 
its nice, inoffensive manner it indi- 
cates to the men the items which 
the company will pay for. Phone 
calls, laundry, meals in the room, 
clothes pressing and other inciden- 
tal expenses are eliminated—such 
services are clearly indicated as in- 
dividual expenses and must be 
handled as such. Naturally, the 
hotel is likewise informed—and it 
is up to its management to collect 
such bills. 

This expense account leaves no 
question as to the items that are 
allowable. The permissible ex- 
penses include the following and 
allow for return-trip charges: 


1. Railroad fare. 
2. Pullman fare. 
3. Meals on train. 
4. Cab to hotel. 


The salesmen were asked to base 
their outgoing or return expense on 
the incoming figures. Thus the 
completed expense account was 
made out and handed in during the 
convention. Arrangements were 
made with the hotel to have suffi- 
cient cash on hand to cash the ex- 
pense checks. Incidentally, it is 
well to mention that expense checks 
were not distributed until the close 
of the convention—thus assuring 
attendance 100 per cent—no one 
that the attendance was 100 per 
cent—no one slipping away early 
or the like. 

Perhaps one of the outstanding 
features of the convention was the 
smoothness with which it pro- 
gressed—due in no small measure 
to the “Program and Credential 
Book.” The salesmen were very 
generous in their praise of the 
book—the hotel liked it—and Bar- 
rett-Cravens Company has definite 
proof of its value. 





Knox Gelatine Account to Go 
to Federal Agency 


The Charles B. Knox Gelatine Com- 
pany, Inc., Johnstown, N. +, mManu- 
facturer of Knox Gelatine, has ap- 
ointed the:-Federal Advertising Ageney, 
ne., New York, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. is appointment is ef- 
fective June 1. 
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/ Freight trains headed northward loaded with 
Florida-grown fruits and vegetables at this 
season pass de’ luxe trains bringing visitors 
southward. Habitues of the social register; 
business men who know the value of play; 
people who are famous because they are 
doing things, and thousands of “just folks” 
are now enjoying Florida’s winter sunshine. 
This is the “money season”—when the soil 
in Florida gives its greatest wealth, and when 
hotels and playgrounds are alive with visiting 
throngs, and when Florida business as a 
whole is humming. 


Now—make a nation-wide impression for 
your product by advertising in only one state 
—Florida. And, logically, advertisers award 
the first place on any Florida schedule to 


FLORIDA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


The Florida Times-Union 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA: 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 


New York . .. 2 West 45th Street Philadelphia . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago . . 203 N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . 117 West 9th Street 
San Francisco .. . . 58 Sutter Street 
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ADVERTISING NEW YORK 
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sure grasp of local 
arket conditions ena- 


les the Chicago depart- 
ent stores to achieve 
n outstanding success 


n selling nearly every 
ype of merchandise. It 
s of interest to all adver- 
isers that they place in 
he Daily News more 
dvertising than in any 
ther Chicago paper, 
aily and Sunday com- 
ined .. . or all other 
vening papers combined. 


SQAILY NEWS 


DETROIT: SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
108 Fine Arts Bidg. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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The Detroit Times 

started off this year with 
January showing a 

display gain of 89,877 

lines and the 

morning paper still 

registering a loss--- 

Detroit is a 

great market to 

“investigate before you invest.” 


‘“The Trend is to the Times”’ 
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How We Made Rentals Open the 
Way for Sales 


Ihe Story of the Johnson Polisher and How It Increases Volume for 
Johnson’s Wax 


As told to G. A. Nichols by 


H. F. Johnson, Jr. 


President, S. C. Johnson and Son 


A FEW years ago my father, 
ra the late Herbert F. Johnson, 
developed an electric wax: polishing 
brush. As already has been told 
in Printers’ Inx, he sold the ma- 
chines to our dealers who, in turn, 
rented them to their customers. His 
idea (and it proved correct) was 
that women would buy more of the 
wax polish made by our company 
if they could have an easy method 
of using it. 

Now we, to whom leadership of 
the company has descended, are 
carrying the process one more logi- 
cal step ahead; we are selling the 
polishers. A $1, 000,000 advertising 
program, with this end in view, is 
just now getting under way. And 
the visible results show the wisdom 
and soundness of my father’s 
vision. We believe that by per- 
mitting the merchandising of 
Johnson’s wax polish (which is 
and will continue to be our main 
product) to take its natural course, 
we have uncovered a market for 
our electric floor polishers second 


only to that of the vacuum cleaner.. 


And the really big thing we are 
doing is increasing the sales vol- 
ume of Johnson’s wax polish to 
unheard of proportions. 

In all this we are working out 
the department-store idea in sell- 
ing. That is to say, the develop- 
ment of one product opens the way 
for something else—which people 
will buy from us if we have it to 
sell, and which others would in- 
evitably offer if we didn’t. Here 
also is an exemplification of the 
“family of products” principle in 
advertising: widespread consumer 
acceptance is gained for the main 
line, this in turn establishes auto- 
matic salability for the allied line, 
and both together produce a vol- 
ume for the mutual benefit of each 
vhich neither could build for itself. 
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My father knew that the old- 
fashioned, long-handled brush, with 
all the labor it involved, put a 
sharp check upon the quantity of 
wax polish used by the individual 
consumer. He knew, too, that the 
ideal situation was for a woman to 
own one of the polishers—ideal 
both from her standpoint and ours. 
But first consumer acceptance for 
the use of the polisher had to be 
obtained; he got this by carrying 
the rental idea through to a suc- 
cessful outcome. 

Consumer acceptance looking to- 
ward the eventual selling of the 
electric polisher was created and 
advanced by the rental policy. And 
dealer acceptance was just as 
necessary—and even harder to get. 


Dealers were indifferent to the 
rental idea at first; and some 
frankly opposed to it. But when, 


in 1926, we hooked it up with our 
national advertising program, their 
resistance gradually melted away; 
they had visual evidence of how 
the plan of renting a polishing ma- 
chine not only paid a direct profit 
in itself, but multiplied the selling 
volume of the wax. Hence, when 
we advanced the thought of selling 
the, machines as well as renting 
them, it was readily and even 
eagerly accepted. The market had 
— prepared ; the idea had taken 
old. 


Facts First 


It was during the last summer 
that we began to consider if the 
time had not come for the crown- 
ing climax of my father’s idea. We 
conducted a mail survey of a cross 
section of the 30,000 rental dealers 
on our lists as active—dealers who 
purchased the machines from us 
and rented them out to their cus- 
tomers at $2 a day. Before we 
went ahead with the selling cam- 
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paign we wanted facts and figures 
to show if the rental plan was 
really the vital force we thought 
it was. 

We asked dealers: To what ex- 
tent has this rental plan increased 
your sale of Johnson’s wax? The 
replies from more than 5,000 deal- 
ers, which naturally was the most 
important question we had to ask, 
gave us ample affirmative evidence. 
The increases, we learned, were 300 
per cent, 500 per cent, 600 per cent, 
800 per cent, 1,000 per cent and so 
on. From a study of the monthly 
rental reports which we asked our 
dealers to send us we ascertained 
that it was indeed an unusual case 
when the rental of a machine did not 
produce the sale of at least a pint 
of wax; in many instances it was 
a quart. Mrs. A. D. Simpson, of 
Altoona, Pa., for example, used a 
machine for parts of two days, 
paying $3.40 rent and buying a 
quart of wax. Mrs. H. C. Frayer, 
Blakely, Ga., paid $1 for the use 
of the machine and $2.55 for wax. 
One small dealer’s rentals for a 
month (he had only one machine) 
were $13.80 and his wax sales 
$12.75. A total of 152,021 rentals 
were made during a certain period 
by 4,184 dealers—an average of 
thirty-six. 


No Fancy Surveys 


From all these and other data 
we had no difficulty in concluding 
that the polishing machine had been 
accepted by consumers and dealers, 
and that it had increased wax sales 
by an astonishing percentage. We 
had plenty of evidence along this 
line without the survey, of course. 
We do not believe in conducting 
surveys just to dress up in fancy 
figures something we already know 
—and, perhaps, to surround it with 
an atmosphere of mysticism and 
artificial importance. But we made 
the inquiry to get an answer to this 
question: Has this process of edu- 
cation, this consumer and dealer 
demonstration, progressed to a 
point that will justify us in mer- 
chandising this machine as a sal- 
able commodity? 

It had. 

Salability had been soundly es- 
tablished. The introducing and 
demonstrating of the machines had 
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been done, not at an expense to us 
or our dealers, as usually is the 
case, but at a sound profit to both 
—profit yielded by the machine it- 
self, and the greater profit coming 
from increased sales of the wax 

This being so, we are now doing 
what my father wanted to do in 
the beginning, and which he would 
have done then had it not been 
necessary to do all this preliminary 
merchandising. We are selling the 
machines. We are selling them 
(and with a reasonable profit) at a 
price which, at the start, would 
have represented a loss—a price 
made possible through the volume 
production. 

If we were so sure things were 
coming out this way, why did we 
not approach our dealers in 1926 
with a proposition to sell this pol- 
isher rather than rent it? If con- 
sumer and dealer acceptance could 
be established on a rental basis 
why could not the same thing be 
done on a selling basis? 

Answering the second question 
first, it could. But (first question), 
we did not do it that way because 
the introduction would have cost 
us money—much money. We would 
have been forcing the market; 
slam-banging the thing through; 
riding down, as it were, those who 
naturally did not have the mer- 
chandising vision concerning it that 
we had. 

We took the better way—better 
from the standpoint of selling 
cost; and overwhelmingly better 
from that of sound advertising 
psychology. In effect, we placed 
the polisher at the disposal of the 
people and let them become thor- 
oughly sold on it at a profit, rather 
than an expense, to our dealers and 
ourselves. What it really amounts 
to is that the consumer paid for 
her own education in consumer ac 
ceptance—while getting full valu 
received, buying something she 
really wanted, and forming a work 
ing acquaintance with a piece of 
merchandise which would make 
easier for her the task of good 
housekeeping. 

We shall continue our policy of 
selling polishing machines to our 
dealers for rental purposes. The) 
can quickly pay for themselves and 
then the returns from the rental: 
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are almost entirely net profit. But 
the main emphasis of our mer- 
chandising of the machines will be 
to help the dealer sell them to the 
consumer. In view of what has 
gone before, and remembering the 
condition of consumer acceptance 
that has been produced by the 
rental system, we are finding it 
easy to convince our dealers that 
elling polishing machines is vastly 
the better proposition for them, 
onsidered in a broad selling sense. 

After a dealer has rented a few 
floor polishers to his customers and 
seen how his wax sales go up sev- 
eral hundred, or a thousand, per 
cent, he does not have to be told 
twice what will happen when he 
sells them. A woman, let us say, 
rents a machine from her dealer 
for a day or two twice a year. 
Before that time she probably 
bought no wax at all, having in 
mind the labor of putting it on the 
floor and the probability of making 
a very poor job in the application. 
But, with the polisher, she has to 
have wax and buys some. This is 
the source of the increased sales 
about which our dealers speak. 
Then she finds that polishing the 
floor is “fun,” as many women de- 
scribe it. She becomes a friend of 
Johnson’s polisher and Johnson’s 
wax, and regards her satin-like 
floors with the pride born of pro- 
duction and workmanship. 

But she is paying $2 a day rent, 
and of course returns the polisher 
as soon as she can. Probably she 
will not rent one again until next 
house-cleaning time and, possibly, 
buys no more wax in the interim. 

The situation, we tell our deal- 
ers (and what we tell them con- 
sists of data based on actual re- 
ports from retail stores) is very 
much different when she buys a 
polisher. Our salesmen have ascer- 
tained, and their findings are cor- 
roborated by letters written us by 
dealers, that she then uses the pol- 
isher as often as her vacuum 
cleaner. Will she, in this case, buy 
much more wax polish, and will 
the dealer’s wax sales go up and 
up or not? There is only one 
answer. 

But how are we using advertis- 
ng to capitalize on this salability? 
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I think we are in a particularly 
advantageous position here, inas- 
much as the product we are really 
promoting (Johnson’s wax polish) 
is already widely known and ac- 
cepted. The primary purpose of 
advertising (and if I am wrong, 
let the experts correct me) is to 
establish salability—a _ willingness 
on the part of dealers and con- 
sumers to have something sold to 
them; a susceptibility and recep- 
tiveness to merchandising effort; 
or, in its best form, in asking to be 
allowed to buy certain goods. 

We set out after this when we 
started to rent polishers. There is 
more to an advertising program, I 
hardly need to suggest, than merely 
setting aside an “appropriation” 
and “buying space.” The vision 
must come first, and the require- 
ments necessary for its realization 
must be followed out patiently and 
courageously. Then, in advertis- 
ing’s own good way and time, the 
results will come. 

How easy it would be, though, 
for us at this juncture, to consider 
acceptance so thoroughly gained 
that we should relax somewhat in 
our advertising effort! On the 
contrary, we are campaigning just 
as vigorously as if our whole 
proposition were an idea born only 
yesterday. 


Following Through with 
Advertising 


Building against the background 
—or upon the foundation, if you 
want to put it that way—that we 
have erected by selling polishers to 
our dealers to rent and advertising 
them so consumers would rent 
them, we are following through 
with a large program in magazines 
and newspapers. This advertising 
is spreading the gospel of beautiful 
floors, and is telling the women of 
America and other countries how 
such floors can be had, with never 
a scratch or a spot to mar them 
through the judicious use of our 
polisher and wax—a combination 
that can be had at merely nominal 
cost. 

Our dealers are hooking up with 
the general program by the liberal 
use of space in their local news- 
papers—mats, plates or copy, as 








the case may be, supplied by us. 
We “go halvers” with them on the 
cost of the local effort. They 
place the advertising, pay for it 
and then bill us for 50 per cent. 

There is also a full array of 
dealer helps to be had—display 
material, window-trimming ideas 
and direct- mail pieces. No effort 
is being spared to make the pres- 
entation symmetrical and complete. 

The whole advertising program 
is being made the basis for our 
salesmen’s presentation of the new 
proposition to the dealer. It is as- 
sembled in an elegantly bound 
portfolio which costs us $35 per 
volume. In this portfolio the 
salient features of the arguments, 
as I have enunciated them here, 
are set forth step by step. The 
salesman opens his book before his 
prospect and reads these in turn. 
His case established, he shows 
what will be done in general adver- 
tising and the provisions for co- 
operating with the dealer in a local 
way. Then, as a clincher, he draws 
out from a pocket on the back 
cover copies of dealers’ local ad- 
vertising and letters voluntarily 
sent in by dealers who have tried 
the plan and found it profitable. 

The dealer may rent or sell his 
machines, just as he likes. But 
naturally he will sell if he can. Our 
fully thought through advertising 
message, supplemented by the in- 
dividual work of the salesmen, 
makes sure that he sees the propo- 
sition as we see it. 

With 30,000 of our large dealer 
list actively engaged in the rental 
of polishers and therefore entirely 
receptive to the new proposition— 
to say nothing of the thousands of 
others who, of course, will be re- 
ceptive—it is no wild dream to say 
that a potential market for 1,000,- 
000 polishers is just ahead. This, 
while no mean business in itself, is 
only a subsidiary to promote the 
sale of the product to make which 
our factory was started—floor pol- 
ishing wax. 


Theodore Watson. Joins Lord 
& Thomas and Logan 


Theodore Watson, formerly with Emil 
Brisacher & Staff, San Francisco, has 
joined the San Francisco office of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan. 
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Blackman Agency Takes Four 
of Staff into Partnership 


J.. K. Fraser, F. J. Hermes and 
M. L. Wilson, partners in The Black- 
man Company, have announced that 
four members of the staff have been 
admitted to partnership. These asso 
ciates, who have been members of the 
staff for eight years or more, are: 
Richard Compton, account executive; 
Ray Giles, account executive; Laurence 
G. Meads, head of the marketing de- 
partment, and Mark Wiseman, head oi 
the copy department. 


E. W. Macavoy, Vice-Presi- 


dent, Andrew Cone Agency 

E. W. Macavoy has joined the An 
drew Cone General Advertising Agency, 
New York, as vice-president in charge 
of sales and merchandising. He was 
associated with the original organiza- 
tion of the Dunlap-Ward Advertising 
Company, Chicago, as treasurer. Since 
then, for a number of years, he has been 
president of his own advertising busi- 
ness at that city. 


G. A. Loeb Joins New York 
“Times” 

Gustave A. Loeb has been appointed 
assistant secyvetary and assistant trea- 
surer of the New York Times. For 
thirty years he has been in Government 
service, most recently having been in 
the office of the United States Engineer 
at Louisville, Ky. 











Joseph Brown, Space Buyer, 
Reincke-Ellis 


Joseph Brown, formerly with the 
Charles F. W. Nichols Company and, 
more recently, with Blackett- ieawie. 
Hummert, Inc., has been appointed space 
buyer of the Reincke-Ellis Company, 
Chicago. 





Young & Rubicam to Direct 
Calumet Advertising 


The Postum Company, Inc., has an 
nounced that, after July 1, the advertis- 
ing of Calumet Baking Powder will be 
oz. through Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
Yew York advertising agency. 





Majestic Radio to Porter- 
Eastman-Byrne 


The Grigsby-Grunow Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of Majestic radios, 
has appointed the Porter-Eastman-Byrne 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 





Made Promotion Manager 
of Indianapolis “News” 


R. M. Love, at one time with the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, has been ap- 
pointed promotion manager of the In- 
dianapolis News. 
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3% 


of the TOTAL 1928 
DEPARTMENT STORE 
Linage 

in Indianapolis 





In 1928, the total linage of all department 
stores in all Indianapolis newspapers was 
apportioned as follows: 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS... 63% 


The morning daily................ 11% 
Second afternoon daily ............ 8% 
Pee BG Oi ee ei ek oie 18% 


Department stores naturally are the largest local adver- 
tisers and necessarily must blanket their territory much 
more intensively than the average national advertiser. 
Yet The NEWS, with the highest department store rate, 
ranks nearly 6 to 1 over the only Indianapolis morning 
daily and nearly 8 to 1 over the second afternoon daily! 





The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


. DAN A. CARROLL tcaen: Je E. LUTZ 
New York:"119 East 42nd St. Chicago: 740° Tower Bldg. 


i! 





VEWS CIRCULATION IS 98% HOME-DELIVERED 
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For Bigger and Better Business 
Throughout 1929 


APPLY THE 


DOMINANT 
IDEA! 


HE DOMINANT IDEA applied to selling, 

merchandising and advertising in the New 
York Market is to tell the story of your busi-. 
ness, your merchandise, your service to the 
greatest possible number of worthwhile 
families here. 


THE DOMINANT IDEA takes into considera- 
tion that here in the New York Market, in the Ih \ 
fifty-mile retail trading area, there are 9,958,000 Li 

men, women and children whe, as a whole, 
have more, earn more, save more, and spend 


more than any similar group anywhere in the ws 


entire world. Hear 
Build 
THE DOMINANT IDEA gauges selling oppor- M 


tunities, not on a comparatively small or arbi- 
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trarily restricted part of the market, but on the 
maximum sales potential throughout the entire 
sales area. 


THE DOMINANT IDEA takes note of changes, 
improvements, progress. It recognizes that 
reading habits change as well as buying habits. 
It recognizes that just as a store “trades up,” 
improves its service and attracts a better type 
of patronage—so a newspaper can “trade up,” 
improve its pages, enlarge its news-gathering 
staff, increase its editorial and reportorial or- 
ganization, thus attracting a better type of 
readership. 


THE DOMINANT IDEA looks for the greatest 
dollar’s worth of advertising space that money 
can buy and finds it in the dominant evening 
newspaper that reaches a cross section of the 
people in all income groups—the greatest pos- 
sible number of worthwhile customers. 


That dominant evening newspaper in the New 


York Market is the New York Evening Journal. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NewspaPeERs read 
by more than twenty million people 


CHICAGO: . DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst Book Tower 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building 40th Street Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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URING the 

year just passed 
60.2% of the total 
number of national 
advertisers making 
any appeal to the 
Detroit market, used 
the columns of The 
Detroit Free Press. 


q 


HIS is good 

evidence with a 
majority opinion that 
national advertisers 
find this newspaper 
indispensable in doing 
an adequate, con- 
sistent sales-making 
and sales-keeping job 
in this territory. 


q 


HE DETROIT 
FREE PRESS 






VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


provides adequate 
coverage of the real 
buying population of 
the market, without 
waste, and by ad- 
equate coverage, we 
mean every other 
home in the twenty- 
five Michigancounties 
adjacent to Detroit 
and three out of every 
four homes in the 
twenty-five English- 
speaking, most dense- 
ly populated, better- 
buying districts of the 
city of Detroit. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 





Detroit San Francisco 
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Don’t Worry About the Millennium 
in Business 


At Least, Not Until a Great Many More Executives Attain to Far 
Greater Heights of Vision 


By Dr. Donald A. Laird 


Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


HEN all executives read 

all the business magazines 
and get all the ideas out of them,” 
a facetious friend said to me, 
“competition will be at a stand- 
still. Like the old one-horse shay, 
every business will be equally 
strong in management and _ poli- 
cies, and where will they get?” 

Well, some of them will get 
much further than others. Such 
a battle of irresistible forces and 
immovable objects my friend half- 
heartedly believes in, The grave 
weakness in his logic is that he 
overlooks the himan nature of 
executives. 

If executives were machines, the 
dilemma he pictures might grad- 
ually draw us into its grasp. But 
executives are human and even 
when they do get all the ideas 
from all the business magazines 
and courses and services, there 
will be a sizable per cent of ex- 
ecutives still running their business 
just as they have always run it. 

They may get all the ideas, but 
they will unfortunately not use 


all of them that could be applied. 


tomorrow in their work. 

Men are fettered by habits— 
not smoking and drinking and 
swearing, but really serious habits 
in thinking and doing—and these 
they will not change, because they 
look upon them not as habits but 
as “judgment.” An acquaintance, 
who asked me not to mention 
his name but who is in close touch 
with management throughout the 
country, is firmly convinced that 
New England is not handicapped 
by the distance from raw products 
or wage scales, but that it is adher- 
ing too closely to tradition in man- 
agement details. If he is right, it 
is a handicap of habit. This handi- 
cap of habit will keep many from 
profiting by all the ideas from all 
sources. 





Then there is the complicating 
element of what I like to call the 
Bishops’ Error. Not that Bishops 
are especially weak in this respect 
—but of the story which will not 
let me forget this factor. It is 
said that a meeting of Bishops 


.was called to draft resolutions to 


be presented to Her Majesty. 
When the committee reported and 
read their preamble: “We, Her 
Majesty’s Bishops, humbly aware 
of our imperfections,” they were 
abruptly halted by the senior Bishop 
who maintained that he was 
aware of imperfections in Bishop 
Willoughby, in Bishop Nethers, 
and many others, but was aware 
of none in himself. The assembly 
agreed with him to a man, and 
the committee was immediately 
sent out to re-draft their resolu- 
tions. 

They returned with one which 
was adopted, so the story says, 
with great enthusiasm. It began: 
“We, Her Majesty’s Bishops, 
humbly aware of eac h other’s im- 
perfections. ; 

This is the Bishops’ Error. 

It is easy to see how a new 
idea may have worked for some- 
ore else, but the tyrant habit is 
reinforced by the Bishops’ Error 
and we fail to see if there may 
be a germ for our company in 
the idea. “It was a workable idea 
for them,” we say, “but on the 
other hand our case. 

“But on the other hand our case” 
has caused the loss of millions 
of dollars of potential earnings. 
“Yes, but” is its twin, sired by 
the tyrant Habit and damed by 
the Bishops’ Error. 

Some time ago I talked to a 
vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction much as I have been writ- 
ing here. While he was not a 
Yes-butter, some of his superin- 
tendents were and that worried 
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him. Now he has under the glass 
of his desk an unusual document. 
It is placed so that those sitting 
in conference across his desk can 
see it plainly. Pasted on a sheet 
of paper are news items, from cities 
where they maintain plants, which 
tell about local bankruptcies. Writ- 
ten in large blue pencil at the 
top of the assortment of clippings 
is “But on the other hand our 
case—.” Across the bottom in 
larger and red letters is “Yes, 
but—” 

New ideas that have been tried 
are absolutely necessary for an 
incessantly changing competition. 
It is not sufficient to become rec- 
onciled to something novel after 
a competitor has demonstrated that 
it will work—that simply takes 
one out of competition and makes 
him a hanger-on. 

There has never been a time 
when sound and progressive man- 
agement should be so easy as the 
present, for the executive of to- 
day is exposed through the trade 
press to sufficient ideas—provided 
he is executive enough to see how 
he can use them for his company. 
Yet every consulting management 
engineer will tell you that finding 
a solution for industrial difficul- 
ties, hard as it may be at times, 
is as nothing when contrasted with 
the task of getting executives to 
follow and use the new. The 
“Yes, but” which greets the con- 
sultant’s outline suggests that he 
was called in to praise rather than 
strengthen management. 

The widespread tragedy of mod- 
ern business is that for each man 
who can develop and test a new 
idea there are a hundred with the 
disease of yes-but-itis whose minds 
are fallow to change. 





New Accounts for Allentown, 
Pa., Agency 

The Torbena Products Company, 
Inc., of Pennsylvania, Allentown, Pa., 
distributor of Torbena water outfits and 
“Torb” products, has appointed Shank- 
weiler-Mickley, Inc., Allentown adver- 
— soreey, to direct its advertising 
accou 

The Pere & Jacoby Company, Allen- 
town, ice cream manufacturer, has also 
laced its account with Shankweiler- 
Mickley, Inc. Newspapers and direct 
mail will be used. 
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Copyrights and 
Trade-Marks in Great 
Britain and Canada 





Tyter Kay Company 
BurraLo, N. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Do you have information on hand in 
regard to copyrighting a booklet in the 
Dominion of Canada? 

Also, can you give us the address of 
the Department of Copyrights and 
Patents in Great Britain, or to whom- 
ever correspondence relative to copy- 
righting a booklet in that country is 
sent’ 

Tyter Kay Company. 

OPYRIGHT matters in the 

Dominion of Canada come 
under the jurisdiction of the Pat- 
ents and Copyrights Branch of the 
Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, at Ottawa, Ontario. Com- 
munications should be addressed to 
the attention of Commissioner of 
Patents. Trade-marks and trade 
names are also.registered by that 
department. 

_ Regarding copyright matters in 
Great Britain, one should com- 
municate with the Comptroller 
General of Patents, Designs and 
Trade-Marks, 25 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





FE. Y. Crossmore, Sales Man- 


ager, National Biscuit 

E. Y. Crossmore has been appointed 
sales manager of the National Biscuit 
Company, New York, Uneeda Biscuits 
and other baking products, according 
to an announcement received by Print- 
ers’ Ink from A. G. Bixler, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales. Mr. Cross- 
more, who was formerly assistant sales 
manager, will make his headquarters 
at New York. 





Bell-Ans Appoints Campbell, 
Lowitz and Whiteley 


Bell & Company, Inc., Orangeburg. 
N. Y., manufacturer of Bell-Ans, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Campbell, Lowitz amd Whiteley, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. News- 
papers will be used. 





King Whitney Joins Addison 
Vars Agency 


King Whitney, formerly copy super- 
visor in the advertising department of 
the Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Atlanta, has joined the 
copy staff of Addison Vars, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., advertising agency. 
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*A, B. GC. Statement 
for Six Months Ending 
September 30, 1928. 
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Fertilizer — 
Industry Hits Unfair 
Competition 





T a recently held meeting, rep- 

resentatives of 75 per cent of 
the fertilizer industry adopted a 
group of resolutions designed to 
do away with unfair practices in 
that industry. The meeting was 
held under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the 
resolutions will be submitted to 
that body for examination and ap- 
proval. This is the latest of the 
Trade Practice Conferences held 
by the Commission. 

Inasmuch as other industries will 
undoubtedly hold these conferences 
in the future, the resolutions 
adopted by the fertilizer industry 
may contain suggestions concerning 
trade practices which ought to be 
eliminated. These resolutions are 
therefore printed in full below: 


Rule 1. Sales below cost. The sale 
or consignment of goods below cost for 
the purpose and with the intent of dis- 
turbing markets and of = fort p | a com- 
petitor and with the effect of lessening 
competition is an unfair trade practice. 
Cost shall be determined in accordance 
with sound accounting methods. 

Rule 2. Rebates. The granting of se- 
cret rebates, irrespective of the form 


they may assume, constitute unfair 
trade practices. Among the practices 
that violate this principle, which are 


unfair trade practices, are the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Billing of goods at prices which 
do not reflect actual return to the seller 
or consignor. 

(b) Providing truck service without 
adequate charge for it, or reimbursing 
the dealer, purchaser, consignee or 
agent for the cost of trucking if reim- 
bursement is not provided for in the 
manufacturer’s price list. | ; 

(c) Selling or consigning chemicals 
and/or materials with special conces- 
sions or at reduced prices, given to in- 
duce the buyer or consignee to purchase 
mixed fertilizer and/or other fertilizer 
materials. : 2 

(d) Failure to enforce in good faith 
the terms of contracts previously made 
for the sale of fertilizer; for example: 

(1) Selling on terms that require the 
payment of sight draft on presentation 
of bill of lading (S. D. L.) and 
then waiving the obligation to pay cash 
before documents or goods are deliv- 
ered, thus deferring the payment of the 
cash to some future date. — 

(2) Selling and dcivering, goods on 
time, consignment or open bill of lading 
D. B. L. prices, or waiving 


terms on 
earned interest. , . 
(e) Furnishing special containers, 
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preparing special formulas for indi- 
vidual buyers or consignees or using 
special ingredients in standard for- 
mulas without making adequate charge 
for the cost of cack containers, for- 
mulas or special ingredients, as an in- 
ducement to the making of a contract 
and/or sale. 

(f) Making special allowances to 
buyers or consignees under the guise of 
advertising expense, or giving any other 
form of gratuity. 

(g) Adopting selling methods that 
promote secret rebates and concessions, 
such as— 

(1) Employing a buyer or consignee 
or his — or anyone employed by or 
connect with a buyer or consignee 
with the purpose, design and effect of 
influencing the business of such cus- 
tomer. 

(2) Carrying on books by seller or 
consignor, as delinquent, balances due 
by solvent customer, with no intention 
of requiring ultimate payment, either 
of principal or interest in whole or in 


part. 

(h) Enabling the purchaser or con- 
signee to obtain fertilizer apparently on 
cash terms but in fact on credit ex- 
tended to him by or through the manu- 
facturer, as, for example: A _ transac- 
tion covered by a sight draft and bill 
of lading under which the purchaser or 
consignee is made to appear as honor- 
ing documents upon presentation by 
payment with his own funds, when in 
fact the cash involved was obtained in 
whole or in part upon a negotiable in- 
strument (usually discounted at a 
bank) bearing the endorsement of the 
manufacturer; or a transaction by 
which the manufacturer, although he 
does not actually indorse the obligation, 
renders himself legally or morally re- 
— for its payment if the pur- 
chaser or consignee should fail to meet 
his obligation to the bank at maturity. 

(i) Refunding or rebating to the 
buyer or consignee, either directly or 
indirectly, any part of the purchase 
price on account of goods accepted 
and/or settled for by the buyer or con- 
signee under the terms of the con 
tracts. This practice is commonly re- 
ferred to as “retroactive settlement.” 

Rule 3. Defamation of Competitor or 
Disparagement of his Goods. The defa- 
mation of a competitor in any manner, 
either by imputing to him dishonorable 
conduct, inability to perform contracts 
or questionable credit standing, or the 
false disparagement of the ade or 
quality of his goods, is an unfair trade 
practice. 





Camco Buys Control of 
Automatic Ticket Register 


The Consolidated Automatic Merchan- 
dising Corporation, New York, has ac- 
uired control of the Automatic Ticket 
egister Corporation, manufacturer _of 
Gold Seal ticket register products. The 
patents controlled by Automatic 
company and its machines now in 
operation are frr the a gem of selling 
1 forms of tickets and soda checks 
automatically, 
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HALF-WAY 


igeN°T VERY FAR 











HE purposes of our advertis- 

ing and the activities of our 
selling force are not exclusively 
devoted to soliciting business, 
so far as new prospects are 
concerned. 


That which we solicit is simply 
an opportunity to show the buyer 
of printing that the Charles 
Francis Press organization can 
be of real service to him. 


Why not meet us half-way? 
Give us this opportunity. It 
takes but a few moments’ time, 
and may result in your getting a 
new slant on the possibilities of 
your printing. 














CHrarres Francis Dress 


Printing Crafts Building 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Smashin 


KLAHOMA, billion dollar market, has, 
its geographical and _transportatiolters 
center, Oklahoma City, through whi lephor 
flows 85% of the commodities sold 
Oklahoma City’s 68-mile trade territory. te 
at 


Five trunk line railroads, dozens of bus roul§q Tin 
and electric interurban lines radiate in all di 
tions from Oklahoma City. This easy flow 
traffic, plus the influence of the Oklahoman : 
Times, have knit Oklahoma City and its tr 
area into a single, compact market—easy 
travel, to sell to, to ship to. 


The Oklahoma City Market of more tl 
728,000 people is part of no other area, tribu 
to no other city. No advertising campaign 
tional, sectional, or state—can be effective in 
area without local contact in and through O# 
homa City. This may be effected quickly 
economically by intensive advertising in the 0 JKL 
homan and Times. In Oklahoma City nine oul 
every ten families, and in towns of 1,000 or mf 
in the trade area, six out of every ten families 
the Oklahoman or Times daily. 
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VERY well drilled in Oklahoma 
City’s new oil field means a 
minimum of $125,000 spent 
locally in salaries and supplies. 

ngineers say $100,000,000 annually 
il] be invested in this field during the 
4 ext five years. 
iad 
ry Last year 1,250 new residents came 
Oklahoma City monthly. Oil will 
di 





ise this to 2,000 monthly this year. 


Last year 330 new firms employing 
200 people located here—32% more 


KE: in 1927—150% more than in 
, 26. 


Oklahoma City led the tenth federal 
serve district in building permits for 
28 with a record of $18,187,000. 


During the last three months 961 
w gas meters, 1,158 new electric 
eters, and 1,201 new telephones were 
AS stalled. Total in use now—gas 












wwe, 39,072. 


Grow with Oklahoma City! An 
equate schedule in the Oklahoman 
is roul¥d Times will help you smash sales 
all diteords in Oklahoma for 1929. 

- flow 
ag! a 
its t 


“cass [ALES POSSIBILITIES ARE GOOD 
ore ery Good IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


tribu 
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gy ee DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
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proughly and alone cover at) = 
Oklahoma City Market ,§ =F 


€ OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN*WKY¥> 1000 WATTS-900K 


E.Katz Special | Advertising Agen ney 
NEW YOAR 
KANGAS CITY - ‘ATLANTA = GAN FRANCISCO 
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She is the Farm Woman, the purchasing agent for 
the Farm Home. When she goes to market, her 
buying is a habit built upon her confidence in the 
merchandise. She is faithful to her convictions 
and faithful to the line of goods which have proven 
their value. She is progressive, but not “taken 
in” on unreliable products. 


She believes in her Buying Guide, her personal 
magazine, THE FarMer’s Wire. 


She is one of the 900,000. 


Establish your merchandise with these buyers of the 
rural district by making them your friends through 
Tue Farmer's Wirt, the only magazine in Amer- 
ica edited exclusively for Farm Women. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Childs Stockholders to Have Show- 
down in Policy Dispute 


In the Meantime, Their Battle for a Return to Advertising Has Been Won 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


G VER since the first reports of 
Puthe dispute among stockholders 
and officers of the Childs Company, 
this trouble has had the attention 
of advertising interests. This is 
so because it is one of the major 
contentions of a 
dissatis- 
fied group of 
stockhold- 
ers that the 
Childs manage- 
ment has neg- 
lected to make 
adequate and 
proper use of 
advertising. 
The _ contro- 
versy, which 


feeling of discontent on the part of 
some stockholders with the operat- 
ing policies of the company. The 
issue was brought out into the open 
at the annual meeting last year, 
when a number of stockholders 
rose and voiced 
their objections. 
They demanded 
not only a re- 
turn to advertis- 
ing but a change 
in policy which 
would recognize 
the wishes of 
Childs’ patrons 
in the matter of 
food selection. 
Propaganda for 


has been going | Do you feel better after a hot vegetarianism 
on for close to luncheon efficiently and quickly might be all 
a year, is ex- | served to you whilesittingquiet ff right, but it was 
pected to reach ly at a table, than you do after =f felt this should 
its crisis at the spending all of your meal period not be allowed 
annual meeting } standing up and most of the ff to restrict or 
in March. Wil- time running around for the drive away pa- 
lam Childs, j dishes? trons who want 
brother of the ff eS meat dishes. 

founder of the ome & § py ad Because of the 
business, who SERVICE and good cheer. absence of the 
resigned re- ‘Try our Hot Chichen Toast Sendwich with | then president, 


cently from the 
presidency ‘to 
become ch air- 





Mr. Childs, the 
meeting ended 
in a deadlock, 


man of the This Is the First Newspeper Advertise. With the under- 
board, made a ment in the New Childs Campaign standing that on 


surprise coup 

last week when he succeeded in 
bringing about the election of 
members of his family to the prin- 
cipal executive offices. He has is- 
sued a call to stockholders to rally 
to his support. At the same time 
he has taken newspaper space to 
state his side of the case to the 
public. 

Representatives of the deposed 
faction also have taken newspaper 
space to explain their version of 
the situation and to appeal for 
proxies. 

For some time there has been a 


his return these 
points of issue would be taken up. 
Time went on without any meet- 
ing, without any advertising and 
without any noticeable change in 
menu policy. Financial reports 
showed a drop in earnings, thus 
adding fuel to the fire. The legal 
representative of some members of 
the opposing group pushed their 
case. 

It was several months before these 
stockholders seemed to be getting 
anywhere. Then, in August, space 
was taken to stress the introduc- 
tion of what was announced as “a 
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new bill of fare.” This was con- 
strued as an abandonment of the 
meatless policy. Inquiry was made 
at the time at the Childs offices to 
ascertain whether the appearance 
of this advertising presaged a re- 
turn of the Childs chain as a regu- 
lar advertiser. This brought forth 
the information that these an- 
nouncements were designed to meet 
a temporary situation. They ap- 
peared but for a brief time. 

The next development was a 
change in officers. Mr. Childs re- 
signed. Again the affairs of the 
company were given wide publicity 
and it was thought the election of 
the new administration constituted 
a victory for the rebellious stock- 
holders. Last week, however, an- 
other circumstance injected itself 
into the picture. The board of di- 
rectors met and, on adjournment, 
it was announced that S. Willard 
Smith, after twenty-five years’ as- 
sociation with the company, had 
been removed from the presidency, 
as was William A. Barber, a di- 
rector. Luther Childs, brother of 
William Childs, was elected presi- 
dent. E. Ellsworth Childs and 
W. S. Childs, nephews, were made 
vice-presidents; Victoria Childs, 
wife of William Childs, secretary, 
and Ellsworth Childs, a brother, 
treasurer. 

Newspaper space once again car- 
ried Childs advertising, this time a 
signed statement from Mr. Childs, 
in which he attacked what he called 
“The ‘Meatless Menu’ Fiction.” 
The “meatless menu,” so-called, 
was one of the policies of manage- 
ment which had been condemned by 
dissatisfied stockholders. It was 
thought they gained their point 
when the brief series of advertise- 
ments in August informed the pub- 
lic that meat dishes were served. 
The statement by Mr. Childs, how- 
ever, had this to say on the subject: 


For months, interests sympathetic with 
the faction yesterday removed from the 
management of Childs Company have 
heen insidiously spreading the report 
that Childs restaurants are “vegetarian” 
and “meatless.” 

This is not, and never has been, the 
fact, and the motives behind these mis- 
representations must be obvious to every- 
one, ‘ 


He also declared it to be his 
policy to give the public what it 
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wanted, in a most direct and effi- 
cient manner. “I believe,” he said, 
“in letting the people choose for 
themselves what they want to eat.” 

Inasmuch as one of the points of 
disagreement concerns the variety 
of meat dishes offered the public, 
a report of a visit to a Childs res- 
taurant last week may be pertinent. 
The menu proper listed ham and 
bacon. A slip clipped to the menu 
listed veal, minute steak and other 
dishes. When questioned, the 
waitress stated that these slips had 
been on for about a week and that 
“there was a big fight on.” In- 
cidentally the back of these menus 
are now carrying reproductions of 
Mr. Childs’ advertised statement of 
policy. 

There is no doubt, however, that 
if patrons want meat dishes, they 
can now getthem. Further, if they 
were always obtainable they were 
not always featured in the menus, 
which they now are. Therefore, 
this wish of the dissenting stock- 
holders has been granted. 

As regards the demand for ad- 
vertising, Mr. Childs, in a state- 
ment referring to the use of dis- 
play advertising to refute the 
“meatless menu” faction, says: 
























Posters repeating this ‘‘meatless 
menu” refutation will be displayed be 
ginning tomorrow, in every Childs res- 
taurant window throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

This will be followed, in the news- 
papers and in Ney Childs restaurant 
window throu hout the country, by ag- 
gressive “‘sel ing” advertisin; which, 
with the energies of the Childs organi- 
zation recently freed from the Barber- 
Willard Smith incubus, ought to carry 
Childs Company’s earnings from restau- 
rant operations in 1929 considerably 
above those of 1927 and 1928. 


The first advertisement in the 
campaign referred to by Mr. Childs 
is reproduced with this article. Its 
appearance realizes the fulfillment 
of another demand made by the 
dissenting stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting a year ago. 

Representatives of the opposing 
stockholder interests in the mean- 
time have not given up their fight, 
In the same newspaper issues which 
carry Mr. Childs’ statement and 
the first institutional advertisement 
in the campaign he promises to 
conduct, the stockholders opposed 
to his management state their cas¢ 
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DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES 


The Birmingham Market is not dependent on 
any one industry for its income. The close prox- 
imity of unlimited raw materials, the excellent 
transportation facilities, the strategic geographic location 
makes Birmingham truly The South’s Greatest Industrial 
Center . . . an invitation to every type of industry. 
New plants to be established in the Birmingham district 
during 1929 include: Pullman Car Plant,Tire Factory, Sheet 
Steel Mills, Mine Developments, Fire Clay Plant, Bolt Plant, 
Silk Hosiery Mill, Paper Mill, Pipe Foundry, Cre- 
osoting Plant, and scores of others. 
The Birmingham Districtdeserves your investiga- 
tion ... it isa potent market for your product. 





The Birmingham News 


— 
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in an advertisement in the financial 
section. 

Their message is addressed to 
the stockholders of the company 
who are informed that the firms 
and individuals signing the adver- 
tisement as a group purchased from 
Mr. Childs nearly all of the com- 
mon stock which he held. This 
purchase, it is stated, was made in 
November, 1928. Mr. Childs re- 
signed from the presidency the fol- 
lowing month. 

The advertisement also states: 


The recent election of his brother, 
Mr. Luther Childs, as president, and 
the election of two members of the 
Childs family as directors (made at the 
instigation of Mr. William Childs) were, 
we believe, contrary to Mr. William 
Childs’ written agreement with us that 
he would endeavor to have Mr. Luther 
Childs resign as director and that he 
himself would retire as president and 
general manager. 

The reason we insisted upon and still 
insist upon, an arrangement that Mr. 
Childs and his immediate family re- 
tire from control of active management 
of Childs Company is that we lieve 
his policies of management have not 
been and are not in the best interests 
of stockholders of the company. 


Both sides are appealing for 
proxies to uphold their contentions 
at the annual meeting. It is a co- 
incidence that the date of this meet- 
ing also is the date on which an- 
other fight for control will be 
fought. Reference is made to the 
Standard Oil of Indiana. The 
point of interest to advertisers is 
the fact that in the Childs case ad- 
vertising is being made to play an 
important part in putting the facts 
before the stockholders. 


A. D. Hecox, General Man- 


ager, Albany Newspapers 

Arthur D. Hecox has been appointed 
general manager of the Albany, N. Y., 
Knickerbocker Press and the Albany 
Evening News. Walter B. Plummer 
has been made editor of these news- 
papers. 


New Account for Ruthrauff & 
Ryan 

The National Health a ee Cor- 
poration, Chicago, manufacturer of 
violet ray lamps, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Ruthrauf & Ryan, 
Inc., Chicago. Magazines are being 
used. 


D. Kuhler, industrial artist, has 
opened his own studio at Scarsdale, 
. Y. BR. W. Deimel is secretary. 
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Again Heads Pennsylvania 
Outdoor Association 


Max Ludwig, of New Castle, Pa., 
was again elected president of the Out- 
door Advertising Association of Penn- 
sylvania, at its annual convention at 
Scranton. Other officers elected were: 
B. F. Burgunder, of Wilkes-Barre, vice 
president; and James Reardon, of 
Scranton, treasurer. Tom Nokes of 
Johnstown, was re-elected secretary. 

. R._ Johnston, Reading; Al Nor- 
rington, Pittsburgh; Paul Yecker, Lan- 
caster; J. Arlington Reese, Kingston; 
and Harry L. Carey, Philadelphia, were 
elected to the board of directors. Johns- 
town was chosen as the next convention 
city. 


Join Sales Staff of Camco 
Subsidiary 


_ Milton S. Stevenson, formerly divi- 
sion sales manager of the pattern divi 
sion of the McCall Company, has been 
appointed district sales manager of the 
Automatic Merchandising Corporation 
of America, a subsidiary of the Con- 
solidated Automatic Merchandising Cor- 
poration. His headquarters will be at 
Chicago. 

A. C. Saxer, formerly field manager 
with Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., has been 
appointed district sales manager of the 
Automatic company with headquarters 
at Buffalo. 


L. W. MacPherson, Vice- 
President, Adsealit 


Lawrence W. MacPherson, who has 
been with the Adsealit Corporation, New 
York, for the last year, has been made 
vice-president. He was previously in 
charge of advertising and sales promo- 
tion of The Economy Grocery Stores 
Corporation, Boston. 


Join Doremus Agency 


Stephen T. Claflin, formerly vice- 
president of the Potts-Turnbull Com- 
pany, Inc:, Chicago advertising agency, 
and D.°H. ‘Nichols, also formerly with 
the Potts-Turnbull agency, have joined 
the Chicago office of Doremus & Com- 
pany, . advertising agency, as account 
executives in the commercial division. 


Zerozone Account to Touzalin 


The Zerozone Corporation, Chicago, 
formerly doing business under the name 
of the Iron Mountain Company, has 
appointed the Charles H. Touzalin 
agency of that city, to direct the ad- 
vertising of its electrical refrigeration 
units. 


Frank Chance with Erwin, 
Wasey 


Frank Chance has joined the service 
department of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 


any, C He was formerly with 
enri, & McDonald, Inc., Chi- 
cago. . 
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From * The Chicago Evening American 
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¥% The Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can Market is the term applied 
to the tabulated facts gathered 
in a survey made in Chicago by 
Emerson B. Knight, Inc., of 
Indianapolis, financed by this 
newspaper but independently 
conducted. It is presented to 
advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies, at their offices, in graphic 
motion picture or chart form, 
with a supplementary book- 
presentation for extended study. 
Appointments for either presen- 
tation may be made directly 
with this newspaper, or through 
any of its offices or representa- 
tives. 











The Chicago Evening American is one of the 
28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people—Member of Interna- 
tional News Service, Universal Service and 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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ican arket: 


1D0% 


of the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can’s housewife-readers, by their 
own acknowledgment, read ad- 
vertising when planning shop- 
ping trips. 79.25% of the Chicago 
Evening American’s city and 
suburban circulation, which aver- 
aged 503,007 in 1928, reaches 
the family, and its woman head, 
at home. 


Only 77.62% of Chicago house- 
wives generally acknowledge 
reading advertising when plan- 
ning shopping trips. 
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‘ er 
m No Long 
1A a Socialist 
By Jobo Spare° 


Debunking 
Rese arc 


By C.M. A Sune 


IT IS particularly satisfy- 
ing to the man who has ‘no 
time to read’ because it is 
edited for the busy man. VV 


A. EMORY WISHON, Vice-Pres. Great Western Power Co., San Francisco 
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New Dresses for Old Copy Appeals 


And If New Dresses Won't Charm the Buyer, Try New Copy Appeals 


A GOOD campaign can't 
on its laurels for long. Con- 
ditions, too, make new copy slants 
A mother’s directions 


essential. 
to her daughter 


doubtless be little heeded by our 
raring daughters of today. 
changing conditions, coupled with is 


a realization that 
new dresses on 
selling appeals 
bring new con- 
sumer interest, 
have caused many 
old-time adver- 
tisers to doll up 
their advertising 
in its best Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting 
raiment. 

Notable among 
these is the Wirt 
Company, of 
Philadelphia, 


maker of the 
well - known 
“Dim-a-lite” and 


divers and sundry 
other electrical 
additions for the 


home. For years 
and years “Dim- 
a-lite” sold as a 


money-saver. By 
giving to any light 
bulb several 
changes of light, 
it afforded the 
opportunity of 
cutting current 
costs. 
“Dim-a-lite” 


trees. 


ticed in nearly every home. 
Wirt advertising in a simple, un- 
kept 


assuming way, 


home “Dim-a-lite’s” 
And it worked— 


ing the shekels. 
for a while. 


But this brand of selling grew a 
wee bit drab, and, quite naturally, 
Came the 
aftermath—higher 
standards of living, frenzied spend- 


less effective. 
War and its 





This appealed to everyone. 
helped to keep down 
expenses—and incidentally added a 
bit to lighting comfort. 

That was back in the days be- 
fore money began growing on 
Strict economy was prac- 


rest 


in 1829 would 
Current-saving 
Ever- 


DIM-A-LITE 


1 COMFORT-BEAUTY-ECONOMY 





boner light at 
ing the ae of any bulb. 1 tate z 
five f Ligh fe — 
peter erga | 
a and i Soon pays 


Dim-e-lites cost so rong — only $1.00 
each for No. 23. . 25 to 40 watt size and 





Order a display card of 10 t from 
your jobber or use this coupon if more 











of 10 Diem-a-tites, No 294.0 Free Bechet, 
jn en owe” BM throng ee 


Nome 


Town Siete 





The Economy Appeal Is Soft-Pedalled 
in the Current Dim-a-lite Advertising 


and dignity to 


gets 
in no time. It 


doubly attractive 
through the use 
The 
soft, 


hammering hazy 


faculty of sav- 


tioned. When it is, 
inclined to believe that some- 


of beautiful lighting effects. 
right down to 


No bulb changes or 
shades are needed. 
lights ; 
lights—all the range of intensities 
and combinations, from utter dark- 


ing. Then a gradual settling into 
our present modes of living. As a 
consequence, the Wirt 
advertising has recently been dusted 
off, dressed up, and sent to a party. 


“Dim-a-lite” 


is rarely men- 
the company 


body has allowed 
himself a bit of 
reversion. The 
modern appeals 
which are selling 
more and more 
“Dim-a-lite” at- 
tachments — inci- 


| dentally, the sales 


volume is three 
or four times 


| what it used to be 


—all jibe with 


| the present-day 


trends toward 
beauty, comfort 
and the utmost in 
household con- 
venience. 
Layouts are ar- 
tistic, refined, and 
in some cases 
even modernistic 
—reflecting, of 
course, the en- 
chantment which 
“Dim - a - lite” 
lighting control 
gives to any home. 
Typography is 
tastefully chosen 
to lend charm 
the suggestion 
Copy 
the point 
gives delightful 


word pictures of a room made 


and comfortable 
of “Dim-a-lites.” 

expensive 
Dim light; 
rich, mellow 


ness to brightness, made possible 


by a few slight 
World 


41 


pulls on a cord. 


Then, too, there’s that dark hall- 
way that needs a dim light, even 
while the family is away. There’s 
the porch, bathroom, nursery, and 
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sick-room, where “half-on” lights 
are often such a necessary com- 
fort. 

Yes, “Dim-a-lite” advertising has 
taken a turn for the better. It 
leaves little to the imagination. 
But it continually plays hide-and- 
seek with the public’s imagination 
by the use of intricate combinations 
of new, “modern” appeals, old ap- 
peals dressed up, and appeals that 
not only appeal—but sell! 

After all is said and done, do 
you enjoy hearing the same story 
four or five times—even though 
told in altogether different words? 
How much more vibrant and 
sparkling our general magazines 
would be with some of the adver- 
tising contained therein freshly 
garbed in bright new colors. How 
much more interest would thus be 
aroused among  consumers—the 
target of all who have anything to 
sell. And how much more could 
be sold! 





W. T. Fitzgerald, General 


Manager, Gotham Knitbac 

Walter T. Fitzgerald has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Gotham 
Knitbac Machine Corporation, New York. 
He was previously with the Leonard divi- 
sion of Kelvinator, Inc., as assistant to 
the general manager. 

H. Salk, at one time with the 
Boston Herald and the Neighborhood 
Advertising Service, also of Boston, 
has been appointed advertising man- 
ager. He formerly was advertising 
manager of the Winchester store at 
Boston. 


Harry Hayden with “Christian 
Herald” 


Harry Hayden has pom a the adver- 
tising staff of the Christian Herald, 
New York. He was formerly publisher 
of the Smart Shoe Magazine and, more 
recently, has been advertising manager 
of Industrial Retail Stores, New York. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Ap- 


points Alfred Hand 
Alfred Hand has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Radio-Phono- 
graph Sivision of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., Orange, N. J. He has been with 
this company for eight years. 


Appoints Des Moines Agency 

The National Travelers Casualty 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, accident 
and health insurance, has appointed 
Cole’s, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers will 
be used. 
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Edward Chwatczynski Is Part- 


ner in New Warsaw Agency 
An advertising agency has been or- 
— at Warsaw, Poland, by Edward 
hwatczynski and associates. In May, 
1928, Mr. Chwatczynski visited the 
United States as chief delegate of the 
Polish Press Delegation whose mission 
was to study merchandising, advertis- 
™, and publishing conditions. 

he new Warsaw business is con- 
ducted under the name of Peters. Its 
officers are K. Glowczewski, president; 
Al. Andrzejewski, vice-president and 
Dr. I. Kolomyjski and Mr. Chwat- 
ezynski, directors. 





Fidelity Union Trust Advances 
Leopold Chambliss 


Leopold A. Chambliss, formerly as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer, has been 
made assistant vice-president in charge 
of new business and advertising of the 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, New- 
ark, N. J. He was at one time with 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 


M. W. Greenthal with Central 


Advertising Service 

Monroe W. Greenthal has joined the 
Central Advertising Service, Inc., New 
York, as an account executive. He 
formerly was with The Condé Nast 
Publications, Inc., and, more recently, 
with The Lawrence Fertig Company, 
Inc., New York. 








Paul Laferty with Central 


. ~ 
Union Trust Company 

Paul Laferty, for eight years in the 

trust development department of the 

Union Trust Company, Cleveland, has 

joined the trust development department 

of the Central Union Trust Company, 
New York. 


To Direct Asheville, N. C. 


Campaign 
The Asheville, N. C., Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed James A. 
Greene & Company, Atlanta advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers, magazines and di- 
rect mail will be used. 








Appoints Lyddon, Hanford & 
Kimball 

The Brannock Devices Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer of foot 
measuring devices, has appointed Lyd- 
don, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., Roch- 
ester advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 





Joins Procter & Collier Agency 
Linn MacDonald, recently with S. C. 
Toof & Company, Memphis, Tenn., has 
joined the direct-mail advertising de- 
partment of The Procter & Collier Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, advertising agency. 
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More Than More Than 
200,000 400,000 
Daily Sunday 
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LOS ANGELES PROVEN ALL-YEAR 
RADIO MART BY BIG SUMMER SALE 


ONE Firm SELLs 83 SOGIAL LEADER 


CaRLOADS IN 3 MoNTHS 


| by ANGELES bought $8,000,- 
000 worth of radio merchan- 
dise during 1928, an increase over 
the preceding year of $1,500,000! 
These interesting figures, re- 
leased a few days ago by the Radio 
Trades Association of Southern 
California, indicate more clearly 
than anything else, the receptive 
manner in which Angelenos regard 
improved sets, replacing those 
which may have become obsolete 
with an almost eager readiness. 
One reason for this is the fact 
that reception by air is as good in 
mid-summer in and around Los 
Angeles, as it is in Winter, or so 
close to it as to make a negligible 
difference. The makers of Majestic 
Radio proved that summer radio 
selling in this market is rich in 
profits when they started a news- 
paper campaign in Southern Cali- 
fornia last June and sold 83 car- 
loads of their sets by the end of 
September ! ; 
Incidentally, The Examiner led every 
newspaper in Los Angeles during 1928 
in radio advertising, and Aas led ever ‘Why I Read and Like 
pr the radio industry’s inception. The Los Angeles Examiner” 
FINANCIAL GAIN Far “] READ The Examiner because of its 
Over OTHER Papers terested In lube—and scivies asi generally 
HE las f o 928 showed T overty Ss Sene 
E a A " aa be a co py -- gh ip hy 4 -— = 


largely 
tancing all papers in the territory in te the success of our club and civio affairs.” 
increases in local financial advertising. 


The next nearest paper was 10,185 
lines under The Examiner in its financial 
gain, while a third morning paper showed Mrs. Norman A. Pabst is past presi- 
a very substantial loss, along with one of dent of the Beverly Hills Woman’s Club, 
the evening papers. Two evening papers is president of the Beverly Hills Uni- 
showed increases in this classification, versity Club, a graduate of Vassar, and 
but they were nine times less than that an outstanding figure in the exclusive 
shown 4 The Examiner, which ran up community of Beverly Hills in both civic 
its “curve of increase” by 84,147 lines. and social affairs. 

















Mrs. Norman Pabst 
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Death of 
Carl P. Johnson 


CARL P. JOHNSON, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Benson, 
Gamble, Johnson & Read, adver- 
tising agency of Chicago, died on 
February 2 at 
that city. He 
was fifty-nine 
years of age. 

Mr. Johnson 
started in busi- 
ness as a re- 
porter on the 
Wichita, Kans., 
Beacon. He 
went to Chicago 
in 1900, starting 
his own adver- 
tising business 
soon after. 
Later he joined 
Lord & Thomas, 
now Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
with whom he stayed twelve years. 
Then he again started his own 
agency, under the name of John- 
son, Read & Company, which in 
1927 was consolidated with Benson 
& Gamble. 

Mr. Johnson was considered an 
authority on farm-paper advertis- 
ing and the problems of the farmer. 
He also had gained the reputation 
of being an excellent trainer of 
copy men. 

Mr. Johnson was a member of 
the executive board of the Chicago 
Advertising Council, and also was 
prominent in the Western Council 
activities of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 





C. P. Johnson 


New Account for Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball 


The Hart & Cooley Manufacturing 
Company, New Britain, Conn., maker 
of wrought steel grilles and_ radiator 
enclosures, has appointed Lyddon, Han- 
ford & Kimball, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


John M. Branham Opens 
Memphis Office 


The John M. Branham Company, 
publishers’ representative, has opened 
an office at Memphis, Tenn. A. J. Put- 
nam, formerly in charge of the Bran- 
ham office at Nashville, is manager of 
the new office. 
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New Radio Cabinet Account to 
Vanderhoof 


Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, have been appointed 
to direct the advertising for the newly 
organized Radio Cabinet Manufacturing 
Corporation, of that city. I. M. Hart- 
man, formerly with the Hartman Fur- 
niture & Carpet Company, Chicago, is 
resident of the new concern, and Saul 

oolf is in charge of sales and adver- 
tising. Mr. Woolf was formerly a 
partner in the Woolf-Gurwitt Advertis- 
ing Agency, also of Chicago. 


New Accounts for Edwin 
Bird Wilson 


The Fletcher Savings and _ Trust 
Company, six affiliated banks and the 
Fletcher Joint Stock Land Bank, all 
of Indianapolis, have appointed Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., New York, adver- 
tising agency, to direct their advertis- 
ing accounts. 

The Bridgeport Trust Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has also appointed 
Edwin Bird W ilson, Inc., to direct its 
advertising. 


Appoint Knapp-Marcus 
Agency 

The Stevens Manufacturing Company, 
New York, maker of Stevens loud 
speakers, has placed its advertising ac 
count with Knapp-Marcus, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Newspapers 
are being used. 

The Zucchi Furniture Company, New 
York, has also placed its account with 
Knapp-Marcus, Inc. 


Campaigns Planned on Shell 
4 ’ 

Corporation’s By-Products 
The Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising for the by- 
products division of the Shell Products 
Corporation, St. Louis. Initial efforts 
will be devoted to advertising plans for 
a dry cleaning fluid, cigar lighting 
fluid, and lubricating oil. 


Joins Nicholas-Beazley 
Airplane Company 

Ray B. VanZant has been appointed 
sales manager of the Nicholas-Beazley 
Airplane Company, Inc., Marshall, Mo., 
aeronautical supply house. He was for 
merly with the Combe Printing Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Joins “Boot and Shoe 
Recorder” 

Harold Gutmann, for the last six 
years on the advertising staff of the 
New York Times, has joined the New 
York office of the Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder. 


LL 
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cisco market during 1928— 












ever 





a record seldom if 
equalled by a metropolitan 


It is evident that 





newspaper. 







exclusive Examiner advertis- 


ing pays the advertiser. 
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THERE WERE MORE MARKETS 


LIKE Philadelphia. r 


sgn MANUFACTURER of a high-grade spe- 
cialty studied his newspaper advertising 


plan for the coming season. 





He saw this item and stopped. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Population of City —___—— 1,979, 364 
Population of Area —____—3,000,000 
Number of Families ____{_{___6 00,000 


The Evening Bulletin 
Circulation 548,573 





“That is a remarkable condition,” he said to 
his advertising agent. “A great metropolitan 
market,—and we can cover it thoroughly with 
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kets like Philadelphia.” 


“ “ 


able newspaper every day 


has held to its program . 


a home is without it. 
America’s Third 


dition”: 


circulation, 











San Francisco Office : 
681 Market Street 
Detroit Office : 

321 Lafayette Boulevard 


Copyright, 1929, Bulletin Co. 
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one newspaper. “I wish there were more mar- 


“ 


A third-century ago The Philadelphia Bulletin 
set out to build a circulation of careful, respon- 


sive readers. By producing an accurate, depend- 


Avoiding sensational 


news treatment, excluding prizes and contests. 


Seeking growth upon the basis of reader-con- 
fidence - upon the principle of the satisfied 
customer. For thirty-three years The Bulletin 
. . making a fine news- 
paper. Until today — in Philadelphia — scarcely 


So, the advertiser finds here a ‘“‘remarkable con- 


Market . . . 600,000 


homes; The Evening Bulletin . . . 548,573 daily 


An unusual opportunity to reduce selling costs! 


Che Ehening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 

247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 

333 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Compare the Coverage 
In no other great market has any newspaper 
achieved such a complete coverage. 
won by The Bulletin’s ability to interpret Phila- 
Iphia. No artificial meth > 
used to inflate The Evening Bulletin’s circulation. 


cove’ 


ods have ever been 





The Buying Power 
Zone 


In Philadelphia's 
rich suburbs : 

Mawr, Merion, 

Cynwyd, Chestnut 
Hill, — nearly every- 
body reads The 
Bulletin, just as in 
the city itself. In all 
subur sections it 
leads anyother Phila- 
delphia paper by far. 
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1.464.468 
N 


ES OF ADVERT 
LINE 'IN 1928 NG 


While authoritative statistics are not obtainatle, al! 
indications point to the fact that THE ADVERTISING 
{NCREASE OF THE ST. LOUIS STAR LAST YEAR 
WAS THE GREATEST OF ANY DAILY (6-day) 
NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Whereas 453,552 lines of The Star’s increase was 
the result of excess copy received from seven large 
merchants during a ten-week period in which they 
withheld all advertising from another St. Louis 
newspaper, the balance—MORE THAN A MILLION 
LINES—was composed of gains in every major di- 
vision of advertising . . . local, national, want ads 
and real estate. 


The Star’s gains in various subdivisions of local 
advertising follow: 


GAINS 
In Lines 
Automobile ....... 50,964 
Ee 5,686 
Department Store . 539,191 
Ge ok 6 6:5 exe 6d 19,788 
Furniture ........ 249,036 
Grocery .......... 155,686 
Grocery Sundries . 6,326 
Jewelry .......... 11,289 
Motion Picture .... 30,935 
Musical .......... 23,839 
Public Service .. 15,285 
Ere 31,256 
Tebacce .......... 1,452 


Women’s Clothing . 134,202 


and here’s another record 
established in 1928— 


Wrest CIRCUS 444 
136,527 


Net Paid Daily Average 


U0; 
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New York 
State Publishers Re-elect 
Officers 


LL officers of the New York 

State Publishers Association 
vere re-elected at the annual con- 
vention which was held last week 
it Syracuse. The administration 
‘ontinues with Jerome D. Barnum, 
publisher of the Syracuse Post- 
Standard, as president; Arthur D. 
Hecox, general manager of the 
\lbany Knickerbocker Press and 
\lbany Evening News, first vice- 





president; J. Noel Macy, County 
Publications, Inc., second vice- 
president; Henri M. Hall, James- 


town Journal, secretary, and E. D. 
‘orson, Lockport Union-Sun and 
Journal, treasurer. 

The annual dinner of the associa- 
tion was addressed by William F. 
Whiting, Secretary of Commerce. 
Secretary Whiting discussed the 
work of his department as a pro- 
motive agency designed to assist 
and co-operate with business in at- 
tempts to solve commercial and in- 
dustrial problems. While in the past 
the department has largely given 
its attention to matters affecting 
foreign trade, he explained, greater 
—— is now being directed 
toward rendering assistance to do- 
mestic trade, which constitutes 90 
per cent of the nation’s annual pro- 
duction. The regional commercial 
surveys now being conducted, Sec- 


retary Whiting said, are a part of - 


this program. 

Newspaper advertising and its 
relation to national prosperity was 
the subject of an address by Wil- 
liam A. Thomson, director of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the 
\merican Newspaper Publishers 
Association. “When the public is 
in position to buy goods, manufac- 
turers and merchants advertise 
their wares to the public in 
newspapers,” said Mr. Thomson. 
“Therefore, since we expect a con- 
tinuance and a further increase of 
national prosperity, in 1929, we 
logically expect a larger volume of 
newspaper advertising than ever 
before.” 

In conjunction with the meeting 


of the publishers, there also was 
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held a meeting of the New York 
State Press Association, an organ- 
ization of weekly newspapers: The 
annual dinner of this association 
was addressed by Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Senator Royal 
S. Copeland. 

It was decided to revise rates for 
weekly newspaper advertising. Ac- 
cordingly, a new scale will be 
adopted to guarantee to publishers 
returns more in keeping with the 
value of space. 

Fay C. Parson, publisher of the 
Cortland Democrat, was re-elected 
president. 





Business Paper Editors to Meet 


The National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors will meet at Cleveland 
on February 15 and 16. An open forum 
will be led, in the morning, by G. L. 
Montgomery, managing editor, Power; 
Allen Sinsheimer, editor, National Re- 
tail Clothier; and John A. McNamara, 
managing editor, The Modern Hospital, 
on the subjects: What Is Your Edi- 
torial Object for Your Field? Do You 
Visualize It as One of Leadership or 
Merely of Reporting? If You Have a 
Leadership Program, How Do You Put 
It into Effect? 

The conference will be addressed by 
Norman G. Shidle, directing editor, Chil- 
ton Class Journal Company, and Virgil 
B. Guthrie, managing editor, National 
Petroleum News, who will lead a dis- 
cussion on “How Can the Conference 
Make These Individual Editorial Pro- 
grams a Program for Industry and 
Business?” F. M. Feiker, managing 
director, The Associated Business Pa- 

rs, will speak on “What All This 
| from the Standpoint of Busi- 
ness Paper Publishers.”’ 

At the afternoon session, Earl L. 
Shaner, Iron Trade Review, will lead a 
public discussion on “Planning Issues 
Ahead.”’ 

The dinner meeting will be addressed 
by Rufus C. Dawes, president of the 
Chicago World’s Fair Centennial Cele- 
bration, whose subject will be “Service 
of Science to Humanity as Portrayed 
by Chicago’s World’s Fair.” 





F. T. Tweddell Joins “The 
Architect” 

F. T. Tweddell has been made 

Eastern advertising representative of 

The Architect, New York. He was for- 


merly with the Good Furniture Maga- 
gine, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





W. L. Ettinger, Jr., to Leave 
“The Outlook” - 


William L. Ettinger, Jr., has re- 
signed as advertising manager of The 
Outlook, New York, effective May 1. 











Fixing Territorial Limits of 
Exclusive Dealers 


Outside Selling Requires Lots of Territory and Most Manufacturers 
Prefer Not to Define Boundaries Too Closely 


Crowett, Cranz, Wititams & Co. 
HICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Could you give us information or re- 
fer us to sources of information which 
would enable us to study some notable 
examples of systems for controlling so- 
call quota dealers, exclusive dealers, 
or protected dealers. 

e Company’s method, 
we believe, is a good example. Al- 
though we are unfamiliar with it, we 
are under the impression that = 
has a system of quota dealers; that is, 
exclusive dealers or dealers with ex- 
clusive districts if the city is sufficiently 
large to justify more than one dealer. 
We wonder where they draw the line be- 
tween the one-dealer towns and the mul- 
tiple-dealer towns and what factors they 
t into consideration in. selecting the 
dealer for the —————— franchise, and 
how much of the selection is left to the 
salesman’s judgment. 

Of course there are other notable ex- 
amples; we mention this one neping it 
may suggest something to you. las 
there been anything published about the 
—_— method? 





Any information you can give us will 
be sincerely appreciated. 
Crowet, Crane, Wititams & Co., 
L. A. Crowett. 


Tz legal aspect of the ques- 
tion presented in our corre- 
spondent’s letter makes it difficult 
to obtain expressions of opinion on 
exclusive agency representation out 
of the experiences of manufactur- 
ers, one of which is mentioned by 
name in the foregoing letter, who, 
for one reason or another, have 
found it desirable to appoint ex- 
clusive dealers in some if not in 
all of their territories. This feel- 
ing has been created by the atti- 
tude of the Government toward ex- 
clusive dealer agreements and the 
wording of Section 3 of the Clay- 
ton Act that “it shall be unlawful 
for any person... to... makea 
sale . . . of goods . . . on the con- 
dition, agreement or understanding 
that the purchaser thereof shall not 
use or deal in the goods .. . of a 
competitor . . . where the effect of 
such ... sale .. . may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly.” 

So much for the legal side of 
the question. It is only referred 
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to here as a reminder that the 
question has a legal side which 
should not be altogether ignored. 
Articles dealing with Government 
actions and court decisions in spe- 
cific cases have now and then ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK and a list 
of such articles may be had by 
writing for it. 

So far as the sales aspect of the 
question is concerned, the problem 
of defining territories is usually a 
small-town issue and one that does 
not so often arise in large cities 
because of the limited trading areas 
of particular stores located in the 
various communities of large towns. 

Moreover, the question is one 
which comes up in connection with 
high-priced articles sold outside as 
well as inside the store rather than 
with articles of low price sold ex- 
clusively inside the store. Again, 
where the manufacturer sells to 
jobbers or distributors, as in the 
case of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, the wholesaler se- 
lects his retailers and the manufac- 
turer has no voice in the matter. 

Walter Kiehn, of the Gulbransen 
Company, says: 

“In the first place, we do not 
work through distributors, but deal 
direct with our own dealers. 

“Number of dealers in the terri- 
tory is based on fair play to the 
merchants. There are some large 
cities, like Chicago, New York, 
Buffalo and others where there are 
really cities within cities. Particu- 
lar dealers handle certain classes of 
trade, certain nationalities, or the 
business of restricted communities. 

“We do not define territory boun- 
daries and it is not necessary be- 
cause Gulbransen pianos are na- 
tionally priced so that competition 
between merchants may be on a 
legitimate, above-board and fair 
basis. 

“Generally speaking, the average 
town in the United States is a one- 
dealer town, because piano business 
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2 ‘ ‘Air castles in Spain 


To live in this sunny cli- 
mate, people come from all 
over the world—and they 
build their “air castles” in 
stone and concrete, in lum- 
ber and brick and mortar. 
Amazing 
beauty and charm in home- 
designing are offered by 
Southern California’s moun- 
tains, hills, valleys and sea- 
coast. 


Home-building is one of 
Southern California’s main 
activities. $4,400,000,000 has 


possibilities of 


been put into home con- 
struction—$1,425 for each 
person living here. 


The Times, “home” news- 
paper of Los Angeles, satis- 
fies the popular interest in 
homes’ with  widely-read 
home-builders’ page each 
Sunday. Its overwhelming 
influence in all home mat- 
ters attracts more display 
advertising on building ma- 
terials than is carried in any 
other Los Angeles news- 


paper. 





San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 


are real homes in Southern California 


Kastern Representative: Willtams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
85 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. 3. Bidwell Co., 742 Market S&t., 
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is obtained through outside selling 
efforts to a very large extent, not 
necessarily confined to store selling, 
that is why the dealer must be 
given some measure of leeway.” 

Jobbers and retailers show a dis- 
position for confined brands and 
exclusive territories, especially 
where there is established demand 
created by manufacturer advertis- 
ing. This means sales at a mini- 
mum of dealer effort. On the other 
hand, the manufacturer — every 
manufacturer—is looking for deal- 
ers who will work aggressively. 
An exclusive franchise will not 
turn a passive dealer into an ac- 
tive one. The dealer’s territory 
either has sales possibilities or it 
has not and the policy of defining 
a dealer’s territory must be in the 
hands of somebody qualified to 
judge what the sales possibilities 
are. 

Here is the opinion of W. C. 
Hutchings, assistant general sales 
manager of the Panatrope Division 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


0.: 

“Our general policy is against 
the exclusive agency form of dis- 
tribution insofar as specific agree- 
ments to that effect are concerned. 
Of course, we have towns where 
there is only one dealer but we at 
all times reserve the right to es- 
tablish additional representation 
whenever we believe that condi- 
tions necessitate such action. A 
single dealer in a town would be 
likely to retain the sole agency for 
our merchandise so long as he con- 
tinues to properly cover his trading 
area. 

“We have no hard-and-fast rule 
for determining a one-dealer town 
as the number of outlets in any 
given town is usually determined 
by (1) the sales potentiality of 
the trading area, (2) character of 
possible outlets, (3) volume of busi- 
ness produced by existing dealer, 
or dealers, etc. 

“No attempt is made to define 
the territory of dealers in multiple- 
dealer towns and any Brunswick 
dealer has the privilege of doing 
business anywhere he can sell the 
merchandise, although he is only 
permitted to display goods at the 
specific location or locations for 
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which he holds a _ franchise. 

“The proper development of each 
salesman’s territory ts up to the 
individual man, subject to the su- 
pervision of the branch sales man- 
ager and branch manager, and no 
salesman has authority to establish 
dealers without the approval of 
the branch executives. Our branch 
managers and branch sales man- 
agers are given considerable op- 
portunity for exercising their own 
initiative in matters pertaining to 
dealer organization, etc., although 
our dealer contacts, especially the 
more important ones, are subject to 
final approval of the general sales 
department. 

“The Chicago office maintains a 
constant check on the activity of 
all branches in the development of 
their dealer organization so that 
although the branches are given 
considerable leeway in developing 
their territories, at the same time 
they secure the full benefit of our 
analyses and assistance in the solu- 
tion of their problems.” 

Many articles on _ exclusive 
agencies have been printed in the 
Printers’ INK publications, a list 
of which is available—[E£d. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





Changes Name to Tie-Up to 
Advertised Brand 


The Sandusky Cement Company, 
Cleveland, has changed its name to 
identify ‘itself with its roduct, and 
now becomes the Medusa Portland Ce- 
ment Company. The change takes effect 
as of April 1 but current advertise- 
ments of the company bear the new 
name. 


New Account for C. B. Jolley 
Agency 
The Kibler Products Company, In- 
dianapolis, manufacturer of household 
oil and polishes, has appointed C. B. 
Jolley & Company, St. uis advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac 
count. ewspapers, farm papers and 
direct mail will be used. 








Southwest Printing Company 
Changes Name 


The Southwest Printing Company 
Dallas, Tex., has changed its name to 
Curtis-Cowan-Van Huss. The business 
now takes the names of its owners, 
Harry L. Curtis, Roy Cowan and James 
P. Van Huss. 
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“Bverything aust Platter us 
to our Finger Tips,” 
am Enver Barrymore 
~ 
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Forced Perspective as a Means 
of Featuring the Product 


Unusual Effects May Be Secured by Breaking Away from the Everyday 
Eye-Level Arrangement 


By W. Livingston Larned 


[* complicated compositions, par- 
ticularly those which feature ac- 
tion and figures,’ it is frequently 
dificult so to place the central ob- 
ject, the product or its use, as 
to bring it well into the forefront 
of attention. Objects welded 
into such compositions may be- 
come confused and indistinct. It 
is under such conditions that the 
shrewd artist looks about 
for forced perspective 
ind the unusual in view- 
point. 

It is an interesting fact 
that most illustrations, 
certainly the majority of 
photographs, are based 
on a conventional human 
angle and as seen through 
ordinary eyes. The aver- 
age person seldom has an 
opportunity to “see 
things” save through pro- 
saic eyes. We pass along 
a street and observe a 
moving motor car, but in- 
variably as seen from the 
eye range as we stand on 
the street or. pavement. 

One advertiser was in- 
spired by a flash he hap- 
pened to see in a motion 
picture to build a really 
remarkable series of illustrations 
for hosiery. This screen drama in- 
cluded a cavalry charge. The men 
and horses swept nearer and nearer 
from a distant point and then 
seemed to sweep right out and over 
the camera. The eye looked up 
under the charging animals and the 
flying hoofs came directly into the 
foreground. 

So the advertiser wrote to the 
producing company, asking how 
this strange perspective view was 
secured. ° 

The method was comparatively 
simple. The camera man had been 
placed in a ditch, dug for the pur- 
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pose, and his machine pointed up- 
ward. here was overhead pro- 
tection which did not get in the 
path of the lens, and the horses 
merely leaped over this shrewdly 
placed “gallery.” 

Such unusual visual approaches 
to a scene or an object almost al- 
ways result in an attractive, vigor- 
ously strong type of illustration, 





Kayser Gives Striking Prominence to the Product, 
Hosiery, by an Unusual Perspective 


and serve the additional purpose 
of bringing the product into the 
immediate foreground. They are 
not the visual range of one person 
in a thousand, however, and this 
doubtless accounts for their singu- 
lar ability to interest the eye. 
Speaking of hosiery, a composi- 
tion appeared recently which, ad- 
vertising Kayser hosiery for 
women, provided much the same 
forced perspective vista, and gave 
such prominence to the product 
that it was far more compelling 
than anything else in the layout. 
The aisle of a theater was drawn, 
as if visioned from the floor level, 
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and a pair of legs projected out into 
it from the right, reaching almost 
from top to bottom of the space. 
The hosiery could, therefore, be 
drawn in skilful detail. 

It is only necessary to experi- 
ment a little to discover the pos- 
sibilities.of this idea. If you will 
stoop, for a moment, to the street 
level, or bring the eyes as near to 
the floor of a room as possible 
and look straight out or upward, 
you will begin to under- 
stand what can be done 
with a camera or by the 
artist, if he once de- 
cided to allow perspec- 
tive to aid him in fea- 
turing a definite object 
in a composition. It 
is surprising that more 
of this sort of thing is 
not attempted, because 
those pictures which are 
based on the laws of 
such perspective are 
comfortably away from 
the conventional. 

There is no easy ex- 
planation of the fact, 
but when an object is 
photographed or seen 
from above it always 
looks smaller than when 
the opposite perspective 
is taken. The coming 
of the garage greasing 
pit for automobiles has brought 
about a number of remarkable 
illustrations of motor cars. It was 
found that when the camera man 
climbed down into one of these 
pits and made an upward perspec- 
tive study of the machine, it 
brought an entirely new concep- 
tion of motor cars. And certain 
chassis features could thus be 
brought well in the foreground of 
attention. 

A campaign for tires was ar- 
ranged along these lines, with the 
artist making his pictures as if 
from slightly beneath the cars. 
And because the tires were di- 
rectly in the foreground, the in- 
finite detail of their pattern treads 
was far easier to portray. 

A set of fine silverware was be- 
ing photographed for a catalog 
illustration. The table had been 
studio-set for an afternoon lunch- 
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eon, with every requisite social 
detail in place, a domestic science 
expert having attended to correct 
placing of the various objects. 
But the advertising manager was 
not satisfied with the prints when 
they were delivered to him, for the 
quite logical reason that while the 
“shots” were exquisite, the larger 
silver pieces meshed into the vast 
amount of accessory detail. He 
felt they should. dominate. 





The Look-Down Angle of This Illustration for Spud 
Cigarettes Makes the Advertisement Distinctive 


Studio artists argued with him. 
He would commercialize his illus- 
tration if he attempted any trick 
compositions. Why not just photo- 
graph the products separately 
against a simple background, if it 
was absolutely essential that they 
“hog” the space? 

Back to the studio he went, de- 
termined to find a way, and to over- 
come these objections. By chance 
he just happened to stoop beside 
the set table. And at once he knew 
he “had it.” The other photo- 
graphs had been taken in the quite 
conventional manner, from above, 
with the camera at a considerable 
distance from the objects. In the 
new attempt, the camera was placed 
quite near to the table, and abso- 
lutely on a level with the cloth. 
Several negatives were made and 
all of them turned out handsomely. 

The silverware was shown in 
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HE Boston Evening American 
has practically half* (46%) of the circulation of 
all Boston evening newspapers. 
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large size and the unnecessarily 
obtrusive background details were 
partially lost in the haze of dis- 
tance and through photographic 
processes. The lighting scheme 
was such, moreover, that concen- 
tration was helped out immeasur- 
ably. 

In another case it was neces- 
sary to picture some toilet articles 
on a dressing table, sur- 
rounded by such ad- 
ditional accessories as 
would naturally be 
there. All of the prints 
disclosed that two bot- 
tles of perfume and a 
compact were con- 
fusedly jumbled up in 
the composition. A new 
scheme was tried. A 
special table was rigged 
up with a glass top. 
And the picture was 
photographed upward 
through this piece of 
glass, at an acute angle. 
The camera was near 
the objects. 

This was a startlingly 
original illustration, with 
many futuristic touches, 
due to the highly uncon- 
ventional viewpoint. It 
was another case of 
seeing things as they 
are not usually seen. 

The tendency is to place the cam- 
era too far away from the object, 
and to include too much in the 
illustration. Desirous of artistic 
atmosphere, the compositions are 
muddled and confused by details 
which are not really essential to 
the success of establishing such at- 
mosphere. 

A series of exceptionally beauti- 
ful prints for a campaign in 
women’s publications was deliv- 
ered, and aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm in the office. They 
were studies of very fine glass- 
ware, appropriately posed on tables, 
sideboards, etc. All along, the 
photographer had been cautioned 
to show more than the product. 
The settings must suggest class and 
distinction. 

And this was done. By looking, 
you could pick out the glassware, 
but it was not easy to locate. The 
luxury of the trappings, on the 
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other hand, blinded the critics to 
the true purpose of these illustra- 
tions. They were willing to OK 
the campaign then and there. 
Alone, in his own office, the ad- 
vertising manager got out a pair 
of shears and some plain white 
paper. He believed there was too 


much atmosphere and far too little 
glassware. 





Boiler — plus Radiators — plus Balsam-Wool 
—there's a Modern Heating Equipment 


hrotder to make heat, he radiators  Balsam- Wool is flexible I racks imo every 

0 it in che roomse—che Beisam- nook and cranny —seals every creck— =» 
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“Here It Was Possible for the Advertiser to Obtain 
an Unusual Perspective Without Distortion 


He cut holes in the paper, manu- 
factured mortises out of it, and 
placed these fragments over the 
negatives, in every case narrow- 
ing down the outer margins. He 
was not long in finding that the 
more he cut away from the mar- 
gins, the more important the prod- 
uct became. Then concentration 
was far easier. Nor was anything 
of the requisite atmosphere omitted. 
There had merely been too much 
of it before. 

Not until he plated one of these 
“bobbed” compositions and _ sub- 
mitted a complete advertisement, 
side by side with the larger origi- 
nal print which was its initial in- 
spiration, were the others willing 
to admit he was right. 

It is not necessary at all to com- 
mercialize an illustration in order 
to play up the product. Atmos- 
phere is a good idea, yes, but it 
should not be allowed to run away 
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a New size LIBERTY went over with a rush! 
stle It was introduced on Saturday, January 


Sth. On Monday a flood of dealers’ tele- 
grams reached LIBERTY'S office. They read: 


“Rush more copies.” 

“Greatest sale we’ve ever had.” 

"Sellout assured.” 

“Boy sales and newsstand sales 
bigger than ever.” 

“Increase our order next week.” 


For a year LIBERTY had been unable to 
meet the demand for copies. With the new 
size, orders were increased. Even then the 
demand was not satisfied. More copies of 
the issue were sold than ever before in 
LIBERTY’S history. 
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ent With each succeeding issue, the circula- 
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During 1928, The Detroit News set a new record in newspaper 
advertising—that of being the only newspaper in America to 
be either first, second or third for 15 consecutive years. 

A remarkable feature about The Detroit News’ outstanding 
advertising record is the fact that but two newspapers—and 
those in cities of many times Detroit’s population—exceeded its 
total of advertising for the year. 
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Chicago Tribu 
Detroit News 


Standing of Papers in U. S. 
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ire Advertising 


30,838,954 
30,512,112 
30,459,968 


EKDAY AND SUNDAY COMBINED 





per 
e i In weekday advertising, however, The Detroit News led the 
world, leading the second largest medium in America by a total 
of more than 2,000,000 lines! 
ding Such outstanding preference for The Detroit News is no more 
and remarkable than the thorough coverage of Detroit homes pos- 
i its sible through The News for in this large and especially rich 
city, The News reaches 4 out of every 5 homes taking any Eng- 
lish newspaper. 
(CONTINUED) 
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with more vital essentials of an 
advertising picture, as it so fre- 
quently does. 

The camera or the artist turn out 
such handsome, polished, delight- 
ful pictures that one’s sound judg- 
ment is likely to suffer at the criti- 
cal moment. It is expedient to sell 
atmosphere, but it is more impor- 
tant to sell the product merely in 
relation to the background. 
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uct in the rafters of a house made 
distortion unnecessary. 

The airplane has had consider- 
able to do with the popularity of 
the bird’s-eye perspective. It is so 
easy now to get photographs from 
above that they are being used more 
and more. Many illustrations are 
deliberately made to give the im- 
pression that they are taken from 





A bottle of perfume and a 
jewel case may suggest lux- 
ury and quality to a far 
greater extent than an en- 
tire dressing table, a chair 
and some of the wall deco- 
rations. 

Perspective and its pos- 
sibilities are by no means 
fully understood in the lay- 
ing out of an advertising 
illustration. There are tech- 
nical books on the subject 
which every advertising 
man, and certainly every 
visualizer and artist, should 
read. 

I believe artists of the 
past understood these prin- 
ciples far better than we 
do today. Some of the 
most marvelous canvases 
of the Louvre and the art 
galleries of Italy bring per- 
spective to bear as per- 
haps the most vital spark 
and feature. 











However, every year sees 
more and more of our ad- 
vertising artists and photo- 
graphers breaking away 
from the prosaic eye-level 
viewpoint in their composi- 
tions. We are being regaled with 
bird’s-eye views and worm’s-eye 
views of pianos and percale. 

Very often it is possible to pho- 
tograph or draw a product from 
an unusual angle without distort- 
ing it in any way. Usually, how- 
ever, the distortion which is the 
natural result of forced perspec- 
tive is the thing that is most de- 
sired. It gives a modernistic ap- 
pearance to an advertisement. 

The Balsam-Wool 
that is reproduced with this article 
shows how one advertiser has used 
an unusual perspective without any 
distortion. The use of the prod- 


illustration ° 


The Mohawk Carpet Mills Secure a Novel Effect 
with a Simple 


of Their 


Drawing in One 
Advertisements 


an airplane, thus taking advantage 
of the current interest in aviation. 
Such pictures almost always catch 
and hold one’s attention. 


Inland Press Plans Chicago 
Meeting 


The Inland Daily Press Association 
will hold its annual —e at Chicago 
on February 19 and 20. A feature of 
this meeting, in addition to the election 
of new officers, will be a discussion by 
two experienced newspaper men of 

“How to Sell Newspaper Space” and 
“How It Is Being Purchased.” Walter 
S. Montgomery, of the New Albany, 
Ind., Tribune, will talk on “‘Propaganda 
vs. News.” 
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R ounding out 
a complete selling job 


Because Frigidaire outdoor adver- 
tising is planned and prepared as a 
definite part of the general cam- 
paign, there isa close tie-up between 
copy in the magazines, copy in the 
newspapers and copy used in out- 
door advertising. 


This method is followed because 
the Frigidaire Corporation and 
The Geyer Company believe it is 
the proftable way to use outdoor 
advertising—as a distinct part of 
an advertising plan designed to do 
a complete selling job. 


The Geyer Company, Advertising 


DAYTON, OHIO. 








Herr is an example of the timely tie-up b: twee 
Frigidaire newspaper and outdoor advertising © or t 


month of December. 

By bringing out the most important points ¢ nph 
sized in national advertising during the year-~-ev¢ 
permanent spectaculars are given a degree of tim 


liness. 




























TheNEW © 
Frigidaire 

Make her days more pleasant 

with this New Christmas Gift 
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Fricwwaire outdoor advertising is placed by 
The Geyer Company through the National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, Inc. 


(Read on) 











Through Your yp sing Age 





r NHE FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
uses outdoor advertising for 
two purposes. First, to em- 

phasize the national selling message. 

Second, to associate that message with 

the name and location of the local 

dealer. This advertising is placed 
through the Frigidaire Corporation’s 
advertising agency with the National 

Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 

Thus they secure the services of the 

advertising organization best qualified 

to prepare the advertising because of 
their intimate knowledge of their 
client’s advertising problems. 

And they receive the cooperation of 

the placing organization with the best 

facilities for securing locations, post- 
ing, checking and merchandising 
cooperation. 

They receive interlocking service for 

outdoor advertising that insures the 

advertising investment. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureat 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago Detroit 
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Don’t Be So Hard on Insurance 
Adjusters, Mr. Bradbury 


It's the Company, More Often Than the Adjuster, Which Is at Fault 


By B. L. Moore 


Business Promotion Manager, 


HASTEN to answer Amos 

Bradbury’s constructive article* 
because the article and the com- 
ment by the editor seem to pre- 
sent a somewhat unfair indictment 
of insurance companies, although 
the editors assure me that the arti- 
cle was “obviously humorous and 
specifically exempted the great ma- 
jority of insurance companies.” 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


ment methods are concerned, just 
as there are in any industry. In 
other words, some companies pay 
claims promptly, fairly and cour- 
teously, while others are slow, un- 
fair and discourteous. The same 
can be said about the service ren- 
dered by the different concerns in 
any given industry. 

Every buyer of insurance, how- 
ever, should fight 








talk, everywhere, 
about slow, unfair 


There is much 
insurance adjust- 


SUGGESTION by Amos 
Bradbury in the Jan- 


as shy of over-lib- 
eral companies as 
of those that have 





ments. Much of 
this is due to 


misu nderstandings. 
Some of it is 
chargeable to the 


insurers 





uary 17 issue of Printers’ 
Ink that insurance companies 
might very well dispense 
with insurance adjusters, or 
at least employ a different 
type of man for this work, 
has aroused a storm of dis- 
cussion both in and out of 
insurance circles. This ar- 
ticle presents the situation 
from the standpoint of the 
insurance companies and it 
proves that, as always, a 
story is never complete until 
both sides have been heard. 





a reputation of 
paying claims only 
under compulsion. 
A company that 
recognizes unfair 
claims or that pays 
too much on claims 
is jeopardizing its 
financial safety and 
its policyholders 
may find them- 
selves liable for 
claims which revert 
to them because of 








difficul- 





the insolvency of 








some- 
befall when 


policyholders 
hey try to collect claims. 
It should be kept in mind that 
here are as many different kinds 
pf claim adjusters as there are em- 
ployees in any kind of work in 
pny line of business. I get poor 
service from the automobile dis- 
ributor with whom I signed my 
ast “annual contract” but my radio 
Healer is on the job every minute. 
But it would be as unfair to say 
hat all automobile distributors are 
ax as it would be untrue to say 
hat all radio dealers are perfect. 
It should be realized also that 
here are two kinds of insurance 
ompanies—so far as claim adjust- 


he Should Insurance + Get Rid 
f Adjusters?” page 17, Printers’ In« 
f January 17 


their company. 
Until a few years ago, the claim 
departments of casualty and fire 
insurance companies were too fre- 
quently composed of man versed in 
the art of driving a bargain and 
“shaving” a settlement. Apparently, 
Mr. Bradbury and his friends have, 
unfortunately, placed their insur- 
ance with organizations continuing 
to employ this type of adjuster. 
The advancements of large-scale 
manufacturing and the increase of 
automobile travel speedily resulted 
in the rejuvenation of claims set- 
tlement principles and practices. 
Progressive companies long ago 
realized that their policyholders 
were paying for certain protection 
and that in order to keep good- 
will, it was necessary to give 
honorable service and fulfil the 
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terms of the contract. This 
brought about a more business- 
like handling of the claims pre- 
sented and a higher grade of 
personnel to assume the new re- 
sponsibilities. 

To the writer’s knowledge, some 
companies today interview fifty or 
sixty applicants before they hire 
one adjuster. The one selected is 
usually a college graduate with an 
excellent family background, pos- 
sessing a character and reputation 
beyond reproach. The adjusters 
so selected are then given an in- 
tensive theoretical and practical 
training lasting six weeks or more 
before they are allowed to form 
any contacts with the public. The 
following is an extract taken from 
the first of thirty-five training lec- 
tures.given to the new adjuster by 
one of the country’s outstanding 
casualty companies : 


Today, the claim man must be a 
psychologist—one capable of visualizing 
the motives and peculiarities of those 
with whom he deals. He is a salesman 
of the highest type, constantly selling 
the intangible—a signature to a state- 
ment containing the accurate facts as 
given by the individual to the adjuster; 
a discontinuance to a malingerer; a 
fair and honest settlement to the claim- 
ant demanding excessive damages; the 
ideals of his company to those with 
whom he comes in contact; and good- 
will to the assured. He may sell his 
wares to a milkman at five in the 
morning or to a night watchman at 
twelve midnight; to a lawyer skilled 
in his trade or to a banker whose time 
is invaluable, and the percentage of 
successful sales is astonishing. 

He is the sessor of the funda- 
mental principles of law necessary to 
his occupation. He has a sound knowl- 
3 of the theory of coverage and 
policy contracts. He understands the 
intricacies of labor legislation. He com- 
mands a working knowledge of the re- 
sults of industrial surgery. He _har- 
bors the requisites necessary to the 
gentlemanly executive such as_person- 
ality, insight perspective, originality, 
analysis, accurate judgment and tact. 
He has the inherent quality of securing 
the confidence of those with whom he 
deals. He spends the company’s money 
as if it were his own, in order that 
justice may be done to all. 

You will gather your facts and com- 
plete your settlements without being 
biased; without drawing a conclusion 
until all details are presented, and 
never allow your emotions and sym- 
pathies to dominate your better judg- 
ment. You will exercise the utmost re- 
sourcefulness in order to secure the 
truth and bring about satisfactory and 
honest settlements. You will be con- 
tinually serving humanity in general 
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by placing needed funds in the hands 
of those legally entitled to receive re. 
imbursement, and jealously guard the 
company’s treasury in seeing that pay. 
ments on fraudulent claims are kept 
to a minimum. Yok will be serving in. 
dustry in general by performing your 
part of the work in an occupation that 
acts as an economic stabilizer to all 
industry. 


Great care is used in supervising 
claim adjusters, after they go into 
the field. They are watched, 
guarded and aided in every way 
possible. Frequent round-the-table 
meetings are held to exchange 
ideas. 

Since Mr. Bradbury obviously 
referred to casualty and fire in- 
surance companies—not to life in- 
surance companies—this article 
will exclude all reference to the 
claim settling policies of the latter 
companies. 

Fire insurance claim adjustment 
differs from most forms of casu- 
alty insurance settlement, in that 
a loss under a fire policy usually 
calls for a direct settlement be- 
tween the policyholder and the 
company. Casualty insurance, on 
the other hand, supplies the policy- 
holder with protection against his 
legal liability for injury to others, 

The fire and casualty insurance 
buyer can eliminate the cost and 
worry of unsatisfactory claim ad 
justment by: 

1. Carefully selecting his com- 
pany. 

2. Living up to the terms of his 
contract. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the 
trouble described in Mr. Brad- 
bury’s article (and I am not at- 
tempting to deny that such trou- 
ble does not occur many times) 
is due to the policyholder’s care- 
lessness in selecting his company. 

I venture to say that only a few 
fire insurance buyers can name 
the companies with which their 
insurance is placed. They buy 
from Cousin Tom or Uncle Dick 
or fraternity brother: Harry. When 
their policy arrives they thrust it 
in an obsolete pigeon-hole, throw 
it in the bottom drawer of a trans- 
fer case, or take it home and en- 
trust it to the mercies of a clean- 
ing woman’s spring complex. 

Then comes the fire—and the 
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fire-works. Mr. Average Policy- 
holder learns, for the first time, 
the name of the company carrying 
his policy, if he can find his insur- 
ance contract. 
“Well,” he says, “I’ll go down 
and see Jim and he'll fix me up.” 
But Jim is one of 5,000 repre- 
sentatives of an insurance company 
which gets its distribution by of- 
fering a somewhat higher commis- 
sion, a more liberal advertising 
program, or one of several other 
inducements which some companies 
must use to attract the attention 
of the representative of several 
companies. Jim doesn’t mean any- 
thing to the company and reluc- 
tantly admits this when he points 
out his inability to settle the claim. 
He has to refer it to the company. 
Then Mr. Average Policyholder 
learns that he must prove his loss. 
After much head-scratching and 
pencil-sharpening he finds himself 
somewhat hazy as towhen he bought 
the rug in Mabel’s room and what 
he paid for it; likewise with regard 
to one thousand and one other 
items. But he finally makes out 
his “invoice” of burned goods to 
the insurance company and sits 
back to wait for his check, be- 
cause he had a $5,000 policy and 
his inventory amounted to $4,800. 
Enter the “hard-boiled” adjuster. 
Item No. 1—a $400 all electric 
radio bought November 10, 1927. 
“Of course, you understand, Mr. 
Policyholder, that your contract 
says that our company will re- 
place or repay you up to the re- 
placement value of your radio, not 
what you paid for it,” says the 
“H.-B.” adjuster. 
And then comes the explosion. 
All of this agony, grief, and loss 
of good-will could have been 
avoided if Mr. Average Policy- 
holder had spent one-tenth as much 
time buying his insurance as he 
used in buying his radio. All he 
has to do is to exert reasonable 
forethought in selecting his com- 
pany. Then he should take time 
to get an explanation of his con- 
tract. If he buys from an in-law 
or a college chum he may find 
himself in some such a predica- 
ment as was described by Mr. 
Bradbury. 
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When you insure your car 
against fire, you collect from your 
company in case of such loss; but 
if you insure against personal in- 
jury, your company protects you 
under the terms of your policy 
for your legal liability to the per- 
son or persons injured by your car 
up to the limit of your policy; 
therefore, you are buying immu- 
nity from financial loss and legal 
tangles. 

In casualty insurance, the care- 
ful selection of a company is at 
least of equal importance with the 
intelligent selection of a fire in- 
surance carrier. Select a company 
that has ample financial resources: 
that satisfies its policyholders—a 
company that has a proved record 
of keeping its policyholders out of 


court. Otherwise you may lose 
your car, your home and your sayv- 
ings. Complete coverage in a 
strong company with a proved 


record for settling claims quickly 
and fairly doesn’t cost any more. 
Oftentimes, such coverage actually 
costs less. 

America’s biggest businesses 
have been buying their insurance 
direct from large, sound, com- 
panies for many years. They sat- 
isfy themselves as to the strength, 
management, service, and cost of 
policies in a company before they 
buy and they get one hundred cents 
value for their insurance dollars. 
Mr. Average Policyholder—the in- 
dividual home-owner and car-own- 
er—can buy all of his insurance 
the same way. More of them are 
doing it every year. They then 
become members of their company 
—not just a name on the books 
of several different companies. 

By “shopping around” for in- 
surance a prospect can find many 
companies that don’t quibble over 
claims or give their policyholders 
the third degree when a claim is 
presented. There are many good 
companies, all growing rapidly and 
soundly. They can and do settle 
claims fairly and quickly without 
embarrassing their policyholders 
because they are not over-loaded 
with high selling costs. They are 
not struggling under the burden 
of many undesirable risks where 
gum shoe methods may sometimes 
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4 r Which Is THE 
Radio Medium 9 
in Milwaukee - 


ask the LOCAL RADIO 
PGE civ cccces 
HE KNOWS! 


Unfortunately, the space-buyer finds it ncarly impossible to keep 
fuily informed on each of the many markets all over the country. 
Often he unwittingly bases his opinions on conditions that have 
long since changed. Being usually far away from such markets, 
he is at a great disadvantage. 


The local merchant KNOWS his city. And he KNOWS its 
newspapers. His own cash register is an adequate gauge to 
measure pulling-power. 


Milwaukee radio retailers will tell you that first, last, and 
always, the Wisconsin News is Milwaukee’s FIRST RADIO 
BUY! These figures, particularity significant because they reflect 
the LOCAL DEALER’S choice, are sufficient proof. 


1928 LOCAL RADIO ADVERTISING 


WISCONSIN 
Ps b&: « «tc aS 324,163 agate lines 
Nearest 


GEOR 6 a 0 6 ecole 249,414 agate lines 


This leadership is even more marked when it is remembered that 
these figures are those of the News, a SIX-DAY newspaper, as 
compared to the second newspaper’s SEVEN DAYS of publication. 











Absolutely Necessary 
to ADEQUATELY 


cover the Milwaukee 


Market.... 
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Gheg&iks 


Magazine 
More Than 800,000 Identified Circulation 
Guaranteed 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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If you could turn the Zé 
a on homes n- ZZ Z; Z ‘ i 


. Mis 
Up, You would 
Y tind attention 


‘ ‘Centered on the 
= BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


HIS interest is the result of long years of construc- 
tive newspaper editing and it has built a confi- 
dence that is readily reflected in Advertising results. 











The 1,350,000 persons living in The Booth Newspaper 
Area depend upon these metropolitan newspapers for 
their entire supply of news. 


If you would like the most favorable entrance into 
these 269,365 homes for your sales message use The 
Booth Newspapers. 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bidg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed 
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be necessary to circumvent the sub- 
terfuges of those who try to col- 
lect false claims. 

It is becoming easier to sell a 
sound dollar’s worth of insurance 
to a rapidly increasing’ number of 
responsible insurance buyers, who, 
in return, get a full dollar’s worth 
of protection and pleasant service. 
The leading insurance buyers in 
the country have found out that it 
is much easier, more satisfactory 
and cheaper to buy insurance from 
a certain group of fire insurance 
companies whose sales policy has 
long been one of careful selection 
and “invitation” rather than of 
high-pressure solicitation. In this 
case “it’s harder to keep ’em out 
than sell ’em.” 

Coming finally to a last defense 
of insurance adjusters as a class, 
there are all kinds—hard-boiled, 
dishonest, discourteous, fair, gentle- 
manly and honest—but only those 
who measure up to the last three 
qualifications remain long with the 
progressive, capably managed com- 
panies that are serving a large part 
f the insurance buying public. 

An upright, courteous adjuster 
is the policyholder’s greatest pro- 
tection. He is the keystone of 
his company. He guards against 
the malingerer, the unscrupulous 
property-owning “fire-bug,” the 
faker and the shyster and his ser- 
vices are reflected in the form of 
lower net rates and lower net costs 


—money that would never be saved . 


without the intelligent, honest han- 
dling of assignments by capable 
adjusters. 


Sherman Agency Has Airport 
Account 


The George C. Sherman Co., Inc., 
has been appointed to direct the ad- 
vertising of Holmes Airport, Inc., New 
Yor. E. H. Holmes & Company, New 
York, aircraft securities, also have a 
pointed the Sherman agency to handle 

their financial advertising. 


Appoints Wm. B. Remington 
Agency 

The Lamson & Goodnow Manufactur- 
ing Company, Shelburne Falls, Mass., 
manufacturer of cutlery, has appointed 
Wm. B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass., advertising agency, to direet its 
ulvertising account. 
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This Reader, If He Gets the 
“Flu,” Tells What He’ll Do 


Recipe Service Company 
PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 25, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I quote from your issue of January 
24, “Be Careful of ‘Flu’ in Advertis- 


in 
re is a fact generally accepted by 
medical authorities, based on world- 
wide medical experience, that there is 
no known drug or combination of drugs 
which will prevent or cure influenza. 
Products labeled effective for this pur- 
pose will unhesitatingly be classed as 
misbranded within the meaning of the 
Food and Drugs | Act and treated ac- 
cordingly. ‘ 

This quotation is that of W. G. 
Campbell, who, according to the article 
is Director of regulatory work of the 
Department of Agriculture’s Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administration. 

What the writer of this letter would 
like to know, is the make-up of the va- 
rious pills, tablets, liquids, prescrip- 
tions, sniffs, snuffs, salves, poultices, 
sprays and rubs that doctors every- 
where give to people everywhere who 
are supposed to have this thing called 
“flu.” If medical authorities have gen- 
erally accepted the fact that there is no 
drug or combination of drugs that will 
either prevent or cure influenza, is it 
not about time that someone, some- 
where, started to curb my doctor and 
yours from charging us for something 
when he knows there is nothing that 
will cure us? 

Or is the whole thing hokum? Per- 
sonally I’m going to drink lots of 
lemonade, swill a few doses of bicar- 
bonate of soda and lemon juice, bathe, 
keep away from ‘“‘cases” and get plenty 
of rest whenever I think the “flu” is 
flirting with me. But if I get it in 
spite of these things that millions of 
us feel quite sure are preventives, I’m 
going to take pills, tablets, and potions 
as set before me by my family physi- 
cian, even though those pills, tablets 
and potions may be something that I 
could purchase in the _ local drugstore 
under a trade-name if I but knew what 
to ask for and save plenty in 
the doing. 

Ricnarp S. Bonp, 
Director. 


F. W. Carey with New 


Orleans “Times-Picayune” 

F. W. Carey, formerly with the New 
Orleans Item-Tribune, has joined the 
national advertising department of the 
Times-Picayune, ot that that city. 


Death of W. D. Blabon 

Walter D. Blabon, vice-president of 
The Gooeae W. Blabon Company, 
Philadelphia, Blabon linoleum and Fel- 
tex, tek recently at that city. He was 
fifty-four years of age. 


Joins Theodore H. Bernstein 
Arnold B. Krupnick has joined the 
staff of Theodore H. Bernstein, New 
York, advertising. 
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Rotogravure to 
Dominate Westinghouse 
Campaign 





| pana tee advertisements in 
newspaper rotogravure sections 
will constitute a background for 
the entire consumer advertising 
campaign for 1929 of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Mfg. Com- 
pany, according to J. C. McQuis- 
ton, general advertising manager 
of that company. This rotogravure 
advertising, which will appear in 
newspapers of nearly forty leading 
cities as the foundation of the new 
Westinghouse campaign, will be 
basically institutional in character. 

Facing a problem which Mr. Mc- 
Quiston describes as one of “mak- 
ing Westinghouse recognized not 
only for its name but for the prod- 
ucts it makes,” this company will 
continue to use newspapers, in ad- 
dition to the rotogravure series, 
business papers, farm papers, col- 
lege publications and direct mail. 
Following a period of two years’ 
research, the Westinghouse com- 
pany will treble the amount of 
newspaper space and in its new 
campaign will use between 600 and 
700 newspapers. 

“Furthermore, I am convinced in 
our technical advertising,” states 
Mr. McQuiston, “not enough atten- 
tion has been paid to telling the 
industries a more complete story 
of Westinghouse service and for 
this year we will present a number 
of broad institutional messages in 
the technical magazines.” The list 
of business and technical magazines 
to be used by Westinghouse will 
number over 150, covering practi- 
cally every American industry. 

In addition, as in the past, State 
farm papers will be used for such 
advertising as is applicable to rural 
communities. An added feature of 
the new program is the use of fi- 
nancial publications which were not 
included in last year’s program. 

The 1929 program calls for the 
insertion of more than 20,000 news- 
paper advertisements in more than 
500 cities, many of these in full- 
page size and all of them larger 
space than previously used. This 
advertising will feature not only 
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apparatus lines but substantial 
space also will be devoted to insti- 
tutional work for the company and 
to provide a background for the 
advertising to appear in other 
mediums. With thirty-five metro- 
politan districts as nuclei, full- 
page advertisements will be used, 
designed on the institutional idea 
rather than to sell a specific prod- 
uct of the company. In these same 
cities will also appear, throughout 
the year, a large number of prod- 
uct advertisements to stimulate the 
sales of specific apparatus. 

In addition, a second group of 
smaller but important cities, total- 
ing approximately seventy, will 
carry large-space unit advertise- 
ments on the specific apparatus and 
appliances of the company. 

A third group of still smaller 
cities and towns numbering more 
than 500 will carry advertisements 
designed to stimulate local dealers’ 
sales in their respective communi- 
ties. These advertisements will tell 
primarily the story of home ap- 
pliances. 

Making approximately 2,2 
products, Westinghouse finds it 
impossible to feature each product 
individually. Consequently the 
campaign will be broken up into 
four-month periods, during which 
certain products will be featured in 
group appeals. 


Death of A. D. Palmer 


Arthur D. Palmer, advertising man 
ager of the New York Central Lines, 
New York, died recently as the result 
of am automobile accident. He was 
forty-five years of age. He had been 
with the New York Central System for 
twenty-five years. Mr. Palmer was ad 
vertising manager of the New York 
Central Railroad Company until his 


2,200 


manager of 


promotion to advertising| : 
ines in 1927. 


the New York Central 


Curtis Advances A. J. 
Fernandez 


A. J. Fernandez has been appointed 
assistant to the advertising director of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia. He has been with the Curtis 
organization for eleven years. 


J. G. Rideout with Manning 
Studios 


John Gordon Rideout, formerly with 
the Charles Daniel Frey Comey. Chi- 
cago, “has joined the Manning Studios, 
Cleveland, in a layout capacity. 
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Good News from the Condé Nast Publications 











5. R.O. 


On January 21, 1929, Vanity Fair’s 
advance bookings of advertising space 
reached the highest point in the history 
of the magazine. 


Space now on order totals 829 pages. 


This figure represents a gain of 260 
pages over the volume on the books on 
January 21, 1928. 


The S. R. O. sign always means “There’s 
a good show inside!” 


Have you reserved space for your clients in 
Vanity Fair? Have you reserved ENOUGH? 





The Condé Nast Publications and Properties are: vocur... 


VANITY FAIR . . . HOUSE & GARDEN . . . THE AMERICAN 
GOLFER .. . VOGUE PATTERN BOOK ... BRITISH VOGUE... 
FRENCH VOGUE. . . GERMAN VOGUE... LE JARDIN DES 


MODES... BRITISH VOGUE PATTERN BOOK... . VOGUE MODEN- 
ALBUM...VOGUE PATTERNS...THE CONDE NAST PRESS... 
THE CONDE NAST SYNDICATE 
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Pacific Coast Clubs Hold Mid- 
Winter Meeting 


The mid-winter conference of the Pa- 
cific Advertising Clubs Association was 
held at San Francisco on January 28 
and the morning of January 29 and in 
Oakland the afternoon of January 29, 
the directors of the association taking 
charge of the Oakland Advertising Club 
meeting on the 29th and the San Fran- 
cisco 
30th. 

During the business sessions of the 
conference a five-year program of defi- 
nite objectives was adopted. It was 
also decided to recommend to the an- 
nual business meeting of the association 
that continuity and management of the 
association be provided for by an over- 
lapping method of electing directors in 
stead of the year-to-year basis now in 
practice. The delegates present dis- 
cussed, at length, relations between the 
Coast association and the International 
Advertising Association, and adopted a 
resolution endorsing the present pro- 
grams and policies of the a . A. 


J. R. Weddell Joins Pedlar & 


Ryan 
Justin R. Weddell, for the last seven 
years with the Erickson Company, Inc., 
New York, as an aecount executive, 


has joined Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, as a member of the firm. 
Before coming to New York he was 
advertising manager of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber potion Akron, Ohio. 


E. A. Malloy oy ‘Made General 
Manager, Porter Corporation 


Edward A. Malloy, who last year 
joined The Porter Corporation, Boston, 
advertising agency, as director of copy 
and service, has been made _ general 
manager. He was formerly with Dore- 
mus & Company and the Wells Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., both at that city. 


Wright Aero Appoints 
Pedlar & Ryan 


The Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, Paterson, N. J., has appointed 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York, to di- 
rect its advertising account. This ap- 


pointment becomes effective April 1. 


Cotton-Textile Institute Ap- 
points B. B. D. & O. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
New York, has appointed Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 


Reddy Tee Account to Croot 
The Nieblo Mfg. Co., Inc., New 


York, maker of Reddy tees, has ap- 
pointed the Samuel C. Croot Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
handle 


its advertising account. 





Advertising Club meeting on the@ 
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“Women’s Wear Magazine” 
Changes Name 


Women’s Wear Magazine, published 
by The Fairchild Publications, New 
York, has changed its name to Style 
Sources. Starting five years ago as a 
summary publication of Women’s Wear 
Daily, Women’s Wear Magazine has de 
veloped an editorial content devoted to 
selective reports of style and sources 
and the new name has been adopted t 
describe better this editorial content. 


W. M. Engelmann Joins 
Currier & Harford 


William M. Engelmann, for the last 
four years space buyer and office man 
ager of Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been mack 
secretary-treasurer and business man 
ager of Currier & Harford, Ltd., print 
ing, of that city. He was at one tim: 
with Goode & Berrien, Inc., former ad 
vertising agency of that city. 


Edith Whitlock Joins Pedlar & 
Ryan 

Miss Edith Whitlock, who has been 
with Lambert & Feasley, Inc., New 
York, for the last six years as = 
buyer, has joined Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, in a lik« 
capacity. Previously Miss Whitlock was 
with Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc 
Chicago, for twelve years. 


W. T. Mullally Joins 


Guenther-Law Agency 
William T. Mullally, recently vic 
president of Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc., New York, has joined Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., advertising 
agency, of that city. He was at one 
time president of the former William 1 
a Inc., advertising agency, New 
or 


Robert Warner, Advertising 


Manager, “Charm” 

Robert Warner has béen appointed 
advertising manager of Charm, Newark, 
N. J.. He was formerly with the ad 
vertising staffs of Cosmopolitan and 
Red Book Magazine and more recently 
has been advertising manager of thx 
American Piano Company, New. York 
Mr. Warner’s headquarters will be at 
New York 


Bruce Ashby with Postum 


Bruce Ashby, formerly with the ] 
Walter Thompson Company at New 
York and recently in charge of its 
Copenhagen office, has joined the ad- 
vertising department of Postum Com 
pany, Incorporated. 


oe W. Shannon, Jr., has _ joined 
the Marshall-Wells Company, Duluth, 
wholesale hardware, as assistant to the 
advertising manager. He was previ 
ously with Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul 
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“Accurate- complete 
Market Data 


of Interest To Every /Advertiser 





Of Metropolitan Cincin- j 
nati families 
89.25% are white 
8.27% are colored 
2.02% are foreign 
46% undetermined 
Foreign families as shown 
represent only families 
not accustomed to Amer- 
ican habits of living. 


HE following facts show 
© why Cincinnati is a mar- 
ket well worth cultivat- 
ing. Note the large percentage 


of Class A families in Metropol- 
itan Cincinnati, suburban and 


country trade area. This class a 5 
represents families with the larg- 
est buying ability. These facts 


are based on occupation of main 
contributor of family. All in- 
formation was obtained by a 








cently completed by Emerson B. 
‘Knight, Inc., of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. All facts are now 


personal study of families re- available. Write for your copy. 
Metropolitan 

Cincinnati Suburban County 

St ee a 15.14% 17.03 % 21.19% 

NR TE concereecncans 60.54% 60.44% 58.36 % 

ee. * dain 22.53% 20.25 % 18.71% 

Unclassified ............ 1.79% 2.28% 1.74% 


The Cincinnati Times Star 





Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
24 West 40th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
904 Union Trust Bidg. 
Chicago, II. 


COPYRIGHT 1929 
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more than | j 


200.000 women 


bought New York News 
feature patterns in 1928 


Peerless Returns for Per Cent 





Pattern Patterns Published from Previous 

1928 Orders in Previous Months Months 
January 45,439 14,330 31.54 
February 66,972 23,354 34.88 
March 79,621 35,410 44.48 
April 55,449 11,721 21.13 
May 63,362 29,713 46.90 
June 56,583 26,119 46.16 
July 54,266 24,552 45.24 
August 43,056 12,318 28.61 
September 28,999 14,221 49.03 
October 32,357 16,720 51.67 
November 28,051 13,423 47.85 
December 20,567 8,291 40.31 
974,722 230,172 40.04 


home cireulation? 





3445 
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Long Life... 


AA NEWS pattern is published every 

day, and sent to readers on receipt 
of ten cents. The News sells more patterns 
than any other newspaper on earth. And 
40% of the News pattern orders are for 
numbers which appeared in issues of pre- 
| vious months! 

Features keep The News alive in the 
home after interest has waned in news 
of the day. Peerless Patterns, Jane Ed- 
dington’s appetizing recipes, Corinne 
Lowe’s dress hints, Blue Ribbon contin- 
ued stories, Antoinette Donnelly’s beauty 
answers, Dr. Evans’ health advice... 
have permanent value to the 
housewife ... and the com- 
, pact News, small-cized, small- 
bs paged, isstoredinsmall space. 

Like the proverbial pussy, 
News advertising lives nine 
lives in one. Advertisers, 
reflect! 


THE B NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


en 
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COVERAGE 


of the Falls Cities 
at Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Through The Courier-Journal and The Louis- 
ville Times advertisers reach 92% of all the 
families in the *Falls Cities that read any 
Louisville newspaper. 


With this remarkable degree of circulation 
coverage it is only natural that these progres- 
sive newspapers, during 1928, published more 
than 86% of all national lineage carried by 


Louisville newspapers. 
*Louisville, Kentucky. And New 
Albany and Jeffersonville, Indiana. 


Over 180,000 Daily 
Over 145,000 Sunday 
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Che Conrier-Zourna 
THE LOUISVILLE TIME 


Members of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGEN 
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Using Business-Paper Space 
to Help Dealers 


Canadian Westinghouse Inserts Are Designed to Reach Present Dealers 
Rather Than Prospective Dealers 


N? one questions the value of 
1 N business-paper advertising in 
building new dealer contacts but no 
advertiser has really appreciated 
what the medium will do for him 
until he uses*it, not to create new 
dealers, but to help already estab- 
lished dealers to build new -sales. 

The Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, Ltd., has just inaugu- 
rated an unusual series of business- 
paper inserts which, according to 
k. R. Townsend, advertising man- 
ager of the company, are designed 
to “reach the seller of our goods 
in the merchant’s store rather than 
the buyer. We hope to secure our 
customers’ conscious as well as 
unconscious friendship for our 
products and the personnel repre- 
senting this company and our 
wholesale distributors, who from 
time to time call upon them.” 

Mr. Townsend adds: “Our 
thought is, also, that cultivation of 
our present dealer representation 
is even more important than in- 
creasing the number of retail out- 
lets. In other words, we want to 
make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before or possibly 
four or five in a very large number 
of cases.” 

The first insert was published 
in the January issue of a Canadian 
business paper reaching electrical 
retailers and contractors. In ap- 
pearance, this insert is a four-page 
house magazine. It carries a regu- 
lar masthead with the title, “The 
Salary Booster,” and has the date 
line, January, 1929, and is labeled 
Volume I, Number 1. The sub- 
head is “Ways and Means for 
Westinghouse Dealers.” 

In a box at the bottom of the 
front page the following para- 
graph explains the purpose of “The 
Salary Booster”: 


“The Salary Booster” is edited on 
behalf of all Westinghouse dealers and 
salesmen whose income is affected by the 
sale of Westinghouse electrical products. 
Fach month it will present ideas and 
plans which have proven successful in 


eieees increased turnover and profits. 
eaders are invited to forward items and 
photographs for publication to the editor. 


The first article in the insert is 
headed, “Getting behind to get in 
front, the first essential in success- 
ful selling.” It deals with the 
fact that the dealer should sell 
only products in which he has 
the utmost confidence and that 
Westinghouse gives him this type 
of merchandise. There is an illus- 
tration of a Westinghouse ther- 
mometer to be used as a dealer 
identification sign on the dealer’s 
store front. In the second column 
there is a description of the ther- 
mometer and directions as to how 
the dealer can secure it. 

_On the second page is a large 
picture of the prominent Westing- 
house exhibit. The article beneath 
this picture tells something about 
how Westinghouse products are 
being pushed at electrical shows 
and also briefly describes the com- 
pany’s 1928 national advertising 
with the prediction that 1929 will be 
a bigger year. 

On page 3 there is a short item 
suggesting that dealers put in their 
windows a card on which is’ the 


- message “Buy yourself a_ gift.” 


Following this isa reprint from the 
Tide Water Oil Company’s house 
organ which shows twenty reasons 
why salesmen fail. The rest of 
the page is taken up with extracts 
from an article by Marco Morrow 
which appeared in Printers’ Ink 
and is entitled, “Who Pays for 
Advertising ?” 

On the last page is another re- 
print from Printers’ INK called 
“How to Sell in a Store” and de- 
scribes how Harold Gilbert, sales 
manager of the Hessig-Ellis Drug 
Company, showed a retailer the 
possibilities of plussing sales. There 
is a picture of a multiple lighting 
outfit equipped with a Westing- 
Mazda lamp as well as pictures of 
two other Westinghouse products. 
The final article is called, “The 
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Value of Persistency in Direct 
Mail,” this being a reprint from 
Postage and the Mail Bag. 

According to Mr. Townsend the 
first insert is merely indicative of 
what the company hopes to do. As 
time goes on and new interest is 
aroused the company can fill this 
insert with an increasing number 
of interesting sales ideas. 

In order to get the full value 
from the insert the company is 
having reprints made which are 
sent to jobbers for distribution to 
their customers as a follow-up to 
the insert in the magazine. 





Asks If Publication Space Can- 
not Be Sold on Its Merits 


At the last meeting of the Magazine 
Club, its members and guests heard a 
humorous discussion of a matter which 
greatly troubles advertising salesmen. 
The subject concerned the heavy loss 
of time caused by long delays in the 
daily task of calling upon buyers of 
space. Harford Powel, Jr., who was 
the speaker, cloaked the seriousness of 
his remarks with amusing side-play. 

Mr. Powel, until recently editor of 
The Youths’ Companion and now a 
member of Osborne & Powel, Boston 
advertising agency, based his observa- 
tions of the prevailing situation on his 
experience as a magazine man and as 
a buyer of space. In_ substance, it 
seemed, he wanted to know if “cold 
turkey” selling of space is without 
standing. 

It is becoming passé, unprofitable, 
hopelessly out of date for a man to 
make a good product and sell it on its 
merits? This question necessarily was 
applied to the interests of the magazine 
ublisher who, trying to operate his 
usiness on that basis, finds his repre- 
sentatives eer | their heels for hours 
at a time in the reception rooms of 


agencies. 

The fact that many agencies have so 
kindly fitted out these reception rooms 
with comfortable chairs, artistic sur- 
roundings and a wide variety of read- 
ing matter, as viewed by Mr. Powel, 
does not necessarily solve the problem 
for the publisher. 

Homwouty, but nevertheless effec- 
tively, Mr. Powel raised the question 
whether or not indirect selling, college 
acquaintanceships, fraternity brother- 
oods, frequent golfing expeditions, a 
similarity of taste in the selection of 
speakeasies, and the friendship of a 
wife’s third cousin are to be more es- 
sential than downright merit well pre- 
sented. 





New Account for Hoyt 
The Gotham Loan Company, indus- 
trial banking, New York, has appointed 
the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., to 
direct its advertising. 
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Date Set for Export Managers 
Convention 


The Export Managers Club of New 
York will hold its annual convention at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on 
March 19. The preliminary program 
includes the following major topics for 
discussion: ‘“‘Good Exporting or Bad 
Exporting?’ “Export Ethics and Pol- 
icies,” “Credits from the Executive 
Standpoint,” “The Changin, Habits of 
the orld’s Peoples,” “The Growing 
Menace of Nationalism” and “Con- 
struction Contracts and Investments 
Abroad—Their Influence on Export 
Trade.” . 


Carl Gazley to Direct Hookless 
Fastener Sales 


Carl Gazley has resigned as assistant 
to the president in charge of sales of 
the Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., to become 
— sales manager of the Hookless 

astener Company, Meadville, Pa. This 
change of position becomes effective 
February 15. 


L. E. Honeywell Joins Harris 
Printing 

L. E. Honeywell has become a mem 
ber of the firm and er manager of 
the Harris Printin ya Com- 
pany, Cleveland. e was formerly man- 
ager of the Sterling Products Company 
and, at one time was advertising man- 
ager of the National Acme Company, 
both of Cleveland. 











New Account for Bayless- 


Kerr Agency 

The Johnston & Jennings Company, 
Cleveland, has placed its advertising 
account with The Bayless-Kerr Com- 

y, advertising agency of that city. 

agazines and business papers will be 
used in an advertising campaign on the 
Stowe Stoker. 





“Building Investment” 


Appointments 

John Adams has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of Building Investment, 
New York, succeeding Fred G. Sand- 
blom, who has resigned to enter the 
real estate business. John Cullen has 
been appointed Eastern advertising man- 
ager. 


J. L. James with I. A. Klein 


. L.. James has joined the Western 





ofice of I. A. Klein, Inc., publishers’ 
representative. He was pa with 
Bryant, Griffith and runson, Inc., 
Chicago. 





Joins McConnell & Fergusson 
H. Gonthier, recently with the Cana- 
dian Advertising Agency, Montreal, has 
joined McConnell & Fergusson, Ltd., 
advertising agency of that city. 
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Beautiful typography 
is no longer limited to 
advertisers in Chicago 
and environs. Swift- 
flying mail planes have 
brought BUNDSCHO’S 
genius to all America. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 






































Sloan of General Motors Predicts a 
Revolution in Distribution 


And He Tells What General Motors Is Doing to Make Merchandising 
as Scientific as Production 


By Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


Motors Corporation 


President, 


“OMETIMES as I look at our 
\ models in various stages of de- 
velopment it seems to me—un- 
doubtedly it seems to you as you 
look from year to year at the 
progress that is being made—that 
it is almost impossible for the in- 
dustry to offer any greater dollar 


General 


phases I believe to all students of 
industrial developments in _ this 
country and abroad—is the trend 
toward the absorption of an in- 
creasing part of business, using 
that in its broad term, by large or- 
ganizations or, expressed otherwise, 
the trend of business toward big- 

















value. Yet as I go through our ger and bigger business. I am 
research labora- _______-—s sure you must ap 
tories, our engi- r preciate that this 
neering departments LFRED P. SLOAN, JR., || i, taking place in 
and see what our President of General many spheres of 
manufacturing ex- Motors Corporation, is not ' activity. 
ecutives are able to || Sivem to the use of language || There probably 
accomplish from that is designed to startle.|| ;, in the minds of 
ycar to year, I On the contrary, he is|| come a feeling that 
realize that as long || mown for the cautiousness || +}. tendency is to 
as the spirit of | of his a ate. be regretted, but 
progress prevails || Consequently, when he re-|| j-respective of what 
as it has prevailed || marks that certain condi- our individual opin- 
from the beginning, || “0"S «re bound to lead, || ;.,, may be as t 
that the end of || uring the next few years, || +}. psychological 
what we can ac- || a which are | phase of the ques- 
complish is no- || likely to revolutionize our || tion, the fact re- 
where in sight. | present methods of distribu. || -ains that as long 
I reach the con- || tion,” the industrial world as it is economi- 
clusion, therefore, | would do well to stop, look | cally sound and as 


and we in General ko and listen. 





long as the public 








Motors thoroughly 
believe, that there are possibili- 
ties for the future that have not 
in any sense been capitalized. We 
believe that we shall be able 
not only to maintain but to better 
our contribution in the form of 
employment of labor and in con- 
sumption of materials. We realize, 
and I hope we shall always real- 
ize and appreciate, that such an 
opportunity can only be capitalized 
in the event that we are both pro- 
gressive and aggressive and that 
our policies are at all times actu- 
ated by the fundamental principle 
of a desire to serve the public bet- 
ter and still better. 
One of the most 


Part of an address delivered January 
24 before the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


interesting 
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can be served bet- 
ter, which to my mind is the stand- 
ard of measurement, just to that 
extent is the trend bound to pro 
ceed. I personally believe that it 
will proceed and at an accelerated 
pace. 

We might divide business int 
two parts—production and dis 
tribution. We are all familiar with 
the accomplishments of big  busi- 
ness in what we might term “mass 
production.” The motor car is 
perhaps a good illustration. Having 
an insight as I have in very great 
detail in the influence of volum 
on costs, I am astounded at what 
we can accomplish as our volume 
expands. It is only, however, dur 
ing the past two or three years that 
there has been a trend toward the 
same principle in the merchandis- 











ing 
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W. E. HEITLAND 


is one of the well-known illustrators 


appearing in the March McCall's. 


STREET 


A MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 
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Tell Them 


What they want to know, 
not what you want to say 
That's basic in writing winning copy 


VERY man who writes successfully, writes what 
the public likes to hear. If he didn’t, the public 
would not read what he wrote. 

That applies to newspaper writers, playwrights, 
essayists, feature writers, and, ABOVE ALL, to copy 
writers. 

If you write to sway the millions, do it the way 
they like to have it done. Not the way you would 
like to do it. 

If you have pet ideas, pet phrases, pet words, pet 
constructions, keep them for some other use. The 
object of an advertisement is to sell goods. 


And selling goods, in a competitive world, with a 
lot of smart men against you trying to do the same 
thing, is far more complicated than it seems. 

The individual writer's chance to make good 
against that competition is to GIVE INTERESTING 
INFORMATION, concisely put, simply worded and 
dramatically presented to his audience. 

So—don't follow by-paths. Don't try to “trick” 
people into reading your ad. That won't work. You 
must SELL them into a hearing. 


Tell them in the headline what it is all about. If 
your subject is a beauty preparation, make your head- 
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line deal with beauty. If it is an automobile, make it 
deal with motoring. Don't stray a hundred miles off 
your subject to gain “Human Interest.” 


That is folly. The greatest human interest, for 
instance, you can find for a woman in a beauty prep- 
aration is a beautiful skin for her. The greatest for a 
man with enough saved up for the first payment on 
an automobile, is an automobile for him. 


Come out in the open with what you have to offer. 
That gains always the greatest reading. 

Remember that while you may trick a man into 
reading a beauty ad, you can't SELL him. And sell- 
ing is what counts. In thus gaining one unprofitable 
reader, you may be losing ten thousand buyers. 


Then in your text, jump into your subject. Figure 
you have maybe 10 seconds, maybe 30, to get the 
money. And every second you lose on wasted words 
retards some dealer's cash register from ringing, maybe, 
for months. 

Don’t urge, but allure. Don’t say “I,” but “You.” 
Give your readers a chance to sell themselves, by 
making them WANT what you have to offer. 

Those are a few of the commorsense rules in 


writing to the millions. Rules, because they are 
common-sense rules, that make the printed word pay. 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Sod Lats ornnare heamensinaes he axngaee 


steed > anlich 


advertising agency, sel, 3 ng 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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ing or distributing end of business. 

I honestly believe American 
business would be appalled if it 
had a real measure of the ineffi- 
ciency that takes place in too many 
industries between the manufac- 
turer or the producer, and the ulti- 
mate consumer. I believe there is 
a growing recognition of this fact 
and an appreciation of what can 
be accomplished by the application 
of scientific principles in distribu- 
tion such as have produced such 
wonderful results in production 
and that this is bound to lead, dur- 
ing the next few years, to develop- 
ments which are likely to revolu- 
tionize our present methods of 
distribution. 

In speaking of the problem as 
applied to the motor car industry 
I can speak in very specific terms. 
The greatest problem that con- 
fronts us as an industry in the 
handling of a turnover of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 is the effi- 
ciency, effectiveness and_ stability 
of our distributing organization— 
the placing of that organization on 
a sounder and more  econoinic 
foundation. Time does not permit 
and, of course, you would not be 
particularly interested in problems 
or troubles individual to us, but 
there is one phase of the question 
that I want to point out because it 
applies to all business, under all 
conditions. I.am hopeful also if 
we in General Motors are able to 
accomplish what I believe is pos- 
sible, we will have made a contri- 
bution which will be helpful and 
perhaps. somewhat outstanding to 
business in general. 

General Motors distributes its 
products through 20,000 dealers 
scattered over the entire world. 
These dealers have invested in our 
distributing system hundreds of 
millions of dollars and employ or- 
ganizations aggregating over 1,000,- 
000 individuals. During the last 
few years I have visited practically 
every city of any size in the United 
States. Many cities have been 
visited many times. I have under- 
taken that work in order to de- 
velop direct contact with matters 
of distribution and allied problems 
in the hopes that from such con- 
tacts would flow better principles 
and policies and we would be able 
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to see more clearly as to what 
should or should not be done. 

As a result of this work I came 
to the definite conclusion that we 
would never be able to scientifically 
deal with our problems of distribu- 
tion any more than we can intelli- 
gently deal with any problem with- 
out having facts on which our pro- 
cedures can be formulated. The 
facts in this case are; first, the 
ability of the merchant to analyze 
his individual business and second, 
the ability of the manufacturer to 
analyze the merchant’s business 
collectively. In other words, we 
must start with proper accounting 
and it is on that subject that | 
want to say a few words. 


Every Dealer Will Make a Profit 


I believe that through an organ- 
ization which we have been creat- 
ing and are expanding and which 
will eventually spread all over the 
world, we shall be able to so 
stabilize our distributing organiza- 
tion that the failure of any dealer 
to make on the average a return 
on the capital he is employing or 
the loss on the part of any dealer 
of his capital will, in general, be a 
thing of the past. As I see the 
picture, business—and I believe 
that this applies quite generally to 
large business as well as _ small 
business and both to the production 
and distribution end—lacks an ap- 
preciation of the possibilities of 
what can be accomplished through 
accounting. The more popular 
conception of this subject is to 
enable us to know how we stand at 
the end of any period. In other 
words, it is a matter of history. 
Too many lines of business have 
established accounting systems be- 
cause they recognize it as the right 
thing to do. They have not, how- 
ever, an adequate appreciation of 
what its tremendous possibilities 
are. 

While it is important to know 
our status at any time, it is still 
far more important to understand 
and appreciate the various factors 
and influences that underlie ow 
whole structure to the end that we 
can look forward, by means of o 
accounting system, and can alt 
our procedure or policies to thé 
end that a better operation ma 
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--- ANNOUNCING 
a Remarkable New 
Sales-Promotion Ser- 
viee For Home-Com- 
modity Advertisers! 
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Part of 2,100 women at our first monthly 
Hotel Astor Party on January 15th. A 
“Sell-out” before it started! 


jefinitq@d several others. Booklets were 








of salegistributed —samples given out. 
if—),000 women will attend these 
” in 1929. 1000 a week 








addition at Prudence Penny’s 

eekly lecture-demonstrations in 3 depart- 

ent stores—52,000 more!...We can do a big 
seg for you, Mr. Advertiser. Write, phone or 

ire now for what smart advertising and 


The SUNDAY 
EW YORK AMERICAN 


En 1,102,216 Familes Who Should Be Using Your Product! 
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result. In one case we are in 
principle, looking backward—in the 
other case, forward. 

In General Motors notwithstand- 
ing that we are handling a business 
approaching $1,500,000,000  scat- 
tered all over the world and of 
very complicated character, yet we 
are able so to forecast our opera- 
tions four months ahead with a 
certainty that would hardly scem 
possible. Following the same line 
of thought we are confident that 
we shall be able to lay before our 
distributing organization the bogies 
of expense and facts and figures as 
applied to their individual business 
which are entirely practical and 
which will serve to operate as sign 
posts down a straight road to a 
definite and satisfactory profit. It 
is our hope and ambition that we 
shall be able to put our distribut- 
ing organization in a position where 
the banking fraternity will recog- 
nize that any merchant handling a 
General Motors product is a rea- 
sonably safe credit risk. Further, 
under such circumstances we 
should be able to attract into our 
organization merchants of unusu- 
ally high standards of character 
and ability. 

I have been appalled in the de- 
velopment of this work at the utter 
lack of appreciation on the part of 
even our big organizations as to 
the fundamental factors upon 
which their profit and loss depends. 
If I could tell you even a few in- 
stances that have occurred during 
the last two years that we have 
been developing this situation, you 
would hardly believe it possible. I 
do not know whether the automo- 
bile merchant is more or less ag- 
gressive or progressive than the 
average merchant. Irrespective, 
however, of that fact, I believe 
there is nothing that those of us 
charged with great responsibilities 
in the distribution of mer dise 
.can do of a more constructive 
nature than to sow the seed of the 
necessity of proper knowledge of 
the facts particularly as to the 
future, in the minds of the tens of 
thousands of merchants who are 
handling the distribution of mer- 
chandise of all kinds. 

Accepting, as I believe we must, 
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the trend toward what I have 
termed bigger and bigger business 
in both the production and mer- 
chandising sides, it seems to ine 
that those concerned with formu- 
lating the policies and programs of 
the tremendous aggregations of 
capital and personnel that result 
therefrom should have a proper 
appreciation of the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities involved. When | 
speak of the responsibilities I mean 
not only to our respective stock- 
holders and to our organizations 
but particularly to the public at 
large. We must conduct our 
operations in line with sound prin- 
ciples of public policy. 


General Motors’ Responsibility 


Representing as I do an organ- 
ization employing directly on our 
own payrolls over 200,000 indi- 
viduals, charged with the trustee- 
ship of approximately $4,000,000,- 
000 of other people’s money, 
indirectly responsib!e for the stabil- 
ity and earning power of hundreds 
of millions of dollars of capital 
employed by our distributing or- 
ganization and being the dominat- 
ing and in many instances the ex- 
clusive employer in many cities of 
important size, it naturally follows 
that we should be concerned with 
this question. We are so con- 
cerned. 

I will close by outlining the 
principles I try to keep continually 
before me in meeting the problems 
and difficulties of an important 
business. 

First, we try to recognize the 
equities of all concerned. We take 
the position that our stockholders 
are entitled to know the status of 
the business which in the aggregate 
they own. At all times we try to 
keep in mind the interests of not 
one stockholder or a group of 
stockholders but of all the stock- 
holders. There frequently arise 
questions of policy and procedure 
affecting the position of one part 
of the corporation as against ar- 
other. In such instances the rais- 
ing of the question as to what the 
interests of the stockholders re- 
quire enables us to obtain the cor- 
rect answer. 

No management 
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proper appreciation of its responsi- 
bilities as trustees should it ap- 
proach the question from any other 
viewpoint. We not only send to 
yur stockholders quarterly reports 
of our financial position and oper- 
ating results but from time to time 
during the year I send messages to 
uur stockholders telling them of 
ur hopes and ambitions and ex- 
plaining developments which should 
give them a better insight into our 
position. 

Next let us deal with the mem- 
ers of our organization—over 
200,000 strong. We subscribe to 
the principle that they are entitled 
to the best conditions of employ- 
ment and all the facilities in con- 
nection with their employment that 
idds to the maintenance of health 
and comfort. In addition to the 
daily wage they are given an op- 
portunity to participate, depending 
upon their status in the organiza- 
tion, in the profits of the business 

the success of which depends 
directly upon them. 

The point has been made that 
the partnership idea resulting in 
the financial independence to a 
greater or less degree of an impor- 
tant part of any organization must 
necessarily result in lowered effi- 
ciency through less intensive effort. 
In the case of General Motors it is 
a fact that due to the development 
f effectiveness and scope of our 
perations with the resulting in- 
crease in profits together with a 


rapid appreciation in the value of © 


our securities there has come about 
a situation where not only the cor- 
poration’s major executives but its 
executive staff quite generally find 
themselves in a position of financial 
independence—a_ situation which 
even five years ago they could 
hardly have dreamed. The prob- 
lem presented is no different than 
iny other problem. It is a matter 
f proper procedure. Further, to 
my mind instead of having a ten- 
dency to lower the efficiency of the 
rganization it has, if properly 
dealt with, the contrary effect; 
viz., of stimulating the business to 
i higher standard of achievement. 

I do not believe in the old idea 
f young men for action and old 
men for counsel. The younger 
men must be given full opportunity 
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and charged with full responsibil- 
ity. The old men must step com- 
pletely out of the picture. In no 
other way can the full measure of 
progress be maintained. By young 
men I mean men irrespective of 
age but young in ideas, in intensity 
of effort, in willingness to sacrifice 
at all times personal comfort and 
convenience for the good of the 
organization. 

I repeat that the organization is 
entitled to participate in the results 
of the business, the success of 
which they themselves create. I am 
convinced that in General Motors 
it will have the effect of a constant 
stimulation of our activities, and in 
the maintenance of our efficiency. 

Next we try to recognize the 
position of our suppliers. In our 
case there are several thousand 
manufacturers of components and 
materials whose progressiveness 
and ability have meant much in the 
development of our great indus- 
try. In this connection I should 
not fail to likewise mention manu- 
facturers of machinery with which 
to fabricate those materials. All 
are entitled, in principle, to a rea- 
sonable return on their capital em- 
ployed, but they must be charged. 
as we all must be charged, with 
conducting their business with the 
highest possible degree of efficiency 
and effectiveness. 

Then we are concerned, as I have 
already explained to you, with the 
position of our distributing organ- 
ization. 

Now we reach the public. As I 
have already stated, the public is 
entitled to the best possible service 
and the greatest dollar value that 
our present stage of industrial de- 
velopment makes possible. Further, 
it is entitled to a product that re- 
flects, as circumstances make it 
possible for it to reflect, the im- 
provements which come about 
through research, engineering and 
improved manufacturing methods. 

The degree to which our organ- 
ization or any organization serves 
the public better to that degree it 
will be entitled to and will receive 
the good-will, respect and confi- 
dence of the public. General 
Motors today is valued by the pub- 
lic as measured by the market 
position of its securities, at ap- 
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Travel enthusiasts - id 
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And home lovers (at 
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...LTRAVEL 


[TF YOU are selling golf 
equipment or the 
travel idea, use the two 
magazines first men- 
tioned. 


But if you sell a product 
used in the home or by 
individual members of 
the family, use the out- 
standing home maga- 
zine, Better Homes & 
Gardens. 


You'll find our readers 
welcoming your product 
as they do the magazine 
—which welcome, we 
might say, is consider- 
able! 


ieind Gardens 
tha150,000 families 
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- Des Moines, Iowa 
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proximately $4,000,000,000. Itisem- 
ploying tangible assets of approxi- 
mately $800,000,000—the difference, 
something like $3,000,000,000 re- 
flects the good-will and respect of 
the public for General Motors. In 
other words, irrespective of how 
many millions of dollars any or- 
ganization may have invested in 
plant and equipment or in tangible 
assets its greatest actual asset and 
the one upon which it must depend, 
is good-will and respect. There- 
fore, the first principle that big 
business should subscribe to it 
seems to me is to recognize the 
equities of all concerned. 

The next principle is—we must 
get the facts. My business experi- 
ence has always indicated that it is 
not difficult to make a constructive 
decision if we can get the facts, 
but it is extremely difficult to get 
the facts. In our organization we 
try to get the facts through exten- 
sive research activities—facts about 
the laws of nature concerning 
which, after all, we yet know rela- 
tively little. We try to get the 
facts in engineering and manu fac- 
turing and in every way possible 
through the recognition of the 
principle of instrumentation which 
eliminates opinion. We get the 
facts concerning the statistical side 
of our business through a very ef- 
fective and far reaching system of 
accounting and forecasting. In ad- 
dition to this, as I have also al- 
ready explained, our executives— 
all of them—not only travel this 
country in detail but travel the 
world in order to get the most inti- 
mate possible contacts with our 
problems at their source. There- 
fore, the principle is—we must get 
the facts and base our decision and 
procedures on facts alone. 

The next principle is, that we 
must recognize at all times the im- 
portance of dealing with the facts 
with an open mind. There is noth- 
ing that delays progress like too 
strict adherence to history and to 
precedent. I sometimes wonder 
what we really could accomplish 
and to what heights of prosperity 
we really could rise if we were not 
limited by the inertia of the human 
mind. 

Then we must recognize that ir- 
respective of how good we may do 
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or think we are doing our particu- 


lar job today, it must be done bet- 
ter tomorrow. It must be done 
still better next week and again, 
still better next month. We must 
make continual progress if we are 
entitled to survive. 

Now, those are the principles 
which I try to keep in mind and 
our organization tries to keep in 
mind in meeting the problems that 
confront us. It seems to me those 
principles are applicable to any in- 
dustry and to any business in any 
country in which industry and 
business exist. 


Appoints H. C. Lowrey 


Beach Foundry, Ltd., Toronto, manu 
facturer of electric ranges, gas ranges, 
stoves and furnaces, has placed its ad 
vertising account with Harold C. Low- 
rey, Toronto advertising agency. Steph 
enson & Scott, Montreal advertising 


‘agency, will continue to direct the ad- 


vertising of “Lady Betty” ranges manu 
factured by Beach Foundry, Ltd. 


F, S. Sly Resigns from Trade 
Publications, Inc. 


Frederick S. Sly, vice-president and 
treasurer of Trade Publications, Inc., 
New York, has resigned. He was for 
merly vice-president and general man- 
ager of The American Architect, which 
= purchased by Trade Publications, 
nc. 


Joins K. W. Radio Company 


Julian B. Mendelsohn, formerly with 
the advertising department of the New 
York American, has joined the K. W. 
Radio Company, Inc., radio equipment 
and accessories, as sales promotion man 
ager. He was, at one time, with the 
New York Mirror. 


Donald Walsh with 
Lynn Ellis, Inc. 


Donald Walsh, who formerly con 
ducted his own advertising business at 
Detroit, has joined Lynn Ellis, Inc., 
San Francisco, as an account executive 


E. D. Ring with Canadian 
Agency 
E. D. Ring, formerly with The Geyer 
Company, ayton, Ohio, advertising 
agency, has joined the Ronalds Adver 
tising Agency, Ltd., Montreal. 

















Appoint Scheerer, Inc. 


The Valdosta Times and the La- 
grange Reporter, both of Georgia, have 
appo: fated cheerer, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, as their national advertis 


ing representative. 
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The RESULT 


(ie most convincing evidence that a news- 
paper produces satisfactory results for its ad- , 
vertisers is its increased use by advertisers. 


That the Herald Tribune produces unusual 
results for advertisers is indicated by the re- 
markable number of new advertising records 
established by this newspaper. 


7 
J 
m 1928-19,661,017 lines : 
I 


During 1928 the Herald Tribune published 
the largest volume of advertising in its histo 
—19,661,017 lines, a gain of more than half [4 « 





a million lines over 1927. ; a 
ma Sunday, September, 16, 1928 A 
22A,BDT lines - 
Sunday, September 16, 1928, saw a new high es 
record established for a single issue of the d: 


Herald Tribune, with a total of 759 columns 
—224,597 lines of advertising. 


Mm December 5, 1928- 
76,907 lines 


On December 5, 1928, the Herald Tribune an- 
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nounced that that day’s issue established a new 
weekday record with a total of 260 columns, 
—76,907 lines of advertising. 


January 8, 1929- 
a 7,68 a lines 


The December 5th record was broken on 
January 8, 1929 when a total of 262 columns, 
77,687 lines of advertising were published— 
a new high record for a weekday issue of the 
Herald Tribune. 


January 9, 1929- 
$0,547 lines 


And the January 8th record, in turn, was 
broken the very next day, January 9, when 
272 columns or 80,547 lines of advertising 
established the latest high record for a week- 
day issue of the Herald Tribune. 


A pvertisers do not buy 
space on sentiment... The records 
cited above can only be interpreted 
as the Result of Results for adver- 
tisers. 
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There is a_ large 


leisure class in 


Argentina with unlimited wealth, the 
outgrowth of sound economic conditions 


“What’s All This Talk About Argentina?” 


Are you aware of the 
importance of Argentina’s 
growing buying power? Do 
you know how it is affect- 
ing business? Tomorrow 
you may be called upon to 
make a decision regarding 
the policy of your business 
there—sooner or later you 
will want to know the facts. 


United States is becoming 
more industrial every day, 
factories spring up over 
night, new products are ad- 
vertised. The wealth of the 
country lies in great mea- 
sure in its manufactured 
products. 


On the other hand Argen- 
tina’s wealth lies in its fer- 
tile soil—its agricultural 
produce. In its grain and 
cattle-raising areas lie the 
industrial countries’ hope of 
a food supply. 


American manufacturers, 
aware of the trends, are es- 
tablishing themselves in Ar- 
gentina now. LA PRENSA 
of Buenos Aires is one of 
their greatest aids. LA 
PRENSA is the largest and 
most influential paper in 
South America and with a 
quality circulation. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue 


14 Cockspur Street 


New York City 
London, S.W.1 


530 Av. Roque Saenz Pejfia, Buenos Aires 
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CCORDING to a bulletin is- 
L\% sued by Ernst & Ernst, the 
recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the American 
Can Company case “is under close 
study by perhaps more companies 
than any other case since the ce- 
ment and maple flooring decisions.” 
PRINTERS’ INK has definite evi- 
dence that this statement is well 
founded. Ever since the issue of 
January 10, 1929, carried an ar- 
ticle entitled: “Two Prices for 
Identical Buyers Condemned by 
Supreme Court,” which was fol- 
lowed in the issue of January 17 
by an editorial entitled: “Don’t 
Misinterpret the Can Decision,” 
more comments, written and oral, 
have been received from readers 
than have followed other recent 
analyses of court decisions. 

Why all this interest? For two 
reasons: First, because the deci- 
sion touches upon a sales practice 
which probably a majority of man- 
ufacturers follow. Second, because 
the decision appears to be subject 
to as many interpretations as there 
are interpreters. 

The decision itself may be 
quickly summarized as follows: 

The American Can Company 
sells its cans, among others, to 
two packing companies. One of 
these two buyers is given a dis- 
count of 20 per cent, together with 
certain other concessions. The 
other is not similarly favored. It 
is charged that this price discrimi- 
nation was not made because of 
any differences in: (1) grade, (2) 
quality, (3) quantity purchased, 
(4) cost of selling the two buyers, 
or (5) transporting the cans to 
the two buyers. 

The Supreme Court has ruled 
that price discriminations, when 
made despite the fact that none of 
the above differences ‘exist, be- 
tween two buyers, constitute a 
violation of the Clayton Act. 

In the January 10 issue, Print- 
ERS’ InK said: “There is little 
doubt that this decision of the 





Scanning the “Can” Decision 


The Recent Decision of the United States Supreme Court Seems to Have 
as Many Interpretations as There Are Interpreters— 
of Whom There Are Plenty 


Supreme Court sets an important 
precedent. Exactly where it will 
lead the courts in deciding cases 
that come up in the future is, 
naturally, impossible to say.” 

However, if accurate predictions 
concerning future rulings cannot 
be made, there is nothing to stop 
conjectures. Of these there have 
been plenty. And prominent among 
these opinions, as expressed by 
lawyers and laymen, has been the 
thought that perhaps in this deci- 
sion may be found the hope and 
salvation of wholesalers and inde- 
pendents in their fight against chain 
stores. 

It is common knowledge that 
many manufacturers differentiate in 
the prices they charge wholesalers 
and chain stores, despite the fact 
that both may be buying identical 
grades, qualities and quantities. 
Similar differences are made in 
prices charged to chains and inde- 
pendents, and chains and retail 
buying groups. Wholesalers and 
independents have long complained 
about this. To date, the courts 
have held out no hope. But now, 
it is claimed by some, the situa- 
tion is changed. The time of de- 
livery is at hand. Wholesalers and 
independents may now insist, when 
they can prove that the chains are 
not being favored due to any of 
the five factors listed above, upot, 
the same concessions that are given 
to the chains. 

Maybe. Everyone is entitled to 
an opinion. If the law were not 
susceptible to countless interpre- 
tations there would be little need 
for lawyers. Consequently, the as- 
sumption may be correct. Perhaps 
this decision does open up the 
Promised Land to wholesalers and 
independent retailers. 

Editorially, in the issue of Jan- 
uary 17, Printers’ INK stated 
its opinion that the “Can” deci- 
sion or, as it is sometimes called, 
the “Van Camp” case, holds out no 
salvation to wholesalers and re- 
tailers in their battle against the 
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chains. This view was based on 
the following premises: 

Two previous decisions which 
have so far controlled the manu- 
facturer’s privilege to make price 
discriminations among his custom- 
ers are known as the Mennen case 
and the National Biscuit case. In 
the former it was held that the 
Mennen Company was privileged 
to sell identical grades, qualities 
and quantities to different types of 
distributors at different prices. In 
the National Biscuit case it was 
decided that that company was en- 
tirely within its rights when it re- 
fused to grant the same discounts 
to retail buying pools that it 
granted to chain systems. 

Those who claim that the “Can” 
decision means that manufacturers 
may no longer differ in price be- 
tween different types of distribu- 
tors base their assertion on the 
ground that the present decision 
is a reversal of the decisions in 
the Mennen and National Biscuit 
cases. It is true that these two 
decisions are reversed—but only 
partly. 

If Printers’ INK understands 
the situation correctly, it was de- 
cided in both the Mennen and Na- 
tional Biscuit cases that the Clay- 
ton Act did not cover the effect of 
price. discriminations among buyers. 
In other words, according to the 
decisions in these two cases, Men- 
nen might not indulge in price dis- 
criminations which hurt a manu- 
facturer in a similar field, nor 
might National Biscuit employ 
price discriminations to hurt an- 
other biscuit baker. Such policies 
would violate the Clayton Act. 

But, it was held in both cases, 
the Clayton Act was not planned to 
control the effect of price discrim- 
inations among buyers. If Men- 
nen or National Biscuit operated 
price policies which harmed cer- 
tain of their customers, that did 
not come within the scope of the 
Clavton Act. 

This interpretation of the Clay- 
ton Act is completely changed in the 
“Can” decision. For the first time 
since the enactment of the Clay- 
ton Act, it has been held—and by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States—that this act covers policies 
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which result in evils among buyers, 
as well as when they result in evils 
among Sellers. 

To that extent, and it is a vital 
point, the “Can” decision does up- 
set the National Biscuit and Men- 
nen decisions. But—and this is a 
most important “but”—in the opin- 
ion of Printers’ INK, that does 
not mean that wholesalers and re- 
tailers may now rejoice. For it 
still remains to be determined 
whether the Supreme Court would 
have ruled as it did were the two 
customers of the American Can 
Company in different lines of busi- 
ness. 

Throughout the Supreme Court’s 
decision appears the phrase, con- 
cerning the two buyers of Ameri- 
can cans: “ ... both are engaged 
in the business of packing and 
selling food products in tin cans. 

.” It is the view of Printers’ 
INK that this fact, that both buyers 
are in the same business, was a 
most important consideration and 
that the decision might have been 
otherwise were this not true. 
Wholesalers and chains are not in 
the same line of business. It is 
probably possible to prove that in- 
dependents and chains, and retail 
buying pools and chains, are not 
in the same line of business. 
Therefore, Printers’ INK believes 
that the “Can” decision does not 
reverse that part of the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the Mennen case in which the 
court said: 


The company is engaged in an en- 
tirely private business and it has a 
right. freely to exercise its own inde- 
pendent discretion as to whether it will 
sell to wholesalers only or whether it 
will sell to both wholesalers and re- 
tailers and if it decides to sell to both, 
it has a right to determine whether or 
not it will sell to the retailers on the 
same terms it sells to the wholesalers. 

It did not discriminate as_be- 
tween retailers, but sold to all retailers 
on one and the same scale of prices 
And it did not discriminate as between 
wholesalers but sold to all wholesalers 
on one and the same scale of prices 


Printers’ INK has received a 
letter from Felix H. Levy, who 
states that he was of counsel in the 
Mennen case. Attached to his let- 


ter is an opinion he has drawn up 
with regard to the “Can” decision, 
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ARGENTINA 


‘offers a prosperous market for 
quality American products 


MERICAN exporters and advertising 
A agencies know that with a very few 
exceptions, almost any well finished manu- 
factured article that can be delivered in Ar- 
gentina at a competitive price, finds a good 
market, and a market that is expanding 
more and more every year. 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 











offers a quality advertising medium to 
the manufacturer and advertising agency | 


A NACION of Buenos Aires is the medium 

in Argentina in which will be found ad- 
vertisements ranging from the simplest neces- 
sities of everyday life, to the most expensive 
luxuries. LA NACION is the morning daily | 
with that particular kind of reader responsive- | 
ness which has made it “the pride of the 
Argentines” for over half a century. 
NACION is the preferred medium for display 
advertising, having maintained its leadership 
in this respect continuously for years. 


Ask us to explain LA NACION’S 
Prestige — Superior Coverage — 
Extraordinary Pulling Power. 


Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 
the United States: : Representatives: 
W. W. DAVIES Ss. S. KOPPE @ CO., Inc. 
Correspondent and General Times Building 
Representative New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 
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The remarkable increase in the use of space in certaijear, m 
newspapers by advertisers as compared to their use @ the H 
equal, or even larger, circulations of other newspapers grge da 
the same cities, indicates a growing appreciation of tri This ; 


1 
circulation values. erald-’ 


The circulations of some newspapers are worth more tal lin 
advertisers than the circulations of others, because of tiregar« 
greater responsiveness of their readers to advertising aghis lin 
their greater willingness to buy. 


When advertisers are found making a per reader inves , 
ment in one circulation considerably higher than their p G 
reader investment in another circulation, it can be assum Pi 
that these advertisers know that the reader responsivene T 
of the former is greater than that of the other. A 

For a number of years, advertisers in Boston have shov A 
a marked preference for the readers of the Herz A 


Traveler to those of other Boston newspapers. Proof 
found in the fact that these advertisers have, year aft 


BOSTON HERD 











A 

Advertising representative: | ye 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, i 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. thy 


914 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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certagear, made a substantially larger investment per reader 
use @ the Herald-Traveler than in the reader unit of any other 
pers grge daily circulation in the city of Boston. 


of tr This appreciation of advertisers for the reader value of 


erald-Traveler circulation is further emphasized by the 
nore @tal lineage appearing in Boston newspapers during 1928 
. of tiregardless of size or character of the business advertised. 
his lineage was divided as follows: 






ing af 
REGGE C7 GUID sé von ceccdeciee 16,195,546 lines 
Gamer CF) Gee sees ccs. 16,130,084 lines 
Oe et h0 45s vccsenes 13,650,648 lines 
Transcript (6 days).......... 7,744,691 lines 
American (6 days)........... 5,122,077 lines 
Advertiser (Sundays) ........ 2,761,245 lines 
Advertiser (Daily)........... 1,640,292 lines 


(From report of Media Records, Inc.) 


V.D-TRAVELER 








| y- For seven years the Herald-Traveler has been 
4 first in National Advertising, including all 
iN financial, automobile and publication ad- 


vertising among Boston daily newspapers. 
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Of all the National 


Advertisers using 
Portland eeeeyee; 
during ai 
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used The OREGONIAN | : 


OF the 1048 national advertisers entering Port- y 
land last year, 823, or 78.5% used The PY 
Oregonian. The second paper was used by only it 
46.6%. And of the total, 407 used The Oregonian C 
exclusively, as opposed to 119 who appeared only 
in the second paper. th 


This national preference for The Oregonian is “ 
based upon the knowledge that 


1. The Oregonian has the largest circulation of any di 
Portland or Pacific Northwest newspaper. di 

te 
2. The ae has the largest reader preference h 
of any Portland newspaper. te 





3. The Oregonian has the lowest milline ji 

rate of any Portland or Pacific Coast w 

newspaper. ie 

CAIN .... All of which points undeniably to “ 

or Tey. EN the fact that The Oregonian is the best re 
DOM NANCE advertising buy in Portland and the a 
_—— = Pacific Northwest, and that national er 


advertisers know it. 





Che Oresonian | 


The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation: over 106,000 daily; over 160,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave. 333 N. Michigsn Ave. 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Building 
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in which he declares that it con- 
stitutes a reversal of the Mennen 
decision. The opinion also gives 
the impression that Mr. Levy be- 
lieves that the “Can” decision will 
restrict the privilege of manufac- 
turers to discriminate in price be- 
tween different types of buyers, 
such as between wholesalers and 
chains. 

On the other hand, Chain Store 
Age, in an editorial in its February 
issue, says: 


The suggestion has been made that 
as a result of the recent decision in 
the Van Camp case, chains may find it 
more difficult in future to command the 
favorable prices manufacturers have 
hitherto been glad to extend them. As 
one commentator expresses it: ‘This 
decision appears to establish a prin- 
ciple against price discrimination which 
inde ndent wholesalers have long 
sought ,in their competition with chain 
stores.’ 

In ies words, according to this 
view, a manufacturer who doesn’t give 
the jobbers the benefit of the same 
prices he gives his chain storé custom- 
ers—quantities, qualities and other fac- 
tors being equal—may be called upon 
by the Federal Trade Commission to 
justify the discrimination. 

If that were indeed the legal effect 
of the Supreme Court’s latest decision, 
it would amount to a reversal of the 
Court’s previous decisions in the Mennen 
and National Biscuit Company cases, in 
both of which it upheld the proposition 
that price discrimination is illegal only 
when it affects purchasers in the same 
general class. 

In the Mennen case, for instance, a 
co-operative retail buying organization 
claimed that it was entitled to the same 
discounts the Mennen Company granted 
to its jobber customers, and the court 
held that so long as this particular re- 
tail customer could buy on the same 
basis as every other retailer, it had no 
just complaint. The fact that jobbers 
were given better terms than retailers 
was not a violation of the prevailing 
law. 

In the National Biscuit Company’s 
case, the court decided specifically that 
retail buying pools were not entitled as 
a matter of law, to the same discounts 
enjoyed by the Biscuit company’s chain 
store customers. 

There is nothing in the Van Camp 
decision which justifies the inference 
that the Supreme Court has changed its 
mind in this connection. In that case, 
the two customers belonged to identi- 
cally the same class. They were both 
packers of canned goods. 

To say that a chain store organization 
and a jobber fall into the same cate- 
gory and that producers or manufac- 
turers should therefore apply the same 
price policy to hoth classes of distrib- 
utors is to lose a ny of practical dis- 
tinctions that ought to be quite ob- 
vious. To point out but one, the fact 
that the chain controls the outlets and 
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can put behind its selling a ie 
force that the jobber has no means o 
developing is in itself a potent reason 
why manufacturers are so willing to 
make attractive prices to their chain 
store customers. 

Commenting on the decision from this 
aspect, Printers’ InxK reaches conclu- 
sions which we believe are as sound 
as they undoubtedly are unbiased. 


Charles Wesley Dunn, of the 
New York Bar, and general coun- 
sel for the American Grocery 
Manufacturers’ Association, has is- 
sued an analysis of the decision for 
members of that association, in 
which he makes the same in- 
terpretation that Printers’ INK 
has made concerning the ex- 
tent to which the present deci- 
sion reverses the Mennen decision. 
He states: “Reviewing the Men- 
nen case in the light of the Van 
Camp case it is clear that while 
the Circuit Court of Appeals was 
right in upholding the freedom of 
the Mennen Company to select its 
customers and to refuse to sell in 
its discretion, it erred in giving 
Section 2 of the Clayton act the 
narrow construction and limited 
application stated, and because of 
that error it did not determine 
whether upon the record the com- 
pany, when it did sell, discrimi- 
nated. in price between its purchas- 
ers with the effect of substantially 
lessening competition in the inter- 
state distribution of its products.” 

This much may be said with re- 
gard to the assertion that the “Can” 
decision means that manufacturers 
may no longer give chains price 
concessions that are not given to 
other types of distributors: If that 
assertion is true, it will still be 
necessary for these other types of 
distributors, including wholesalers, 
retail buying pools, etc., to prove 
that they buy the same grade, qual- 
ity and quantities as the chains, 
and that the cost of selling them, 
and transporting merchandise to 
them, is no greater than in the case 
of chain-store buyers. And that, 
Printers’ INK ventures to assert, 
is going to be mighty difficult to 
prove. 

Ernst & Ernst summarize the 
situation accurately in the follow- 
ing statement: 


A rough summary of the decision is 
that manufacturers or other sellers of 
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an article violate the Clayton anti- 
trust act if they discriminate in prices 
iven to purchasers, when the discrim- 
ination tends to reduce competition be- 
tween the purchasers. While there are 
many qualifications, nice interpretations 
and deductions, the decision will in- 
evitably have important bearing on 
price policies of thousands of concerns. 

There are certain exceptions to this 
new interpretation of the law. Price 
discrimination may be legal on quantity 
orders, or when there is a difference 
in quality or grade, or when the dif- 
ference is based on cost of transporta- 
tion, as when prices are quoted on a 
delivered basis. The reasons for these 
exceptions are fairly obvious. 

There are two more exceptions which 
may prove difficult of application, how- 
ever. One is in cases where price 
discriminations are “made in g 
faith to meet competition.” If a seller 
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Hearst Newspaper Executives 


to Meet at San Antonio 

The annual business conference of 
Hearst newspaper executives will be 
held at San Antonio, Tex., from Feb- 
ruary 18 to 21. General sessions will 
be held on the morning of each day. 
Afternoons will be devoted to special 
meetings. The conference will close 
with the annual get-together dinner 
which will be held on the evening of 
February 21. 

Chairmen in charge a? the meetings 
of various groups will as follows: 
Publishers, Ww M. Mclatosh, of the 
San Antonio Light; editors, W. 
Curley, of the New York Evening 
ee display advertising managers, 
Barlett, general director of ad- 
Sethe of the Morning Pacific Coast 
Hearst Newspapers and advertising di- 
rector, of the Los Angeles Express; 





gives larger discounts to one c 
than to another, when conditions are 
comparable, and this leads to a price 
war between sellers, and some buyers 
are caught at a disadvantage in the 
rice war, then the situation may be 
illegal under this new interpretation. 
f, however, the price war is merely a 
result of natural competitive conditions 
throughout a territory or trade, then 
the situation is not necessarily illegal. 
Another difficult exception lies in the 
allowance of price discrimination when 
it is on account of difference in the 
cost of selling. ‘These questions there- 
upon arise: What is the cost of selling? 
If some larger orders come without 
direct solicitation, is there no cost of 
selling? How are selling costs to be 
allocated among various orders or 
classes of orders? With the difficulties 
already existing in the field of, sales 
accounting, it may often seem impos- 
sible to determine differences in selling 
costs as among various orders. 


At a luncheon meeting held on 
February 4 in New York under 
the auspices of the International 
Advertising Association, Mr. Dunn, 
of the American Grocery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who has al- 
ready been referred to, spoke at 
length on the “Can” decision. In 
the course of his remarks he paid 
particular attention to the effect 
this decision may have on the legal 
rights of a manufacturer to dis- 
criminate in price between differ- 
ent types of distributors and if 
Printers’ INK comprehendei him 
correctly, it is his opinion that the 
“Can” decision has no effect what- 
soever in this regard. 





Appoint Albert Frank Agency 


Jacob Kulp & Company and the Mil- 
ler Investment Company, financial 
houses, both of Chicago, have appointed 
Albert Frank & Company, of that city, 
to direct their advertising accounts. 





advertising managers, 

Sonne general manager of classified 
advertising for all Hearst newspapers; 
circulation, . Hanson, circulation 
manager of the Los Angeles Herald, 


and promotion managers, E. M. Carney, 
supervisor of promotion. 

Colonel Frank Knox, general man- 
ager of the Hearst newspapers, will 


preside as chairman of the convention 
as a whole. 


Emil Brisacher and Staff 


Add to Staff 

W. R. Parker has joined the San 
Francisco office of Emil Brisacher and 
Staff, advertising agency, as an account 
executive. He previously was with The 
Erickson Company, Inc., in a similar 
capacity. 

” M. Kays has joined the production 
department of the San Francisco office 
of Emil Brisacher and 








Henry Tritschler, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Nelson Chesman Agency 


Henry Tritschler, manager of the 
Chattanooga, Tenn., office of Nelson 
Chesman & Company, Inc., St. Louis 
advertising agency, has been elected 
vice-president of that agency. He has 
been manager of the Chattanooga branch 
for eighteen years. 


New Account for Wood, Put- 


nam & Wood Agency 
The T. J. Holmes Company, Boston, 
manufacturer of medicinal and perfume 
atomizers, has placed its advertisin 
account with the , Putnam 
Company, Boston advertising 
. ncy. Newspaper, magazine and radio 
advertising will used. 








Appoints Robbins & Pearson 
Agency 


The Ralston Scales Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Ralston Steel Car 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, has appointed 
The Robbins & Pearson Company, ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 





“BE PREPARED” 


“Be Prepared” is the Motto of the Boy Scouts— 
and a splendid Motto for every Advertiser. 
When your markets are the Better Homes in the 
Bigger Towns, be prepared to approach them 
from all angles—and the influence of the boy in 
his teens is most important. 


—BOYS’ LIFE— 


Boy Scouts come from the Better Homes where 
population is thickest. They are taught to work 
and earn. They learn ‘what real values are. Ad- 
vertising in Boys’ Life goes direct to the mark. 


Boys’ Life, with 184,662 paid circulation, is the 
official publication of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, but is subscribed to, separately from dues, 
at 20 cents the copy, $2.00 the year. 


In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


BoyssLiFE 


2 Park Avenue — New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Old South Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Ave. Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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We have no plant equipment, no ware- 
houses, no inventory of finished goods. We 
own no patents, no exclusive rights, no secret 
processes, no formulas. The present and the 


future of an advertising agency can only 


be expressed in terms of—men and women. 





WM. H. JOHNS T. O. GRISELL 
President Director of Marketing 
New York New York 


As 








FRANK M. LAWRENCE DOROTHY BERRY 
Manager Contract & Rate Dept. Account Representative 


New York New York 


CHIC 
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PAUL McELROY 
Account Representative 


WILLIAM C. MAGEE 
Production Department 


Detroit New York 





CHARLES A. McDOUGALL 








Art Department 
Chicago 
JOHN R. CAPLES BEATRICE MABRY 
Ass’t Account Representative Copy Department 
New York New York 








Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 








CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: 220 Delaware Avenue 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


Rising Barometers 
of Business 


According to the annual report of the New England Power 
Company, supplying electrical power to Worcester’s diversi- 
fied industries, 


1928 showed a 17.7% increase over 1927 in power 
current supplied to the industrial consumers of 
Worcester. 


For Worcester county, the same period showed a 
gain of 14.4%. 


These are net figures, covering the same groups 
for both years, exclusive of new consumers, and 
including industrial power only. 


These figures reflect increased activity among practically 
all lines of Worcester’s greatly varied industries. Increas- 
ing power consumption is a barometer of increasing pro- 
duction and increasing prosperity. 


In this prosperity the workers have shared, as shown by 
the new high water mark in Worcester’s savings deposits 
registered January 1. Total savings deposits, $188,788,758 
—a per capita savings of $922.63, or over three times the 
average for the country as a whole. 


This great market—the second largest in New England— 
is highly profitable to advertising and merchandising, and 
may be satisfactorily covered by use of The Telegram- 
Gazette. 


City Population ....... 204,560 City Circulation........ 56,768 
Suburban Population. ..206,429 Suburban Circulation. ...33,247 


Total Circulation 100,288 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Picking the Industry for the New 
Business 





“Samples” of the Type of Information Business Papers Can Give on the 
Chances for a New Business in Their Industries 


By Albert E. Haase 


GENERAL question, “Is it 
4 wise to start a new business 
today?” was answered in a general 
way in Printers’ Ink of January 
31.* The answer was: “Condi- 
tions are highly favorable for a 
new business today.” That answer 
was given, however, with this 
qualification: “But it all depends 
on the industry.” 

A general answer to the effect 
that conditions are favorable today 
for a new business can be ex- 
plained, as it was explained 
in the article appearing in Print- 
ers’ INK of January 31. An 
explanation of the qualification of 
that answer, namely, “It all de- 
pends on the industry,” is an en- 
tirely different job. It is one call- 
ing for separate handling of every 
industry. The only sensible pro- 
cedure on such a job, it seems, 
would be to show how to take the 
first step toward an intelligent an- 
swer for a particular industry. 
That first step, as was pointed out 
in the previous article, is to cal! 
on the information facilities of 
business papers in the industry in 
question. 

This article proposes to show the 
type of information that is to be 
obtained by following such a pro- 
cedure. In other words, it is go- 
ing to give “samples” of the type 
of information that is available in 
business publication offices on a 
limited number of industries. The 
industries on which information is 
“sampled” here are: 


Textiles 

Drugs 

Sporting Goods 
Ice Cream 
Furniture 

Meat 

Building 

Shoes 


Here is what the publishers and 


*“No Chance for the New Business?” 
y Albert E. Haase, page 3 
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editors of publications covering 
these industries have to say about 
“the chances for a new business” 
in their industries: 


The Textile Industry 


Opportunities stili exist for the 
newcomer in certain parts of this 
industry. In other parts of it the 
door is closed. This is the opinion 
of J. H. Bragdon, publisher of 
Textile World and vice-president 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. His statement was: 

“Cotton Manufacture — Unques- 
tionably the answer is ‘no’—it is 
far more difficult to establish a 
new enterprise today than twenty 
or even ten years ago. Production 
in the cotton industry has increased 
about 40 per cent per operative 
during the last twenty years as a 
result of improved machine design 
and application of efficiency meth- 
ods. Production per machine unit 
has shown a corresponding in- 
crease in many grades of cotton 
textile. Add to this the fact that 
the total equipment of the indus- 
try was increased beyond normal 
needs during the war and you have 
a picture of the exaggerated over- 
production which has been the 
basic handicap of the industry 
ever since conditions have re- 
turned to normal. For the last 
few years the industry has been 
going through first a process of 
liquidation of surplus equipment 
and, second, a process of mergers, 
whereby production can be better 
controlled and geared to demand. 
These conditions have made it al- 
most prohibitive for a newcomer 
and certainly it has been a most 
unattractive field for the invest- 
ment of new capital. It is my 
opinion that the cotton textile in- 
dustry will not be attractive for 
new ventures for at least two 
vears to come. 

“Woolen and Worsted — Very 
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much the same situation applies 
here except that production per 
unit has not increased in the same 
ratio as cotton. At the same time 
this industry is far more suscep- 
tible to style influences and for the 
last few years it has been the 
under-dog in this respect. This 
combination of conditions has 
made it almost prohibitive for 
new ventures. 

“Knit Goods Manufacture—Here 
is an entirely different situation. 
Mills making hosiery, underwear, 
sweaters and other forms of 
knitted outerwear produce a fin- 
ished article which is ready for 
the consumer. In the case of full- 
fashioned hosiery, style trends 
have been so favorable that we 
have seen plenty of new compa- 
nies start up and succeed. There 
has also been a considerable ex- 
pansion of those who are already 
engaged in full fashioned hosiery 
manu facture. That particular 
branch of the industry has been 
very favorable for the newcomer, 
particularly for those who have 
combined merchandising expe- 
rience with manufacturing knowl- 
edge. The production of seamless 
hosiery has for some time been 
ample to meet all requirements 
and, therefore, this field has been 
less attractive. The manufacture 
of rayon underwear for women 
has gone ahead on a tremendous 
scale. In general I should say 
that the knitting industry has of- 
fered the best field for newcomers 
and also the greatest opportunity 
to apply merchandising in adver- 
tising practice. 

“Rayon—I am referring here to 
the manufacture of rayon yarn, 
not to the production of rayon 
cloth. Even with the tremendous 
rate of increase in rayon produc- 
tion during the past decade, there 
is still no indication of supply 
overtaking demand. The two great 
bars for a newcomer in the rayon 
industry. are, first the tremendous 
amount of capital required, and, 
second, the necessary knowledge. 
I should say that the minimum 
amount of capital necessary to 
start even a small new rayon en- 
terprise is $10,000,000. It is essen- 
tially a manufacturing process re- 
quiring large production to be 
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economical. In regard to technical 
experience, the industry is still so 
young that there is no surplus of 
knowledge to go around and good 
men are scarce. Another danger is 
the fact that technique is being 
constantly improved and one may 
no sooner get in production than 
it might be necessary to make 
radical changes in equipment in 
order to take advantage of im- 
proved methods. 

“So far as the use of rayon is 
concerned by all branches of the 
textile industry, it has certainly 
opened up new _ opportunities. 
Many knitting and weaving mills 
formerly working cotton and other 
fibers have been completely turned 
over to the production of rayon 
fabrics. Newcomers with vision 
and merchandising sense have been 
able to acquire existing mills and 
change their production to rayon 
fabrics and with no little success.” 


The Drug Industry 


“There are too many factors to 
be considered under present day 
drug trade marketing conditions 
for any man to safely predict that 
any new product coming to the 
drug trade will be either a failure 
or a success,” says V. J. Rogers, 
vice-president of Topics Publish- 
ing Company, publisher of Drug 
Topics, and other publications. 
“These are fast moving days in 
the drug trade. Each week brings 
its news of old established organi- 
zations selling out to new interests, 
of mergers and of combines. And 
almost each week brings its news 
of new products which are to be 
aggressively marketed in competi- 
tion with long-established mer- 
chandise. 

“Although there are scores of 
contributing cross currents in this 
situation there are two of vital 
importance, one of which favors 
the new manufacturer in the drug 
field and the other which makes 
his problem much more difficult 
than it has ever been before. 

“The favorable factor is that 
of newness. The American public 
is largely today in a frame of 
mind of constantly requiring that 
which is the newest, the latest and 
the most current up-to-date style. 
Twenty years ago the public was 


” 
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F ood Advertising | 


in Los Angeles 


The larger Food Advertisers in Los Angeles, 
almost without exception, select THE EVENING 
HERALD to carry the major part of their sched- 
ules in this market. In 1928 this newspaper car- 
ried more Food Advertising than BOTH the 
Second and Third papers COMBINED, including 
their Sunday issues and Magazine Sections. 


Both Locai and National Merchandisers know 
from experience that advertising in The Evening 
Herald sells groceries. The largest circulation in 
the West concentrated 96% right in the City and 
Suburbs does it. 





Food Advertising — 


Lineage—1928 First 


EVENING HERALD : in ' 
1,531,293 Lines ee 

an m 

Second P ne 
aa and =. Advertising 
769,560 Lines among all 


Third Paper Los Angeles 
(Morning and Sunday) Daily 


695,635 Lines Newspapers 
Lineage Figures from Ri el 
Media Records, Inc. 

LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 
New York Chicage 


by 
| wenger? w. monertey. JOHN H. LEDERER, A. 3. noRkis MILL. 
2 Madison Ave. 910 Hearst Bidg. 610 Hearst Sido 
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more in a mood of preferring that 
which was established by custom 
and proved by long use. Today a 
large part of the public actually 
prefers that which is entirely new, 
which is exclusive and which has 
not been used before. 

“The unfavorable condition con- 
fronting the new manufacturer in 
the drug trade is the problem of 
securing and maintaining distribu- 
tion for his merchandise. With- 
out question it is both more diffi- 
cult and far more expensive to 
secure distribution for a new 
product today than ever before. 
Salesmen’s services cost more, 
their traveling expenses are 
greater, and competition in the 
drug field among so large a num- 
ber of manufacturers of almost 
every particular kind of product 
or merchandise is so intensive that 
trade distribution is a problem of 
real importance to every new 
manufacturer just as the problem 
of maintaining trade distribution 
is a real one to every established 
manufacturer. 

“Because distribution is more 
difficult and more expensive to se- 
cure today than ever before a new 
manufacturer requires a_ consid- 
erably greater capital than was 
necessary in getting a start some 
years back. Also, he requires a 
greater experience and ability. 

“Nevertheless, in spite of this 
era of intensive competition and 
high distribution costs there will 
be many newcomers who will find 
a real opportunity in merchandis- 
ing through the drug trade and, 
provided that they have a product 
which offers some real advantages 
over established brands, provided 
the capital is adequate to under- 
take the distribution costs which 
will be incurred, and provided 
that the effort is guided by a 
combination of brains and expe- 
rience, there is plenty of room for 
newcomers as can be proved by 
scores of examples. Size alone is 
no assurance of success in the 
drug field today. Conditions are 
changing so rapidly that the new- 
comer who can sense the oppor- 
tunities existing and the further 
changes which will occur can find 
a comfortable market in the drug 
field 
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Interest in outdoor life, any in- 
telligent observer of American 
people will readily testify, has 
greatly increased in recent years. 
Prosperity has given our popula- 
tion the time and means to take 
an interest in sports and in outdoor 
recreation. The modern doctor 
prescribes outdoor life and exer- 
cise. The automobile brings peo- 
ple more and more into the open. 
The industry which caters to the 
needs of people interested in ath- 
letics and in outdoor life, it would 
therefore seem, should hold con- 


siderable promise for a new 
business. Here is what C. T. 
Felker, who is editor of The 


Sporting Goods Dealer, says in 
answer to the question whether 
it is easy or difficult to break into 
this field successfully : 


The Sporting Goods Industry 


“In general the answer depends 
on what particular branch of the 
sporting goods industry a man 
would choose to engage in. The 
sporting goods industry, perhaps 
more than any other, is made up 
of many separate industries, each 
with its own problems of produc- 
tion and distribution. For instance, 
fishing tackle, golf clubs, athletic 
goods (such as baseball, football, 
basket ball and similar equipment), 
firearms, ammunition, outboard 
motors, tennis rackets, camp equip- 
ment, all are considered as sporting 
goods, yet many of these require 
widely different materials and 
methods of manufacture. 

“The firearms industry is one of 
the largest branches of the sport- 
ing goods industry. In this line, I 
would say that it is unquestionably 
a more difficult task to start from 
scratch and build up a successful 
business. It often costs an estab- 
lished manufacturer more than 
$100,000 to bring out a new model 
gun, due to the sums required for 
designing, cleaning up patents, 
royalties to inventors, tooling up 
and making automatic machinery. 
A prominent firearms manufac- 
turer recently pointed out that, in 
the old days, when a $50 gun was 
made by hand, it cost $50, but 
under present conditions of pro 
duction, it costs thousands oi 
dollars to lay down the first model 
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“Northland Ski advertising has ap- 
peared in The Open Road for Boys 
Magazine. in 1926, 1927 and 1928 
and will appear in 1929. Every ad 
is keyed. We don’t have to guess, 
we know that The Open Road for 
Boys is a consistently good adver- 
tising medium.”’ 
(Signed) M. O’Gorman. 





The Open Road for Boys Magazine 
brings advertisers who key their 
copy unmatchable results. Any ad- 
vertiser buying space in any boys’ 
magazine should top his list with 
THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS. It’s 
the magazine that sells the goods. 


No. 1 of a Series 


1, OPEN, 
E ROAD BOY 
L.S.GLEASON Advertising Mgr. 


130 Newburry St. Boston. Mass. 
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Women’s Wear Magazine 


has Outgrown 


its Old Name 











STYLE 


Effective with its issue of February 4th 
the publication hitherto known as 
Women’s Wear Magazine will be called 
STYLE SOURCES. 





P UBLICATIONS, like people grow. And as they grow they develop 
distinct individualities of their own. 
Five years ago a new publication was added to the Fairchild list. Start- 


ing under wing of its elder sister, Women’s Wear Daily, the new 
periodical was called Women’s Wear Magazine. 


In the beginning its editorial content was largely a summary of that of 


the Daily. But from the start the new publication began to develop a 
personality of its own. 


sr.tous roster dhe FAIRCHILD 





PHILADELPHIA 8 EAST 13th STREET NEV 

a se 

WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY STYLE SOURCES DAIL 
The Retailer’s Newspaper Formerly Women’s Wear Magazine Textile-A 
30,194 net paid (ABC) 21,348 net paid (ABC) am 


FAIRCHILD’S INTERNATIONAL 
(PARIS) MAN-—and his clothes—LONDON 


An International Textile and Style British and Continental Style News 
Monthly—8,000 distribution 11,000— over 9,000 net paid 
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and Taken 


Fe e .- ff ; » - 
da New buyers sty Ra and sales 
j el 


ten cents A copy 
one dollars year 


polithed he 4 marth 
e — : ebruary-« 1929 





SOURCES 


The Daily has always been a newspaper of retailing with special attention 
to style. The Magazine has become a periodical distinguished for its 
selective reports of styles and sources. It has made a great success by 
sifting out significant developments in fashion and fabric and presenting 
those developments in vivid, attractive style. Its circulation of 24,348 
(ABC) has come naturally from the sureness with which it has realized 
and met the need for a magazine of its very type. 


The demand of a reading public, then, has called into being a distinct 
type of periodical. . 


It is fitting that the periodical should have a name in keeping with its 
individuality. Hence— : 
Women’s Wear Magazine 
will henceforward be known as 
STYLE SOURCES 


PUBLICATIONS toscox scx 





FET |NEW YORK, N. Y. WASHINGTON 
ia 
DAILY NEWS RECORD MEN’S WEAR 
Brextile-Apparel News and Ideas The Men’s Style Authority | FAIRCHILD BULLETINS 
13,234 net paid (ABC) 14,381 net paid (ABC) LONDON = PARIS 
FAIRCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES 
YNDON aii nya sai! of the Textile-Apparel Field 
Ae my + be aaa FAIRCHILD TEXTILE-APPAREL 
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of a new gun. A new air rifle was 
recently placed on the market, after 
having been two years in the mak- 
ing. The time devoted to its 
production, the tooling up, ma- 
chinery, etc., amounted to $60,000 
before a singie air rifle was pro- 
duced. 

“In spite of the abnormal de- 
mand for firearms and ammunition 
during the war, not a single new 
arms and ammunition business de- 
veloped in this country as the 
result of the war. 

“In the field of athletic goods, it 
is probably also more difficult to 
build up a successful manufactur- 
ing business today than twenty 
years ago. The war greatly stimu- 
lated the demand for athletic goods 
and many factories expanded their 
production facilities. The manu- 
facturers already in the field can 
more than take care of the present 
demand for athletic goods, which 
now shows only a normal increase 
from year to year. These manu- 
facturers already have highly- 
organized distribution systems and 
it would require much time and 
money before a newcomer could 
expect to place his business on an 
extensive or profitable basis. 

“The fishing tackle industry is 
adequately served by the firms al- 
ready producing this line. In fact, 
it is a problem to enlarge the 
demand for the tackle now being 
produced. This is due to the fact 
that so many streams are being 
fished out, because the automobile 


enables the fisherman to reach 
many formerly isolated streams. 
Well-organized movements are 
under way looking toward the 


conservation and replenishment of 
the fish supply, but the chances 
would be very small indeed for a 
manufacturer to enter the tackle 
industry on a large scale and hope 
to build up a national business. 
Of course, there are many small 
firms or individuals making and 
distributing single items of tackle— 
such as a favorite lure or one that 
is particularly effective in a certain 
locality — and opportunities exist 
along this line on a limited scale. 

“One of the fastest growing 
branches of the sporting goods in- 
dustry is that which produces the 
equipment for golf. As everybody 
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knows, golf has developed amaz- 
ingly in the last few years and the 
limit has not nearly been reached. 
The demand for golf supplies is 
restricted only by the number of 
available places to play, and these 
are being provided in greatly in- 
creased numbers each year. There 
is a growing demand for golf 
goods—and where there is growth 
there is opportunity. However, 
many new firms have entered the 
field within the last few years 
and the production is keeping up 
with, or possibly exceeding, the 
demand. It is a very competitive 
field and to secure distribution on 
a national scale would require large 
financial resources and a _ highly 
specialized production and _ sales 
organization. However, the obsta- 
cles to success in the golf industry 
are not as great today as they 
would have been twenty years ago, 
because golf was just getting a 
foothold at that time and the de- 
mand did not exist. 

“Due to the popularity of auto- 
mobile touring, there is a big de- 
mand for camp goods, and as this 
line consists of innumerable items 
there is a good chance here for a 
manufacturer who has designed 
some article that is compact and 
adds to the convenience of motor 
touring. 

“There are many lines of sport- 
ing goods that I have not men- 
tioned but I believe the foregoing 
about covers the high spots. The 
only thing I could say in conclus- 
ion is that it is my personal belief 
that many branches of the sporting 
goods industry are under-adver- 
tised and that great opportunities 
exist along this line.” 


The Ice Cream Industry 


It is doubtful if there is an in- 
dustry in the United States that 
can equal the ice cream industry 
in the number of mergers effected 
in 1928. Despite this record, there 
is considerable room in that indus- 
try for the newcomer, in the opin- 
ion of T. D. Cutler, publisher of 
The Ice Cream Trade Journal. 


Some proof of the validity of his 
opinion is to be found in a report 
on a study of the industry, pub- 
lished a few months ago in The 
Ice Cream Trade Journal, by Mr. 
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Cutler, which cited the fact that in 
the period btween October 15, 
1927, and August 15, 1928, there 
was a record of 108 new companies 
coming into the industry. During 
that same period, this report shows, 
there were reported sixty-seven 
consolidation and merger transac- 
tions which affected 111 manufac- 
turing plants. 

Mr. Cutler bases his opinion that 
there is room for the newcomer in 
the ice cream business, today, de- 
spite the many mergers which have 
taken place, not only because new- 
comers have shown that there is 
room, but because his studies 
plainly indicate that the per capita 
consumption of ice cream is re- 
markably low. 

“The newcomer can succeed,” he 
says, “if he will intensively work 
the territory in which he operates. 

“The amount of ice cream con- 
sumed by the American public is 
ridiculously low, so low that 
there aie many opportunities stil 


‘ahead for the new manufacturer 


who is willing to work hard to 
increase the consumption of the 
product in the territory which he 
can economically cover. 

“T say there are opportunities in 
the ice cream industry for the new 
business, in spite of the fact that 
it today takes from eight to ten 
times the amount of capital neces- 
sary to start in the industry twenty 
years ago. My only qualifications, 
let me emphasize again, are that 
the newcomer pick the right terri- 
tory, stick to it, and work it in- 
tensively.” 


The Furniture Industry 


The furniture field, in the opin- 
ion of the editor of a furniture 
publication who cannot be named 
here is not one to be entered with 
confidence by a new business. 

“It used to be said,” this editor 
writes, “that it was relatively easy 
for a few good craftsmen to get 
together, form a furniture manu- 
facturing concern, and make a fair 
sized success of the proposition. 
Particularly was this the case in 
the upholstered branch of the 
furniture industry where the in- 
vestment in equipment was rela- 
tively small. In recent years we 
find very few developments from 
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smail beginnings of this sort, so 
that in brief my opinion would be 
that the chances are not good for 
the newcomer to battle his way to 
a profit earning place in the furni- 
ture industry, and that it is harder 
than it used to be to start in a 
small way and achieve success. Un- 
questionably the industry is tending 
toward fewer units. Apparently 
some of these units are going to be 
of considerable size as for instance 
Simmons, Berkey & Gay, Kroehler 
and Karpen. Right now, as a group, 
the smaller concerns engaged in 
the specialty branch of the indus- 
try are more successful than the 
medium size units that feel the 
competition of specialty organiza- 
tions and the larger units at the 
other end of the line. 

There are no conspicuous ex- 
amples of success in the furniture 
industry within the last ten years. 
According to my understanding 
you are looking for instances of 
concerns that have started in a 
modest way with a definite goal 
in the form of a definite branch of 
business in the furniture industry 
and through good management and 
national advertising have achieved 
considerable size and success. 

“Three concerns occur to me 
that have achieved distinction and 
a considerable degree of prosperity 
in a relatively small way. These 
concerns are not large advertisers 
nor are they big factors in the 
furniture industry. None of them 
employs national advertising to the 
consumer and my opinion is that 
in the furniture industry the op- 
portunity exists for small or 
medium sized concerns doing a 
specialty business, and that the 
trend is toward bigger units and 
fewer of them. 


The Meat Industry 


The meat business, in the minds 
of almost every individual, is an 
industry that offers an opportunity 
only to the big corporation. It 
does offer excellent opportunity to 
a corporation of real size, but at 
the same time it offers real op- 
portunities to the smaller business. 
This is the opinion of Paul I. 
Aldrich, vice-president of The 
National Provisioner. en it is 


considered that he is now round- 
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Ts Business Manager of the 
Akron Times-Press and the Na- 
tional Advertising Director of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers were 
sitting in the dining-room of The 
Portage (Akron’s leading hostelry). 

“What,” said the National Adv. 
Director, “do national advertisers 
know about Akron?” 

“Not much,” said the Business 
Manager. “It is hard for them to 
realize that a city of such size can 
exist and maintain so completely its 
individuality so close to Cleveland. 
Few indeed are those who recognize 
that Akron is the 36th largest mar- 
ket in the United States—far larger, 
and far more important, than such 
cities as Dallas, Syracuse, Rich- 
mond, Houston, Fort Worth, Des 
Moines, Oklahoma City, Salt Lake 
City, Albany, Kansas City (Kan.), 
Duluth, Spokane and San Diego.” 

“When you stop to think of it, it 
is ridiculous. for anyone to suppose 
that Cleveland newspapers can cover 
Akron. All the out-of-town papers, 
from every city in the country, do 
not total one-half the daily circula- 
tion of the Times-Press. At least 
999% 99% of Akron people buy in 
Akron—from advertising which ap- 
pears in Akron newspapers. If na- 





tional advertisers want to sell goods 
in this market—and they should— 
they absolutely must advertise in the 
market’s newspapers.” 

“Why not tell them so?” said the 
National Advertising Director. 

“We will,” replied the Business 
Manager. 

And we start today with this bul- 
letin. 

a 


YES, SIR! 


HE Akron Times-Press (a proud 

Scripps-Howard Newspaper) 
wound up the year 1928 with the 
largest advertising volume and the 
largest lineage gain it has ever 
recorded. We published 15,932,476 
lines of advertising—ranking us ’way 
up the list of American newspapers 
in volume of business carried. Local 
merchants used 11,834,508 lines of 
space in the Times-Press to tell 
the story of their wares to Akron 
people—1,029,399 more lines than 
they used in 1927—giving us the 
largest local display lineage gain re- 
corded in Akronaria. 

Business is good in Akron—for 
the Times-Press, for merchants— 
and national advertisers—who adver- 
tise in it. 
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EMPLOYMENT UP 


E stole the little chart which 

appears on this page from 
the monthly bulletin of the Col- 
lege of Commerce 
of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

It shows, better 
than a_ thousand 
words, that Akron- 
aria is booming, 
everybody's working, 
plants are busy, our 
readers are making 
money —and spend- 
ing it. 

What better time 
to sell your product—what better 
place—than now, and here! And 
what better advertising medium 
could there possibly be than the 





Akron Times-Press, the newspaper 
that is read from front to last page 
in nearly fifty-five thousand Akron 
homes, because it is interesting. 


an 


GET ON! 


The Times-Press 
issues each month a 
report of Akronaria 
business conditions 
as they influence ad- 
vertising and sales 
work in this terri- 
tory. You should be 
on the mailing list. 
Write the National 
Department, Akron 


Advertising 
Times-Press, Akron, Ohio—or tell 
any representative of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 





Akron is Not in The Cleveland Market—lIt Stands Alone 











AKRON 
TIMES 


PRE 


Represented by the National Advertising Department, Scripps- 
~- 50 Park hen, New York; 400 N nto Tichiean n ete 
Los Angeles, ition ¥ Phil 


Newspapers, 
Chicago; Detroit, San Francisco, 


Akren’s best 
daily and only 
Sunday newspaper 


SS 


adelphia. 
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ing out twenty-five years as editor 
of that paper it must be admitted 
that he speaks with authority and 
experience. 

His statement on the opportunity 
that exists in that industry gives 
first a background of. the past 
before relating conditions as they 
are today. 

“When I began,” he said, “the 
industry, broadly speaking, com- 
prised a few nation-wide meat 
packing concerns and a large num- 
ber of local slaughterers. You 
will understand that the meat pack- 
ing industry is an evolution from 
the old slaughtering business, so 
that you get my distinction in 
terms. 

“With the increase in transporta- 
tion charges and other costs of 
doing business, the changing trends 
of population and modes of living, 
the introduction of Federal meat 
inspection and other regulatory ac- 
tivities, together with other causes, 
the industry gradually became not 
only national but regional and 
local as well. 

“Development of modern oper- 
ating methods and equipment made 
it possible for the small slaught- 
erer to become a meat manufac- 
turer. When the general situation 
changed in all industries from a 
production to a distribution prob- 
lem, the local packer had added 
advantages over his great national 
competitors. This applied both to 
manufacturing and _ distribution 
costs and to the meeting of con- 
sumer demand and satisfying local 
consumer preferences. I would not 
say that new enterprises have not 
been established (as many have 
been) but rather that they -had been 
evolved from what was formerly 
another type of business, the 
slaughtering business. This evolu- 
tion has taken place over a period 
extending back as far as twenty 
years. Though it has developed 
in cycles, it has perhaps been more 
marked since the close of the 
World War. 

“Recently another form of de- 
velopment has taken place, illus- 
trated by the cases of Gobel and 
Hygrade. Neither of these is a 
new concern, both having been in 
business for many years. With 
the changing methods of living 
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and the development of a new 
type of consumer demand, con- 
cerns such as Gobel and Hygrade 
have seen the trend a little earlier 
perhaps than some of the others, 
and have met the demand almost 
before it was created. Also there 
has been a good deal of advantage 
in smaller scale production of meat 
specialties and sausages, and this 
unit scale has been maintained in 
these organizations, in spite of 
their expansion. 

“In this case please note the dif- 
ference between a meat packing 
concern, and a meat specialty 
manufacturer who may _ not 
slaughter but manufactures and 
distributes principally such prod- 
ucts as sausages and meat special- 
ties. These concerns may or may 
not cure, smoke and sell hams and 
bacon. 

“A study recently made in the 
packing industry shows that profits 
of non-slaughtering packers have 
been far in excess of those of 
slaughtering packers, the reasons 
for which are obvious. 

“Do not understand me to say 
that there is no longer a field for 
the large national packer. Such as 
exist will continue to prosper, as 
they have a function to perform 
and will be the dominant units in 
the field. But ever since the de- 
velopment of modern manufactur- 
ing methods in the meat packing 
industry there has been room for 
the small local packer and there 
will continue to be a place for him.” 


The Building Industry 


“The building industry,” says 
Ernest Eberhard, editor of Build- 
ing Age, “has many fine opportuni- 
ties for the man who has ability, 
knows the industry, and has finan- 
cial resources. This is true not 
only of contractors but also of 


manufacturers of materials and 
equipment. 
“There are several companies 


that are comparatively new, and 
yet in spite of their youth have 
achieved success. A good example 
of this is the Celotex Company, 
which with a sound merchandising 
plan backed by good advertising 
has certainly made remarkable 
progress. There are some newer 
companies bringing out various 
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ACTS today are of utmost importance in all lines 

of business, but first the facts must tell the com- 
plete story as well as an accurate statement of con- 
ditions from an unbiased source. 

Many and varied are the operations of a complete 
market report. 

Every Knight study is made by competent, trained 
field investigators, working under bond, tabulated by 
skilled operators and analyzed by experienced aud- 
itors. Each department specializes in its particular task. 

No “pick up” staff of 
interviewers—no hurriedly 
gathered information will 
give accurate, reliable mar- 
ket data. Knight accurate 
and unbiased studies, are 
the result of permanently 
‘employed and trained field 
investigators, careful and 
thoughtful analysis, and 


years of experience. All 
reports, bearing a Knight 
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GIANT MEAT 


The American Weekly is Giant Meat—high 
power food for factories whose voracious appe- 
tites and enormous operating costs must be satis- 
fied by continuous and corresponding revenues. 

Business is in a billion dollar mood—consoli- 
dating resources into colossal units—mobilizing 
banks and plants for a battle royal in which 
scrimpers and half-hearts can’t cope. 

The nation is groggy with prosperity, teeming 
with wealth. 

Savings deposits exceed European war debts. 

Melons are bursting ripe throughout the cor- 
poration field. 

Slews of money everywhere and the bulk of 
it in American Weeklydom. 

Its twenty-five million readers and five and 
a half million homes purchase thirty per cent of 
the branded goods sold in America. 

Its circulation saturates main line towns and 
primary cities, 

Its department, grocery, drug and chain stores, 
car agencies, radio dealers and specialty shops 
consume the majority of all popular products. 

More cash is made and spent in this rich ter- 
ritory than the rest of the country dribbles into 
all the back streams of trade. 

And that’s why American Weekly circulation 
is concentrated among the crowds. 

Shack Center and Cabinville are advertising’s 
red ink customers. 

Long jumps and short orders give the balance 
sheet a constant over-head-ache. 

There’s no profit for metropolitan merchan- 
dise along R. F. D. routes or in cross-road tills. 

The American Weekly sticks to channel out- 
lets—it doesn’t rove the continent. 

It isn’t a sales atomizer spraying piddling pub- 
licity over the map—but a smashing, crashing 
promotion force—sweeping distribution strong- 
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holds and dominating retail opinion wherever 
wages are highest, incomes largest and employ- 
ment steadiest. 

Its five and a half million family influence is 
frost, drought and flood proof—undiminished by 
crop and weather irregularity, cattle yield, corn 
borer, sheep tick, lumber cut and mining output. 

Its folk are steady job-holders—they draw pay 
and salaries fifty-two times a year—shop daily 
wear the dest clothes—own the most automo- 
biles—buy cosmetics, canned goods, soaps and 
soups in car-load lots—keep silk stocking mills 
working overtime, dance to the latest record, and 
set the pace for indulgence and extravagance. 

If you want their patronage, use their medium. 

“There’s no substitute” for American Weekly 
might or markets. 

“Birds of a feather flock together” —including 
cocks-of-the-walk. 

$16,000 per color page—not nearly twice the 
price of the next biggest publication—but twice 
the number of readers. And incidentally, more 
than twice the display space. 

If your appropriation winces at the rate, then 
make it one-third of a cent per household, and 
make comparisons accordingly. 

Or let the 1929 contracts of 1928 cycle users 
convince the shrewdest pencil in your organiza- 
tion that “the laborer’s worth the hire.” 
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wall finishes, structural materials, 
equipment, etc., which seem to 
have little difficulty in establishing 
a market, provided the product is 
right and it is properly brought to 
the attention of prospective buyers 
through an intelligent co-ordination 
of sales and advertising effort. 
“As regards the contractor, the 
door is wide open for the man of 
real ability and knowledge. The 
typical building contractor and sub- 
contractor of today are just begin- 
ning to realize the opportunities 
before them in scientific building. 
By this, I mean knowing costs, 
how to finance buildings, and 
the most economical use of mate- 
rials and labor-saving equipment. 
In this respect many builders, par- 
ticularly those of the more moder- 
ate priced structures, are way be- 
hind men in similar positions in 
other industries. Many manufac- 
turers, especially of equipment, 
have not as yet begun to cultivate 
this field as it should be cultivated. 
Once their products and their ad- 
vantages are so presented to the 
smaller building contractor as to 
make him realize the cost-saving 
value to him, a widespread effi- 
ciency wave should sweep through 
the trade to the benefit not only of 
the manufacturers but also to the 
advantage of the builder himself. 
“The building industry is becom- 
ing so highly specialized that an 
intelligent executive can handle 
large building operations without 
having much experience in building 
construction. He simply employs 
successful sub-contractors and or- 
ganizes a small staff of experienced 
supervisors and engineers. In 
Metropolitan New York there are 
a number of successful builders 
who have come from the garment 
trade and yet have become wealthy 
operators in that section.” 


The Shoe Industry 


For final consideration as a 
proof that opportunities exist for 
the new business, and as an ex- 
ample of the valuable type of 
information which business papers 
are prepared to offer concerning 
opportunities in their field, the 
comments of George W. R. Hill. 
who for forty years has been 
a part of The Boot and Shoe Re- 
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corder, and is today vice-president 
of the organization which publishes 
it, are offered. His description of 
conditions in that industry indicates 
plainly that merchandising changes 
have completely transformed the 
industry and thrown it open to the 
small business. 

“Formerly,” he writes, “success 
or failure was due primarily to 
manufacture; now it principally is 
due to merchandising. Formerly 
the industry was on a ‘staple’ basis 
to wholesalers; now it is on a 
‘style’ basis to retailers. The 
staple shoe is practically extinct. 
Orders are invited on novelty and 
style. Formerly a shoe factory 
made all kinds under one roof; 
now the larger houses separate 
their products into unit plants, 
while the smaller concerns confine 
their outputs to one class, be it 
men’s, women’s or children’s foot- 
wear. 

“This condition has brought into 
being a specialist manufacturer, 
one with a small, well-organized 
‘style’ plant having little overhead 
and one or two high-pressure sales- 
men. It is the job of this outfit 
to do an ‘in and out’ business. 

“That is, to bring a novelty into 
being, make short, quick selling 
trips to city retailers, speed up 
production to a few dozen or a 
few hundred pairs ‘a day, clean up 
and repeat the operation in- 
definitely. 

“Independent, chain and depart- 
ment store outlets are plentiful for 
this purpose. 

“To such concerns the shoe 
manufacturing business is easy of 
access. Large capital isn’t re- 
quired. Lasts and patterns are 
readily obtainable from specialists, 
while modern machinery is equally) 
available for all concerns, prin- 
cipally on a rental or leasing basis. 

“Thus we see the large and the 
small concerns competing on a 
basis of ‘style’ and ‘selling.’ To 
these two factors more than to 
capital or lack of it, is due the 
success or failure of the shoe 
manufacturing business of today. 

“We often see two factories side 
by side, so to speak, with equal 
capital and making the same class 
of merchandise. One will prosper 


and grow while the other, after a 
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time, will dwindle and _ liquidate. 
The one which succeeds has prin- 
cipals who have ‘style’ and ‘selling’ 
sense. The one which fails lacks 
these attributes. 

“There never was a time when 
a million dollars was so small or 
an idea so large as today. That, in 
a nut shell, is the situation in shoe 
manufacturing as the writer sees 
it at the present time.” 

The information furnished by 
these business papers, it will be 
observed, in the majority of cases, 
plainly indicates that when you 
deal with specific industries you 
get an answer that is identical with 
the answer given for all industry, 


namely, conditions are favorable 

today for the new business. 

A. A. Redelheim Starts Own 
Business 


A. A. Redelheim has started an ad- 
vertising business at New York, under 
his own name, which will specialize in 
foreign language advertising and mer- 
chandising in this country. He was at 
one time director of media and merchan- 
dising of the Foreign Language Publishers 
Association of the United States, Inc. 


To Advertise Airplane 
Commuter Service 


Coastal Airways, Inc., New York, has 


appointed Rudolph Guenther-Russell 
Law, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct the advertising of its 


commuter service to be operated within 
metropolitan New York. A _ campaign 
will be started in the spring using 
metropolitan newspaper asnd magazines. 


L. H. Rees with New Jersey 


Press, Inc. 

L. Harry Rees, formerly with the 
Charles Beck Company, Philadelphia, 
has been made sales manager of the 
Willson G. Kent Company division of 
the New PS a Press, Inc., Wildwood, 

is headquarters will be at 
Philadelphia. 


Joins Wallace Bassford Studios 


Charles Wittenberg, for several years 
with the art department of the Wood- 
ward & Tiernan Printing Company, St. 
Louis, has joined the Wallace Bassford 
Studios, advertising illustration, of that 
city, as production manager. 


Has Seed and Bulb Account 


The Quality Seed & Bulb Compeny. 
Chicago, has appointed the Frank B. 
White Company, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. ewspapers, 
—~ oe and farm papers will be 
us . 
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Audit Bureau Rule Regarding 
“Purchased Publications” 


ge 66 of the Jan- 
RINTERS’ INK, re- 
garding changes in the operating rules 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, the 


In the report on 
uary 31 issue of 


appearance of the word “purchased’ 
as “purchaser” in two instances, gave 
a wrong angle to the ‘second change 
noted. he rule correctly reads as fol- 
lows: 

° according to the new rule, 
when a publication is purchased by a 
publisher member and merged with his 
own, those subscriptions of the pur- 
chased publication which qualify as net 
paid and are included as such by the 
purchaser must be analyzed and re- 
ported on in a separate section of the 
publisher’s statement. 

“If the purchased publication is a 
bureau member, the analysis shall be 
based on its latest bureau reports. If 
not a member, the analysis is to be as 
complete as possible under the circum- 
stances, and inability to state any spe- 
cific fact called for in the reports must 
be noted, with explanation.” 


Organize Stephens, Kindred & 
Company 


Stephens, Kindred & Company, foc. 
ag has been organized at N 


York with Roger Stephens as tn amerd 
George C. Kindred, vice-president, 
Chester C. Klayer, treasurer, Frank 


Shandrew, secretary and Carl j. Heim, 
assistant secretary. 

Mr. Stephens formerly was with the 
American Lithographic Company, The 
W. F. Powers Company and Snyder & 
Black, Inc. Mr. Kindred and Mr. 
Klayer also were formerly with Snyder 
& Black, Inc. Mr. Shandrew has been 
with Rusling-Wood, Inc., for the last 
eleven years in its sales department. 
Mr. Heim has been plant superintendent 


of The W. F. Powers Company. 
Five Hundred Club Meets at 


Chicago 

The Five Hundred Club, formerly 
known as the Old Timers’ Club, an 
automotive organization of several years 
standing, held its annual meeting and 
dinner recently at Chicago. This group, 
headed by Lloyd Maxwell, president of 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, includes in_ its 
membership John N. Willys, Edsel 
Ford, Walter P. Chrysler and other 
well known automotive men. 


New Account for Pedlar &. 


Ryan 
Kaskel & Kaskel, New York, men’s 
furnishings, have placed their advertis- 
ing account with Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 





Joins “Town Topics” 
Renwick de , Roget. has joined the ad- 
yravne staff Town Topics, New 
ork. 
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banker Influence 


++ + 


The average banker, partic- 
ularly the banker in a small 
town, is a figure of con- 
siderable importance in his 
community. 


Because of his influence, 
careful advertisers try to 
sell him on the value of their 
products, on their. institu- 
tions, on their dealer fran- 
chises and so on. 


Enlist the banker’s good 
will, or his: patronage, by 
advertising in a publication 
that he reads—— 


(he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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ACKED by one of the country’s larg- 
est publishers and following a very 
definite program of development—The 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE is achieving 
rapid success as measured in terms of ad- 
















' vertising lineage and dollars revenue. 


It is not an accident that Te HOUSE- 
HOLD MAGAZINE has in the past two 
years shown nearly four times the lineage 
gain of any of these five town magazines. 
It has been bought on its merits, and the 
increased lineage has come from the larger 
Publicity advertisers placed by the better 
"agencies. 


‘Waeck The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
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The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
I7415 GAIN 
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PEOPLES POPULAR MONTHLY 


2460GAIN_. 
WOMANS WORLD 
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GAIN OR LOSS 


1926-1925 
Advertising Record Co. 








23,633 LOSS 
PEOPLES HOME JOURNAL 


Arthur Capper, 
Publisher 
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A Weekly Window Display Plan 


for Small-Town Dealers 


Each Store in This Chain Is Furnished with a Timely Window Display 
Idea Every Week 


VERY successful window dis- 

play idea, which offers a sug- 
gestion to manufacturers seeking 
ways to help dealers in small 
towns to capitalize their windows, 
is being carried out in fourteen 
stores in Pennsylvania and New 
York. Though the plan takes care 
of a comparatively small group of 
stores all within the same organiza- 
tion, nevertheless the method offers 
considerable possibility for adapta- 
tion to small dealer education in 
wider fields. 

According to H. L. Goldberg, 
merchandise manager of the United 
Shirt Shops, Inc., this .company 
about a year ago began what it 
calls a unit display plan the nucleus 
of which is a master window 
dressed and photographed in the 
New York office building of the 
company. 

“The idea is comparatively sim- 
ple,” says Mr. Goldberg, “and de- 
veloped out of our need to provide 
a way for our store managers to 
get the best possible window dis- 
plays for their individual towns. 
Admittedly, small-town windows 
are far from ideal. Some that I 
have seen have been positively 
atrocious—for several reasons 
which every manufacturer has run 
against. 

“First, the average store owner 
or manager is not a window trim- 
mer. What he knows is merely 
what he has been able to learn 
from his general merchandising ex- 
perience. He has not had time for 
a special study of window dress- 
ing. - Second, with the average 
routine of store management to be 
gone through each week, he finds it 
hard to spare the time to prepare 
a window set-up. 

“Third, adequate window dress- 
ing service is rarely available in his 
town even though the dealer may 
feel he can well afford to have 
good displays. Fourth, because he 


is not an expert, finds ideas hard 
to build up, and thinks he cannot 
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afford much time anyway, the aver 
age storekeeper puts off redressing 
his window and frequently allows 
the same one to remain for a long 
period, although a new set-up 
might very well benefit him with 
a timely or seasonal appeal. 

“We realized all this, and we 
also realized that here in New 
York we had available all the 
things which the small-town store 
lacks—up-to-the-minute knowledge 
of new dressing ideas and skilled 
men to prepare windows based on 
the current trends. We saw, too, 
that if we could work out a way 
to get our stores all to use the same 
window display at the same time 
we could very neatly merchandise 
timely haberdashery through all 
our branches at once. In this way 
one good idea would be put to 
work many times as effectively as 
it would if one store at a time 
used it. 

“Accordingly, we set up a com- 
plete window on one floor of our 
main building. Into this window 
we put the latest and most distinc- 
tive of our merchandise, arranged 
by an expert window trimmer. 
With the window all ready as we 
would like to have it in all our 
stores, we took a photograph. We 
then prepared a letter of detailed 
directions for setting up local win- 
dows exactly as was this model 
window. We sent this letter, along 
with the photograph of the model 
window, to each of our branch 
managers. From the photograph 
and letter, the local man was able 
to prepare his own store window.” 

Directions reach the store in a 
form that enables the average man 
with no particular knowledge of 
window dressing to make his win- 
dow equal to the model set up by 
experts, and by this plan the 
United Shirt Shops are able to 
keep windows in all their stores 
changed weekly. The model is 
made up ahead of time—built 
around a special haberdashery item 
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or items—and picture and details 
are shipped usually on Tuesday of 
the week preceding the installation 
date. 

The plan having proved funda- 
mentally sound, the company has 
expanded the idea in a very effec- 
tive way, so that its stores not only 
will have modern windows done in 
the latest fashion but. so that the 
displays also will have spot-news 
value. ..This. ~is—com- 
paratively recent but has _ been 
worked successfully on such oc- 
easions as the World Series base- 
ball games, football games and the 
landing of the Graf Zeppelin at 
Lakehurst. 

When these nationally interest- 
ing current events occur, the com- 
pany makes up its unit window 
around photographs which usually 
are obtained from news services at 
comparatively small cost. In one 
shop where the World Series trim 
was used, it drew so much atten- 
tion that the local newspaper bor- 
rowed the news pictures of indi- 
vidual players for reproduction on 
its sport page. 

Such windows, which catch the 
immediate interest of the public, 
tie up the merchandise itself with 
the event. At the time of the 
Presidential election, for example, 
windows which showed photo- 
graphs of the candidates held shirts 
and ties named after the candi- 
datés, and these windows not only 
stopped passers-by and aroused:a 
very general interest for each of 
the; stores but brought customers 
inside to ask specifically for a 
“Hoover shirt” or a “Smith tie.” 
Wherever possible, these national 
events windows are given a local 
interest, as in the case of major 
football games for which photo- 
graphs of city or State team play- 
ers are provided each store. 

According to Mr. Goldberg, this 
unit plan—particularly with its re- 
cent current news._feature—offers 
the company many advantages. 
These are: 

1. Obtaining in each of its stores 
a profitable modern window which 
creates sales. 

2. The chance to merchandise on 


a wide scale any items which from 


week to week come to the com- 
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pany’s attention and appear to have 
outstanding qualities. 
The-—proyiding .of high-class 
windows at a minimum cost be- 
cause the company in handling all 
its windows as a group can buy 


materials such as photographs, 
cards, crepe paper and other sup- 
plies in bulk. 

From the point of view of the 
storé manager—in the case of the 
United Shirt Shops, these man- 
—. are reported to be unani- 
mously enthusiastic about the plan 
—the advantages are: 

1. The job of trimming windows 
is made easy, and because the ideas 
are concisely laid out and the re- 
sultant windows have brought 
money into the store, the manager 
and his assistant are glad to set up 
the window instead of dreading 
the task as a chore. 

2. The weekly change teaches 
the local manager considerable 
about trims in a town where, be- 
cause he has few competitive stores 
from -which to learn up-to-date 
window dressing, he can get few 
ideas if left entirely on his own. 

3. Weekly change prevents either 
the manager or his clerks from 
becoming stale, for with each new 
window the store takes on a fresh 
appearance and new merchandise 
well displayed adds enthusiasm to 
the force’s selling. 

4. Because each store manager 
knows that the weekly featured 
merchandise is either an exclusive 


‘or an advance pattern, he plays it 


up and so sends the line off to a 
good start instead of allowing it to 
stay on the shelf until a customer 
happens to ask for it. 

5. These up-to-date windows 
with their effective current appeal 
impress customers and build up 
good-will based on the assurance 
that the store handles the latest and 
most attractive merchandise from 
the metropolitan district. 





Radiall Appoints H. S. How- 
land Agency 


The advertising account of the 
Radiall Company, New York, manu- 
facturer of Amperite and Linatrol con- 
trols for radio, has been placed with 
the H. S. Howland Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. 
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IN ISERSE ow 


WITH WHOM 
WE WORK 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Packer's Tar Soap 
Packer's Liquid Shampoos 
al Packer's Charm 


Seaboard National Bank 


Vacuum Oil Company 
Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils for 
Plant Machinery 
Gargoyle Marine Oils 
The National City Co. 
Investment Securities 
Procter & Gamble 
Crisco . Ivory Soap . Camay 
Chipso . Ivory Soap Flakes 
P & G—The White Naphtha Soap 











| lias 


~ Towle Manufacturing Co. 
Sterling Silverware 

Lehigh Portland 

Cement Co. 

National Steel Fabric Co. 
Steeltex 
National Reinforcing 


The Spool Cotton Co. 
J. & P. Coats’ Threads 
Clark’s O. N. T. Threads 


Dr. Price’s Baking Powder 
Made by The Royal Baking 
Powder Co. 


United States Rubber Co. 


Footwear and Clothing 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Pharmaceutical and Biological 
Products 


Lenthéric, Paris 
Perfumes 


Acetol Products, Inc. 


Cel-o-Glass 


OomMmpany 
dvertising 




















“Wall iu Gaytoes. in siep with the mode ~ 


See the 1929 Gaytees Style Show 
at your own shoe store 





L 


GAZIN'TPOOR < RADIO 


EETEW YORK 
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“ GOOD m-a-a-n is hard to 
find,” the saxaphones 
wailed. That was ten years ago. 
Young-marrieds remember it. 
They are still carrying on the 
night life tradition. But at a 
different club. Home. 

No longer do cover charge and 
taxi exact their toll. Now the 
makers of shoes, clothing, home 
furnishings, the family car, are 
getting their split of the budget. 

Child Life, at 35c a copy, is 
read in 200,000 such homes. 

With incomes well above the 
average, the highest standards of 
living—no wonder these families 
are spenders. 

Successful advertisers are find- 
ing out how important is this 


concentrated, well defined mar- 
ket. Their schedules in Child 
Life are an important part of 
their appropriations. 


Wheatena, Santa Fe, Northern 
Pacific Railway, for example, are 
advertised here regularly. So 
are Creamof Wheat, Quaker Oats, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, Postum. 
Crayola, Jell-O, Add-a-pearl, 
Baby Ruth Candy and many other 
leading products. 


Perhaps you have yet to learn 
that here is a better market at 
lower cost than many other maga- 
zines offer. 


Have your agency give you 
the facts. Or write direct — 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


CHILD LIFE 


Rano MCNatity & Company 
Publishers 
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There Isn’t Always One Main 
Advertising Appeal 





With Some Products, There Are Almost as Many Reasons for Buying 
or Not Buying, as There Are Prospects and Customers 


By W. S. Woodbridge 


Advertising Manager, The Bryant Heater & Manufacturing Co. 


HERE are 200,000 real 

honest-to-goodness potential 
prospects in this market,” say the 
statistics. 

Practically every man who makes 
his living out of advertising then 
adds, “There is one basic appeal 
which will sell the majority of these 
prospects. All we have got to do 
is to find that appeal, advertise it 
and get a logical sales follow-up 
for that appeal.” 

This is not necessarily so. 

The trouble with most advertis- 
ing rules is that they are almost 
always designed to fit articles of 
general consumption—and then 
they are applied to merchandise 
of the specialty variety. 

The “one main selling appeal” 
may sell soaps, breakfast foods; 
even automobiles and radios. But 
it won’t sell gas heating to homes. 

The difference, I believe, is this: 
In the soap, breakfast food and 
other general markets, there is a 
definite demand for the type of 
produce advertised; or the product 
offers a vent for some suppressed 
or unthought of desires; or per- 
haps the product is merely low- 
priced so that people will try it 
out of curiosity. But a product 
or service like gas heating is 
bought by each individual to fill 
certain specific requirements which 
he has in his own particular home. 

We have recently made a con- 
scientious endeavor to find “the 
one main selling appeal” of Bryant 
Gas Heating. We made a survey. 
But instead of getting expres- 
sions of opinions from several 
thousand home owners, we tried 
to make a thorough job of tracking 
down the real reasons for purchase 
or interest, or lack of it, on the 
part of a very limited number of 
users and prospective users. 

Sufficiently complete information 
for our purpose was secured from 


114: of the home owners inter- 
viewed. The cities covered are: 
Syracuse and Elmira, N. Y.; 
Scranton, Easton and Philadelphia, 
ras Baltimore, Md.; and Wash- 
ington, D. C. I collected the in- 
formation personally, so I know 
it is as authentic as such infor- 
mation can be. 

Here are the figu~es obtained by 
a month’s work. They are offered 
as proof that the contention is er- 
roneous that every business has 
some one main selling appeal, on 
which a business can profitably 
hand its bid for sales. 

These are the reasons which the 
investigator personally believed 
(after investigation of each pur- 
chaser or prospective purchaser of 
Bryant Gas Heating) to be the 
important contributing factors 
which governed the decision of 
each home owner to purchase, or 
not to purchase, Bryant Gas Heat- 
ing. The people interviewed have 
all given serious consideration to 
the use of gas fuel for heating 
their homes. Twenty per cent of 
the interviews are with users of 
Bryant gas heating; the remain- 
der are either prospects or “dead” 
prospects. 

The list is given without undue 
condensing or summarizing because 
its very diversity is so illuminating. ° 
FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE PURCHASE 

OF BRYANT GAS HEATING 


OTHER PEOPLE’S RECOMMENDATIONS 
Architect recommended ............ 


Building Contractor recommended... 2 
Heating Engineer recommended..... 1 
Friends recommended ............. 10 
Neighbors recommended ........... 

Business associates recommended. 6 
Relatives recommended ............ 

Friends dissatisfied with oil........ 9 
Friends or relatives recommend oil.. 4 

EMERGENCY FACTORS 

Oil burner flooded home........... 1 
Coal boiler broke down............ 1 
Oil burner giving trouble.......... 4 


Son no longer available as furnace 
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The Magazine of Wall Street 
arrives in the 100,000 class! 


This is the largest A. B. C. 
circulation of any quality 
magazine with a subscription 
price over $5.00 @ year! 


Moreover, this figure actually means net paid! 
No subscriber is ever carried for even a single issue 
beyond the expiration date of his subscription! 
If The Magazine of Wall Street followed the per- 
missible practice of carrying lapsed subscribers for 
only 30 days it could increase this total circulation 
figure by 14,000—if for 90 days, by 20,000—and 
if for 6 months, by at least 30,000 readers! 


Especially interesting to advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies is the fact that this remarkable 
circulation was built up entirely through adver- 
tising and direct mail solicitation—proof that 
The Magazine of Wall Street's subscribers respond 
to the printed word! 


The distinguishing feature in The Magazine of 
Wall Street circulation is that its subscribers 
include the leaders in business, banking, finance, 
and politics in the United States—individuals who 
have a dominant position in this country, and 
whose broad influence extends to hundreds of 
thousands of other individuals. 


&MAGAZINE 


Geo. A. Hammer, Advertising Director 
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98,972 asco. 


Here is unquestionably the outstanding adver- 
tising ‘‘buy’’ in the quality field today—practi- 
cally 100,000 carefully selected prospects with an 
aggregate annual buying power of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 


These are the people who in addition to being 
continuous buyers of securities can afford fine 
motor cars, pleasure yachts, rare objets d'art, 
travel, fine furnishings, and all the personal 
luxuries and business essentials that modern liv- 
ing offers! And in The Magazine of Wall Street 
you address them when they are thinking of 
profits and in the mood to spend money for themselves, 
their families, and the various corporations in which 
they are interested. 


There is no other publication in the field today 
that offers the attention of 100,000 preferred 
prospects under the most receptive conditions; 
and at so low a rate as $650 per page! Take ad- 
vantage of it now, before an inevitable increase 
goes into effect. 


* Publisher's A.B.C. Statement, Period Ending December 31, 1928 


¢WALLSTREET 


Thos. F. Blissert, Mgr. Financial Division 
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Furnace man no longer available in 
district 


Furnace man died...........se+00+ 2 
To —- aged furnace man....... 1 
Neighbors complained about dirt of , 
GE Sedkncsedtangeidessvaveséivens 
Had to light coal furnace several 
times this spring................ 1 
Wife not in good health........... 1 


FEATURES WITH GREATEST APPEAL 
Extra basement space through elimi- 


nation of fuel bins and dirt...... 3 
Convenience of furnace that can be 
forgotten when traveling......... 8 
Uniform temperatures ............. 6 
BOE GE SOD Bie cc ccccecccceves 2 
Considered a good investment in 
DD censcntecveresiselanesecee 1 
Needed uniform heat for children... 1 
Freedom from furnace tending in 
Bemeral .ncccccccccccccccscesecs 15 
Freedom from attention particularly 
upon return from work.......... 1 
Freedom from tending furnace of 
another apartment .............- 2 
Style appeal. Pride in home and 
CE 6.0608 s0000600666000008K00% 7 
NEGATIVE APPEALS 
Furnace man not dependable....... 2 
BiaG Gene GF ll... wccivcccccccsece 6 
Wanted automatic heat without oil’s 
GvawWORCKS occ ccccccccccccscsece 9 
Oil too expensive—from personal ex- 
GOONIES cc ccsccccsccccsdeesssoes 3 
Oil burner needs too much servicing 5 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Want house with apartment conveni- 
GHEE 6 cnccccccescesdéenesscvsce . 


To please tenants in apartment..... 
Mr. A. couldn’t keep his study warm 1 


CLEANLINESS 


Family won’t tolerate dirt of oil.... 2 
Family wants elimination dirt of coal 8 
Mr. A wants elimination dirt of coal 5 
Mr. A wants elimination dirt of oil 2 
CONTRIBUTORY OBSTACLES TO PURCHASE 


Gas is a competitive fuel (coal and 

oil men) 
Conscience objects to luxuries...... 1 
Mr. A wants; Mrs. A does not.... 4 
Mrs. B wants; Mr. B does not.... 2 
Friend’s gas bills running over esti- 

mate 
Present home not worth investment 3 


Bpect 00 MOVE. .ccccccccsececcces 3 
Mr. C wants money for investment 
PUTPOSES ..ccccccccccsseseeseces 1 
Mrs. C wants something else....... 2 
Land or investment poor........... 1 
Retired—furnace tending gives some- 
thing £0 dO.ccccccccccsccccscece 1 
Would only mean firing a servant.. 1 
Afraid would hurt business with coal 
GCF Gil MOM. ccccccccecccccccececs 3 
Other expenses get priority......... 1 
Proud of ability to operate coal fur- 
MACE cccccccccccccccccssecsccece 1 
People purchase Bryant Gas 


Heating for its complete freedom 
from furnace tending; for the uni- 
form temperatures it can be re- 
lied upon to impart to the home 
where it is installed, or for its 
cleanliness. Of course, it is really 
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a combination of all three reasons, 
but one of the reasons always pre- 
dominates in its ability to get an 
order. 

It is when the sales appeal of 
convenience, or comfort, or clean- 
liness, is translated into terms of 
the prospect’s appreciation of these 
merits, as they fit his own indi- 
vidual needs and desires, that the 
great diversity occurs. 

Will the man who is interested 
in Bryant Gas Heating because he 
travels a lot, and who would be 
delighted to have a heating plant 
he can walk out of the front door 
and forget, be much interested by 
a sales appeal about how nice it is 
to come home at night and never 
have to give a thought to the fur- 
nace? Perhaps he will be inter- 
ested. But can we afford so to 
feature Bryant Gas Heating that 
it will grow to be regarded as a 
method of heating a home that is 
really wonderful for any family 
that wants to travel? Or as the 
most carefree method of heating 
that it is possible to install? 

We are quite sure we cannot 
afford to hang our sales appeal 
strictly upon convenience. What 
of the family with several servants 
—and I assure you that is a big 
percentage of our market? They 
secure carefree heating, so far as 
they are concerned, with coal. 

Our business, and there must be 
many more businesses of the 
same type, is decidedly a specialty 
business. 

Of the new construction in our 
market—that is, homes with a 
value of approximately $12,000 or 
more, in communities supplied with 
gas with a rate for house heating 
of not over $1.15 per 1,000 cubic 
feet—we are now securing a very 
sizeable percentage of all the heat- 
ing plants which are purchased. 

Aside from new homes there is 
very little established demand for 
gas heating. If, therefore, we fea- 
ture our equipment as designed 
primarily for the family that 
wants convenience—and secure all 
the gas heating plants that are 
installed for this purpose — we 
won’t get as many sales as we do 
now with our combined featuring 
of convenience, uniform tempera- 
tures and cleanliness. 
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No Representative 





You Can't Secure 
Results in Altoona 


Through Metropolitan 


Newspapers 


In a recent survey made in Altoona through 
the Emerson B. Knight Company, it was 
discovered that less than seventeen (17%) 
per cent of Altoona’s population receive an 
outside newspaper. The practical exclusion 
of newspapers from other cities may surely 
be considered as an indication of a self- 
contained market, impervious to the most 
attractive selling suggestions unless pre- 
sented in the ALTOQNA MIRROR with its 
ninety (90%) per cent coverage in Altoona 


and vicinity. 


The Altoona Mirror 


ALTOONA, PA. 


Fred G. Pearce, Advertising Mgr. 


Business Direct 
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heads, office managers, pur- 
chasing agents and others in 
large businesses; owners and 
operating heads of smaller 
businesses. 


) SYsTEM serves department 
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Announces Important Changes 





Effective with the March 1929 issue, the circulation 
guarantee for SYSTEM will be increased 20%. An 
average net paid circulation of 60,000 is guaranteed 
for the year ending February 28, 1930. 


Effective with the same issue, SYSTEM will be pub- 
lished in standard size (three-column type page, 7" x 
105") with editorial runover. 


















With these major improvements the following rates 
are announced, also effective with the March issue: 
Page units, $375; two-third page, $275; half-page, 
$200; one-third page, $150. Other rates and mechan- 
ical requirements, shown in detail on Rate Card No. 
3, will be sent upon request. 


SSUB 


A MONTHLY OF MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE 
Published by A. W. Shaw Division of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
Chicago New York 
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They 
Cannot Be Separated 





Safely 
Victron Tatxinc Macuine Company 
or Canapa, LimItep 
MonTREAL 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
I would be interested in getting any 


clippings which you may have on the 
sublect of “‘Co-ordinating Sales and Ad- 
vertising.”” 

Many people are under the mistaken 
impression that sales and advertising can 
each do their own job in a separate way. 
I should like any material which proves 
the necessity for a close understanding 
between sales and advertising depart- 
ments, and any example or plan that 
shows it. 

E. G. Hermann, 
Advertising Manager. 


HERE is an excellent argument 

here for the need of persis- 
tence in advertising, for anyone 
who needs it—as many do. 

If there is any one thesis in ad- 
vertising which Printers’ INK 
has preached untiringly throughout 
its entire existence, it is the doc- 
trine of the community of interest 
between advertising and sales. The 
reference list to articles which 
have appeared on this subject 
(which is available to anybody suf- 
ficiently interested to write in for 
it) offers abundant evidence of this 
fact. 

Nor would anyone, we believe, 
accuse the Printers’ INK audience 
of being unduly impervious to 
sound doctrine promulgated in 
print. Quite the contrary. And 
yet, as the constant recurrence of 
letters on this point shows, there 
still are, as Mr. Hermann says, 
“many people under the mistaken 
impression” that sales and adver- 
tising have little or nothing to do 
with each other. 

The fact is, of course, that noth- 
ing in this world—not even that 
the world itself is round—is ever 
safely to be considered so thor- 
oughly established that you need 
no longer discuss it. 

Certainly Printers’ INK expects 
to go on talking about the co-ordi- 
nation of sales and advertising, to 
the end of the chapter; and so 
will many other people who have 
the true interests of advertising at 
heart. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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Very fecently, for example, Col. 
Willard T. Chevalier of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company 
rightly considered it proper and 
timely to say some forcible things 
on this point to the Technical Pub- 
licity Association : 

“There is no advertising prob- 
lem that is not an effort to solve 
a sales problem. ...If you are 
truly an advertising man and not 
simply a copy scribbler, you are 
going to choose your advertising 
weapon bearing in mind always the 
sales policy and objective of your 
house. If you do anything else, 
you are simply making a pleasant 
exercise out of your occupation 
and not helping to forward the in- 
terests of your employer.”—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


G. L. Miller with Newell- 
Emmett 


George Laflin Miller has joined the 
staff of the Newell-Emmett Company, 
New York advertising agency. He was 
formerly with the United States Adver- 
tising Corporation, Toledo. Previously 
he was with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc. 








Dayton Steel Racquet Account 


to Erwin, Wasey 
The Dayton Steel Racquet Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer of Dayton 
Steel tennis racquets, has placed its 
advertising account with Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, advertising agency. 





Joins Montreal Printing 


Concern 
A. E. Grimes, for the last five years 
with the advertising department of 
Northern Electric, Limited, Montreal, 
has joined the sales staff of the Modern 
Printing Company, of that city. 


H. G. Wiard, Art Director, 


Carter Agency 
Harry G. Wiard has been appointed 
art director of The Carter Advertising 
Agency, New York. He formerly di- 
rected his own studio at that city. 


Appointed by “Golf 


Illustrated” 
_Ambrose E. Shea has been appointed 
New England advertising manager of 
Golf Illustrated with headquarters at 








New York. 
Marshall Matthews, with Fred A. 
Robbins, Inc., Chicago advertising 


agency, for three 


n . ears, has been made 
a vice-president o: 


that organization. 
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Effective April 1, 1929, 


new national advertising 


rates will go into effect. 


Protection at present 


rates up to January lI, 
1930, will be given on 


contracts signed prior to 


April 1. 


The 


Christian Science 
Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 


107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Photoplay is the latest addition to 
Pepperell’s list of national magazines. 
It will carry a special message on 
Lady Pepperell Colored Sheets. 
These messages reach over half a 
million readers—and what a group 
they are! Mostly voung married 
women, or young women who soon 
hope to be—women at the time of 
life when they are furnishing a home, 
buying wedding gifts, giving showers 
to friends of their own age—all 
spending money. 


Watch for the first issue of Photo- 
play—it will be on the newsstand 
January |5th—and turn to page 80! 
A full page in beautiful natural colors, 
it does full justice to its subject— 
Lady Pepperell Colored Sheets and 


Pillow Cases. 


A New Messenger 


PEPPERELL 


MANUFACTURING COMPAN 


BOSTON, 


be 


New Orleans, San Francisco 


MASSACHUSETTS 


General Sales Offices: 40 Worth Street, New York 
Branch Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, St. Louis 


My) 























NY 
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To The 
18-30 Young Women Group 


Across the way appears an announcement to 
their retailers in the Daily News Record, 
made by The Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company of Boston, Mass., makers of fine 
colored sheets and pillow cases. The Pep- 
perell Company is another manufacturer who 
realizes that it is young women who do the 
buying, especially of new and original 
ucts. 


The young woman who reads Photoplay is 
open to suggestion. Her opinions are not 
yet fixed; her mind is eagerly receptive to 
new ideas. She enthusiastically adopts any- 
thing she thinks will enhance her own charm, 
or that of her surroundings. And she exerts 
powerful influence on her elders, always urg- 
ing something new—something original — 
something distinctive, in home furnishings. 


600,000 


SUCH YOUNG WOMEN READ 
PHOTOPLAY EVERY MONTH 











LPHOTOPLAY 


THE NATIONAL GUIDE 
TO MOTION PICTURES 





dine? 
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Los Angeles Firms Merge as 


Sterling Press 
The Rapid ay aph Company, Los 
Angeles, has been bought by and merged 
with the Los Angeles Lithograph Com- 
The name of the combined com- 


pany. 
panies is the Sterling Press. J. Mil- 
burn, former manager of the Rapid 


Lithograph Company, will be sales man- 
ager of the new company, which will 
do printing, lithographing and engrav- 
ing. 


Joins American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Company 


Isaac Kinsey, Jr _oemerty president 
and manager of the Poly-Arts Spray 
Shop, Inc., Toledo, bes resigned to be- 
come sales promotion manager of the 
newly created floor polisher division of 
the American Floor Surfacing Com- 
pany, also of Toledo. He will remain a 
director of the Poly-Arts company. 


Appoints Emery Agency 

The Jax Plant Food Company divi- 
sion of the Swann Corporation, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has appointed the Emery 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Newspa- 
pers, magazines and direct mail will be 
used in a campaign featuring a new 
product of the company, a highly con- 
centrated fertilizer for use in home 
gardens. 


Dormeyer Products to 


Touzalin Agency 

The MacLeod Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, maker of Dormeyer elec- 
trical food beaters and mixers and tele- 
phone extension brackets, has appointed 
the Charles H. Touzalin Agency, of 
that city to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


J. T. Tharp with Humphrey- 
Meredith 


John T. Tharp, for seven years with 
the Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Cleveland, _ editor of its house mag- 
azine, “The Connector,” is now an ac- 


count executive with the Humphrey- 
Meridith, Inc., advertising agency, of 
that city. 
To Hold Oregon Press 
Conference 


The Oregon Press Conference will be 
held at the University of Oregon, Eu- 
or, from February 21 to 2 Eric 

Allen is chairman of the program 
committee. 


A. E. Wright with Erwin, 
Wasey 


A. mW formerly with Henri, 
Hurst & Mc onald, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, has joined the service de- 
partment of Erwin, Wasey & Company. 
of that city. 
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Guy S. Hamilton with 


Davenport, Iowa, Agency 
Guy S. Hamilton has joined the copy 


and merchandising sta of Bawden 
Bros., Inc., Davenport, Iowa, adver- 
tising agency. He was recently with 


Morris Wisner Lee, Chicago, and for 
merly was advertising manager of the 
Conveyors Corporation of America, also 
of that city. 


F. G. Heuchling Joins Fore- 


man National Bank 

Fred G. Heuchling, formerly vice- 
president in charge of advertising and 
new business of the Northwestern Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, has been made 
director of business extension for the 
Foreman National Bank and the Fore- 
man Trust & Savings Bank, of that city. 





Seattle Campaign to Start in 
March 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
has appointed Milne-Ryan-Gibson, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 


rect its 1929 advertising campaign. 
About $25,000 will be spent, beginning 
with the use of magazines in arch. 


The campaign will continue until July. 





Mack «Trucks Appoints 
A. D. Lierman 


Arthur D. Lierman is now in charge 


of advertising of Mack Trucks, Inc., 
New York, ,and of that com ay ’s sales 
magazine, “The Mack Bulldog.” The 


advertising department of this a any 
is now located at Long Island City, 
a us: 


New Account for Colcord 


Agency 
The Metal-Vitrix Company, laundry 
and waste chutes, Chicago, has appointed 
David H. Colcord, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising accounts. 


S. A. Wilson with “Better 
Homes and Gardens” 


Stephen A. Wilson has joined the 
Western staff of Better omes and 
Gardens. _He was formerly with the. 


Chicago office of the Literary Digest. 


Appoints Montreal Agency 
Henry Morgan and Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, has appointed Cam pbell Ewald, 
Ltd., advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers, business and financial papers will 
used. 


Joins Royal Tailors 
Milton K. Grey formerly with the 
Chicago office of Lord & pi and 
Logan, Inc., has joined the adver 
department of The Royal Tailors, 
that city. 
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nm FORUM 


takes a bow! 
= 


Vous of letters and words of commenda- 
tion on every side have greeted the new FORUM with its 
larger page, striking illustrations, and elaborate artistry 
of dress. 

The FORUM is attracting new readers. It offers new ad- 
vantages to the advertisers in its pages. And its increased 
page-size allows advertisements a better chance for display. 








Contents are as challenging as ever. The March FORUM 
—with one article that women’s colleges be abolished; 
another that a new Reformation must save Protestantism; 
another that this continent be rearranged for aircraft— 
is the most provocative FORUM yet. 

The FORUM cuts away from the accustomed. It “yanks 
truths from their sentimental clothes” —to borrow a 
Broadway expression. It does this with such names as 
Roger W. Babson, Dr. Beran Wolfe, Frederick K. Stamm, 
Bertrand Russell, Virginia Woolf — all in the March 
FORUM. 

Per page rates, per reader, per insertion, the FORUM 
is less a matter of chance for advertisers, than are most 
magazines. FORUM readers have to keep alert to keep up 
with FORUM contents. New rates are $450 a page. 


FORUM 


Edited by Henry Gopparp LEACH 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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773,783 


Net Daily Sale of 


Che Euening Aews 


(LONDON, ENG.) 
London, England, 
10th January, 1929. 

We certify that the average Net Daily Sale of 
THE EVENING NEWS, after deducting all 
unsold and free copies whatsoever, for each 
month of the year ended 31st December, 1928, 
was as follows:-- 





EE ET EE eS 683,659 
OE aidan, ecih be Seencelt ne 712,874 
EE eee ee ee 744,496 
ee er eee 774,552 
Pere Sr ever eye 780,117 
tis cate ks ooaep ed et 861,835 
DT cee ewe Ws ease ap one 797,317 
ST aha 60 «6 00 5 © & im atece 753,310 
C4 ob sc o2a a4 eae 761,091 
GP oe ee 750,718 
Mowemmbet si 655 0 6 ese. ores 755,729 
December .... 773,783 

(Signed) LEVER, HONEYMAN & CO., 


Chartered Accountants. 


(Signed) LAYTON-BENNETT, CHIENE & TAIT, 
Chartered Accountants. 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


N.B.—The phrase NET DAILY SALE is used by English newspapers 
to denote PAID DAILY CIRCULATION as used in America. 
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1,998,958 
Daily si Mail 


(LONDON, ENG.) 


Net Daily Sales 


for December 
A Year of Great Growth 


The average Net Daily Sale of The Daily Mail in 


December reached a wonderful new record. 


Each day during that month the public paid for 


1,998,958 


copies, an increase of 158,149 copies per day as 
compared with the net sales in January. 

The certificate of the chartered accountants, 
showing the continued steady growth of The 
Daily Mail throughout the year, is as follows:— 


London, England, 
January 7, 1929. 





We certify that the average ‘Net Daily Sale of “‘The Daily Mail,’’ 


after deducting all unsold and free copies whatsoever for each 
month of the year ended 31st December, 1928, was as follows : — 


January ...... 1,840,809 | July ......... 1,956,706 
February ..... 1,884,738 | August ....... 1,940,245 
Pic aee'si 1,894,394 | September .... 1,962,335 
pS Serer? 1,907,179 | October ...... 1,989,043 
May ......... 1,919,576 | November .... 1,977,275 
ee Poe 1,930,166 | December . . 1,998,958 


(Signed) Lever, Honeyman & Co., Chartered Accountants. 
(Signed) Layron-Bennett, Curent & Tait, Chartered Accountants. 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


LONDON PARIS MANCHESTER 
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tamps 


contribute nothing 
to advertising returns 


HE stamp on your mailing piece is a ticket sold 

to transport your message. It costs money—espe- 
cially when it is multiplied by thousands of units. 
This stamp money contributes nothing to advertising 
returns. 


Anything that cuts your stamp bill will mean more 
dollars for printed pieces. Warren’s Thintext does that 
—gives you the maximum in square inches of paper 
background with minimum weight and bulk. 


Thintext is light. It has unusual strength—yet it is 
only % as heavy as ordinary. coated stock. Halftones 
and text gain new effectiveness and beauty on its smooth, 
velvety surface. Weight is banished, saving mailing 
costs . . . yet clean-cut, sharp reading qualities are 
preserved. 


Thintext does not involve the difficulties sometimes 
encountered in printing and binding thin papers. Thin- 
text takes color excellently, binds well, folds smoothly, 
lies flat, and is sufficiently opaque so that printing on 
the front will not make printing on the back hard to read. 


The whole story is in our booklet, “The Warren 
Standard.” It shows you many samples of the fine 
results others have achieved with Thintext. It is an 
instruction book for your printer as well. Show it to 
him. It’s free. Please send for it. S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 1o1 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WARREN’S THINTEXT 
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Sales Leaders Are Misleaders 


A “Sell Our Goods at No Profit”? Plan May Lead a Whole Industry 
into a Demoralized Condition 


By Jas. H. Warburton 


Sales Manager, Marietta Chair Co. 


ALES (cut-price) leaders are 

offered, whether honestly or 
ruthlessly, with but one major ob- 
jective—to mislead the buyer. 

This does not refer to excess or 
out-of-season or style stocks that 
merchants put on their bargain 
counters as a result of financial 
distress or to make room for new 
goods. Neither does it include dis- 
continued patterns or models that 
manufacturers find 


Company said that his company is 
now openly advocating to the dealer 
trade that Oshkosh B’Gosh over- 
alls be sold at no profit is respon- 
sible for these remarks. 

First of all, I freely admit that 
my knowledge of. overalls is next 
to nothing at all. I’ve never worn 
a pair—B’Gosh or any other brand. 
Someone may say: “Well, War- 
burton, you're ‘off side’ on the kick 
off; unless you 








it necessary to clean 
out from time to 


time. 

I refer only to 
those “specials” 
that are sold by 


manufacturers or 
retailers as pure 
bait to “get ’em in- 
side’ —items that 
do not carry any 
of the overhead or 
profit load and in 
many cases dig 
more or less deeply 





ing on. 





S your product used as 

“bait” by your dealers? 
If it is this writer’s expla- 
nation of how the furniture 
industry got into its pres- 
ent demoralized condition 
contains a moral worth pass- 


in a_ hundred, 
selling means 

selling at a loss. 
ticle should help you bring 
this fact home to your deal- 
ers—and yourself, = 


know something of 
the particular prod- 
uct or type of busi- 
ness under discus- 
sion what you have 
to say won't have 
much weight.” 





; \ , Maybe so, and 
ee ee truly so, if over- 
just that— py AE Es 


class all by them- 
selves—if they are 
so very different, 
marketable 
product, from fur- 


This ar- 








into the “red.” 

This is a practice which has be- 
come quite general—entirely too 
much so—throughout the merchan- 
dising world. It is by no means 
a new condition. It has, during 
the past, been so universally ac- 
cepted that, perhaps, I am on dan- 
gerous ground in discussing it from 
the opposition side. But it has 
reached alarming proportions and 
if we will stop to contemplate 
what the outcome may be there 
is danger that we will be thrown 
into a nervous chill. 

The article in Printers’ Inx* 
in which C. E. Wittmack, sales 
manager of the Oshkosh Overall 


*“We Tell Our Dealers: a Our 
Goods at No Frotet ” as told to G. A. 
Nichols by C. Wittmack in the Dec. 
27, 1928, issue, re: a also “Don’t 
Tell Your Dealers: ‘Sell Our Goods at 
No Profit!’’’ by John B. Whalley, Jan. 
17, page 108, and “It’s This Way, Mr. 

Whalley,” by Mr. Wittmack, Jan 31, 
page 73. 
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niture, hats, shoes 
or brooms. My thought is that we 
shouldn’t dwell upon overalls, or 
any one product or six products, 
further than to use them as 
vehicles for bringing out merchan- 
dising principles and the effect of 
sales leaders on these principles. 
The honest and aboveboard 
manner in which the Oshkosh peo- 
ple have tackled the no-profit 
leader proposition is, I believe, its 
redeeming feature. They should 
be commended for the way they 
have presented it- to their dealers. 
Any plan of merchandising that is 
consciously devised and honestly 
administered has merit—no one 
will deny this. And this particu- 
lar plan, because of the manner 
in which it is being conducted, may 
prove quite successful for B’Gosh. 
But what is going to happen in 
(or to) the overall industry? 
Perhaps, on first thought, the 
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answer would be: “My gosh, why 
should Oshkosh worry about that? 
If B’Gosh can cop the lion’s share 
of the overall business so much the 
better—that’s the big idea after 
all.” But my opinion is that if the 
overall industry runs true to form, 
as has the furniture industry—of 
which I shall speak more fully be- 
fore I’ve finished—Mr. Wittmack’s 
competitors will soon counter-play 
in some telling fashion and the re- 
sult is apt to be another demoral- 
ized industry. 

Suppose we grant that it’s a 
noble ambition for one manufac- 
turer to set out to lick competi- 
tion in the dealer market. Inde- 
pendent dealers will listen to al- 
most any logical plan which they 
can use against J. C. Penney, or 
any of the large chain operators. 
They are just human enough to 
welcome something which looks 
like “going ’em one better.” But 
if any single-handed attack is one 
of price—which it is in ninety-nine 
out of a hundred cases—Penney 
will come out on top to the tune 
of about the same ratio. If he 
should choose to do it he can sell 
overalls at half the manufacturer’s 
price or give them away with pur- 
chases of other goods. He won't 
find it necessary to do it that way, 
however. 


What Happened to the Furniture 
Industry 


Let’s see what’s quite likely to 
happen when a single manufac- 
turer sets out to help one inde- 
pendent retailer in each town buck 
chain competition by offering a 
particular staple commodity as a 
leader, at a no-profit price. In- 
stead of using overalls to bring out 
the facts—as there is that chance 
that overalls may be different—I 
am going to turn to furniture, the 
line I know the most about and 
which will permit me to fill in the 
necessary details to support my 
argument. 

The manufacturing wing of the 
furniture industry has, during re- 
cent years, been referred to fre- 
quently as being in a demoralized 
condition. Observation and daily 
contact would lead me to state that 
price selling has been almost 
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wholly responsible for this situa- 
tion. Another deduction is that 
the attempt on the part of the 
manufacturers themselves to supply 
retailers with competitive merchan- 
dise at extremely low (compe- 
titive) prices has picked up a small 
blaze, which was ignited, not so 
long ago, by independent mer- 
chants with the earnest aim of 
meeting chain and syndicate store 
competition, and fanned it into a 
conflagration which, during 1926- 
27-28 enveloped practically the en- 
tire industry. 

It has been a case of the old 
economic hoax: Once a price war 
is started it must run its course— 
burn out, in other words. There's 
no bottom to price when a par- 
ticular industry or the retailers in 
any given classification start out 
to undersell one another. And 
everybody gets hurt—even the con- 
sumer who must foot the bill on 
the rebound. 

If we will take this one case 
which came to my attention last 
year, and analyze it carefully, I 
believe we'll see how the spark 
could (and did) fall on inflammable 
timber and spread and spread. In 
a certain city where there were 
nineteen furniture stores, one of 
the larger, and it happened to be 
one all the others feared, adver- 
tised a price leader dining room 
suite. It attracted a lot of atten- 
tion and produced the desired re- 
sults, in that people flocked to the 
store. The expert buyer for this 
particular concern had been able to 
make an excellent buy of what in 
trade parlance is known as a “hot 
number.” He had persuaded a man- 
ufacturer to produce a quantity of 
this suite at an away-below-nor- 
mal price. It was being used as 
bait to get ’em inside. 

No sooner had the first adyer- 
tisement appeared and the store 
filled up with prospective purchas- 
ers than the other eighteen deal- 
ers got busy. They all had their 
favorite factory connections, and 
eighteen appeals went out to as 
many manufacturers as quickly as 
typewriters could click them off 
and the mails could carry them. 
One dealer said: “See here, gim- 
me a_ living-room suite that I 
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In LOCAL Advertising 
A Record of 6 YEARS 


of Continuous Leadership 


The Peoria Journal has a record of achievement 
which is repeated year after year in the local field. 
It is always FIRST. If we add the lineage of 
the Transcript, it makes the choice overwhelming. 


Morning Since 1855 
Evening Since 1868 
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This lead is noteworthy for two reasons: First, 
in the classifications which depend upon direct 
results, the lead is greatest. And, second, the 
merchants have to pay more for their space in 


the Journal than they do in the second afternoon 
paper. It must be worth more! 


PeoriA JOURNAL- 1] RANSCRIPT 


Peoria, Illinois 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. 
National 
Representatives 








—Chicago 
—New York 
—Boston 
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can offer as a price leader and 
gimme it quick. I can use — 
suites, as I propose to sell ‘em at 
cost and play ’em up big.” An- 
other dealer said the same thing 
only he wanted bedroom suites. 
Another demanded breakfast suites. 
Still another kitchen cabinets. 
Others went in for refrigerators 
or stoves or occasional chairs and 
so on throughout the whole line of 
household equipment. There was 
probably some duplication but they 
did the best they could to be origi- 
nal—to offer something different. 

What was the result? The fur- 
niture business of that town was 
wrecked for several months after- 
ward. The buying public caught 
on to the whole thing in no time. 
You can’t fool the public, no mat- 
ter how foolishly business men may 
act themselves. Any home owner 
who was then or expected to be in 
the market for furniture of the 
class that was being offered at 
the bait prices could (and a lot of 
them did) go and buy. But he 
bought a dining-room suite from 
dealer No. 1, a living-room suite 
from No. 2, a bed-room suite from 
No. 3, and so on down the line. 
No. 1 was the only fellow who haa 
any advantage, but only until his 
competitors could load their Big 
Berthas. After that they all did 
business at a heavy loss—until they 
came to their senses again. But, 
my, how hard it is to get the 
American business man to give in 
once he goes on the war path. 
He’s out to lick the world—cost 
what it may! 

With the comparatively few ex- 
ceptions of those cities and towns 
where the dealers winked at one 
another—meaning “we aren’t go- 
ing to cut off our own heads for 
the sake of entertaining the dear 
public for a while’—the above de- 
bauch has been repeated rather 
generally. The manufacturers have 
supplied the fuel, there’s no doubt 
of that, but where the rub has come 
is in the fact that lower and lower 
prices have been demanded as deal- 
ers charged and counter charged to 
out-do each other. It has meant 
volume, yes, but here’s where some 
of our profitless ‘prosperity has 
from. Dealers who sell 


come 
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profitless leaders will not, if they 
can help it, allow manufacturers 
to make a profit on such merchan- 
dise, while they take all the loss. 
There has, of course, been much 
furniture offered by the manufac- 
turers and shown by the dealers 
that has carried the regular mar- 
gin of profit but the big push has 
been put back of the price leaders 
with the perfectly natural result. 
Summing up this price leader 
evil, we find both the manufacturer 
and retailer suffering jointly. Th« 
manufacturer’s production, if he 
doesn’t watch his step, is soon tied 
up on business taken at no profit 
if not at a real loss. The dealers 
will buy his particular profitless 
leader and then turn to his com- 
petitors to buy other leaders and 
in a little while the whole indus- 
try is operating on the same basis 
as described in the case of the 
nineteen furniture dealers in the 
one city. The price leaders be- 
come misleaders—they lead (or 
mislead) the manufacturer and the 
dealer into a trap which they hav 
unwittingly set for themselves. 


No Item Sold Without a Profit 


My company doesn’t produce a 
single price leader—each pattern 
in the line is figured and priced 
on the same basis. No product is 
offered to the dealer that we have 
any reason to believe cannot be 
sold to the dealer and by him to 
the consumer at a price which will 
bring a two-way fair profit. We 
have no hesitancy in telling the 
trade that each member of thx 
line is priced on this basis. 

Regardless of the fact that om 
no price leader policy is pretty well 
known among furniture dealers, w« 
aren't entirely immune from the 
evil. We are constantly being 
asked: “What have you to offer 
at a special price?” Or “Will you 
make us something that we can 
offer at such and such price?” 
Our reply is: “Everything in th: 
regular line is priced on the same 
uniform basis and any dealer can 
buy small quantities at our small 
quantity price or carload quan- 
tities at the carload price just the 
same as any other dealer, regard- 
less of size.” Or: “If you want 
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DOMINANCE! 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 











SECOND 
EXPORT PAPER 





THIRD 
EXPORT PAPER 





Chart showing the relative advertising 
volume published during 1928 in five 
export journals. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER. . .3832.6 pages 


ane Eupott Paper............. 1913.2 

3rd < earee Meet So 1.7. “ 
4th +4 et A PF 2 Fee 
Sth 4“ Oy vugg . hele dinade 689.7 “ 






AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


World’s Largest Export Journal 
370 Seventh Avenue - - New York 
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Poppycock-a-doodle-doo 





Feb. 7, 1920 


or 
calling certain crowing 
by its right name 


NCE upon a time there 

was a big city news- 
paper. The circulation food 
in its own back yard was 
good, and the big city 
newspaper waxed fat and 
prosperous. 

One day, while in the 
throes of good feeling, the 
big city newspaper perched 
upon the fence of its do- 
main and looked over into 
the Country-Town market. 
It saw that this market 
was good. And it came to 
pass soon thereafter that 
a new ambition took hold 
of the big city newspaper. 

It flew over into the 
Country-Town market and 
dug around in the circu- 
lation feed that belonged 
to The Country Newspaper. 
No one paid heed to the big 
city newspaper, for The 
Country Newspaper and 
her brood were busy mak- 
ing the most of their rich 
possessions. 


Suddenly. the big city news- 
paper, pleased with the taste of 
the few crumbs it had consum- 
ed, flapped its wings and crowed 
loud and long. Startled for the 


moment The Country Newspa- 
per and her brood looked up. 
Seeing that the intruder could 
do no harm, they resumed their 
industrious pecking. 

Every day thereafter the 
big city newspaper visited the 
Country-Town market, pecked 
around briefly, and then let 
loose with a loud and long 
cock-a-doodle-doo. 

After a time the crowing led 
some to believe that the big city 
newspaper was a power in the 
Country-Town market, But the 
space buyer, steeped in the 
knowledge of markets and wise 
in the ways of media circula- 
tion, knew that the crowing of 
the big city newspaper was 
nothing more than a tiresome 
lot of poppycock-a-doodle-doo. 

“*If it were at all possible,” 
said the space buyer one day, 
fed up with the crowing of the 
big city newspaper, “‘if it were 
at all possible for the Country- 
Town circulation of the big city 
newspaper to even remotely ap- 
proximate the coverage of The 
Country Newspaper, the big 
city newspaper would have 
something to crow about. As it 
is, all its crowing is nothing 
more than poppycock-a-doodle- 
doo, for in the Country-Town 
market The Country Newspaper 
is preeminent and supreme.” 

6800 Country Newspapers. 
representing an aggregate cir- 
culation of ten million, are rep- 
resented by 


AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 
225 West 39th Street, New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


122 So. Michigan Ave. 


2111 Woodward Ave. 





BALTIMORE 
535 Title Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY 
Interstate Bldg. 
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us to figure on something special 
for you, just furnish the specifica- 
tions and name the quantity and 
we'll give you the price—but we 
aren’t interested in taking business 
at a loss.” 

But what is to happen to the 
independent retailer? If he is to 
survive and make fair profits it 
is my opinion that he should get 
as far away as possible from com- 
peting directly with the large 
chains. Unless he can find his 
particular niche, where he can 
serve a clearly defined class of 
consumer, on a definitely fixed 
merchandising policy, then it would 
seem to me that he is licked be- 
fore he starts. There must be 
profit or any business is doomed. 

Offering one class of merchan- 
dise at no profit with the hope of 
making it up on other things has 
already, in so many cases, proved 
misleading—it has misled other- 
wise capable and conscientious busi- 
uess men (manufacturers as well 
as retailers) on to failure. 





Benjamin Electric Advances 
W. I. Martin 


W. I. Martin, recently in charge of 
the safety device division of the Ben- 
jamin Electric Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
and supervisor of its advertising and 
sales promotion, has been appointed na- 
tional distributor for its safety guards, 
air ejectors and unit air compressors. 
He will conduct operations under the 
name of W. I. Martin & Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 





Appoint H. Sumner Sternberg 
& Warren Kelly 


The Lady Esther Company, Chicago, 
cosmetics, has placed its advertising 
account with the H. Sumner Sternberg 
& Warren Kelly Advertising Agency, 
New York. Newspapers in five States 
will be used. 

The Syer Corporation, New York, 
has also placed its advertising account 
with the H. Sumner Sternberg & War- 
en Kelly Advertising Agency. 





New Accounts to H. § 
Howland Agency 


The Celma Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
maker of Marie Barlow beauty prod- 
ucts, has placed its advertising account 
with the H. S. Howland Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. Newspapers 
vill be used. 

Mayhew Steel Products, Inc., Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass., tool manufacturer, 
has also appointed the Howland agency 
to direct its account. 
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Hahn Department Stores 


Appoint W. T. White 

William T. White has been appointed 
director of sales promotion of the Hahn 
Department Stores, Inc., New York. 
He has, for the last seven years, been 
sales promotion manager of the Rike- 
Kumler Company, Dayton, Ohio. Be- 
fore joining the Rike-Kumler organiza- 
tion, he was advertising manager of 
The Pelletier Company, Sioux City, 
for seven years. a hite’s head- 
quarters will be at New York and he 
will join the Hahn organization on 
March 1. 





Appoints Geare, Marston & 
Pilling 

Pinco Papers, Inc., Camden, N. J., 
has appointed Geare, Marston & Pili- 
ing, =. Philadelphia advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Magazines and business papers 
will be used to promote the sale of 
Pinco decorative arts papers through 
department stores. 


F. B. Woodford, Vice-President 
“Cram’s Automotive Reports” 


Frank B. Woodford has been elected 
vice-president of Cram’s Automotive Re- 
ports, Inc., Detroit, and will be in 
charge of the editorial, sales and ser- 
vice departments. J. P. Adams, for- 
merly with the Graham-Paige Motor Car 
Company, has been made sales man- 
ager of ‘‘Cram’s Automotive Reports.” 








Armin Friedman with Criterion 


Service 

Armin Friedman, formerly with the 
Outdoor Advertising Agency of Amer- 
ica, Inc., as sales representative, has 
joined the Criterion Advertising Ser- 
vice, three-sheet posting, in a similar 
capacity. His headquarters will be at 
Cleveland. 


C. G. Altman Joins “Aero- 


nautical World” 


Clark G. Altman, formerly director 
of advertising of the Los Angeles Iilus- 
trated Daily News, has become business 
manager of the Acronautical World, 
Los Angeles. He takes over the work 
of C. M. Kimberlin who has become 
editor and general manager. 








Foundry Account to Bisberne 


Agency 
The Green Foundry & Furnace Works, 
Des Moines, has appointed the Bisberne 
Advertising Company, Chicago, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers 
will be used. 


Joins Denver Agency 
Harry F. Smith, formerly with the 
R. E. Swetland Agency, Denver, has 
joined the art staff of the Cavally Ad- 
vertising Service, of that city. 








How to Get the Merchandise Broker 
to Push Your Line 


The Billings & Spencer Company Adopts a New Plan of Remuneration 
for Its Manufacturers’ Agents 


By A. H. Deute 


at can urge and urge—but 
don’t force!” 

Thus spoke Cousin Egbert in 
“Ruggles of Red Gap”; and he 
might have been explaining how 
to get the best results from manu- 
facturers’ agents. 

A friend of mine who is one of 
those sales managers who are suc- 
cessful in getting results from 


manufacturers’ agents or brokers, 
whichever you prefer to call them, 
or they prefer to be called, says 
the same thing in these two words 
which he runs into one: “Wheedle- 


um. 

A broker friend of mine named 
Ridnour, out in Wichita, Kans., 
told me some years ago that the 
reason so few sales managers are 
as successful as they should be 
when it comes to getting maximum 
results from brokers is because 
very. few sales managers under- 
stand the brokers and their view- 
points. Then he went on to say 
that while this is unfortunate for 
all concerned, it can hardly be 
helped because there is no com- 
posite brokerage viewpoint. 

Sales managers who have worked 
with both brokers (or manufac- 
turers’ agents) and salaried sales- 
men in sales organization will tell 
you that it is more difficult to main- 
tain sales pressure through the 
brokers than it is through the sal- 
aried men. The reason is obvious. 
The salaried salesman is hired to 
do one definite job. He does his 
work from day to day or he is dis- 
charged. The sales manager is his 
boss. 

On the other hand, the merchan- 
dise broker is really nothing more 
or less than a salesman working 
for you on commission, while at 
the same time he is working for 
two or three or a half dozen more 
companies on commission. It 
doesn’t really make any difference 
in the long run whether that broker 


has a “one man_ business” or 
whether he maintains an office and 
carries a crew of men. 

One of the best brokers I know 
lives in Cleveland and works the 
hardware trade out of that city. 
For years he has operated by him- 
self, having no office expense and 
working directly from his home. 
Now he is getting more ambitious 
and is talking about having an 
office. I am wondering if that is 
going to prove a wise move or not. 
The story goes that during all these 
years that he worked out of his 
home his energetic wife has got 
him off to an early start every 
morning and by 8 o'clock he has 
been “hitting the trade.” 

One can imagine that an office 
will prove a good place in which 
to sit for an hour or two in the 
morning getting and answering 
mail. More than one good sales- 
man has turned himself into a poor 
office man. I hope it won't prove 
so in this case. 

On the other hand, there are the 
large organizations with forty or 
fifty men on the road all the time 
and giving a group of manufac- 
turers a highly organized and spe- 
cialized sales service. 


The Sales Manager’s Side 


But regardless of the size of 
the organization, the stumbling 
block in front.of the sales man- 
ager is that of the apparent indif- 
— of the broker toward the 
ine. 

Let us analyze this problem and 
see if we can find out what causes 
this apparent indifference on the 
part of the manufacturers’ agent 
toward the line which the sales 
manager is trying so hard to sell. 

Here is the sales manager’s side 
of it: He has a line to sell in a 
certain territory. It would cost his 
house something between $400 and 
$500 a month to keep a salaried 
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“Really enjoy the 
strength and 
forward-look- 


ing quality ofa 
great printers 
ma azine x 


SS 


J. HORACE McFARLAND, owner of the Mount 
Pleasant Press, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and 
one of the leaders in the printing industry, says: 


“Right now I find myself entering the fifty-second 
year of my experience as a master printer, though 
at the beginning I was master only of one “Gally 
Universal” press, actuated by my right foot, and 
a handful of type, when operations began as an 
independent unit January, 1878. 

“For many years The Inland Printer was the first 
and only source of admiration, inspiration, and 
hopefulness to me. After a while, in the pressure 
of things, it faded, but now is again not only 
welcome on my desk but at the home, where I 
take it to really enjoy the strength and forward- 
looking quality of a great printers’ magazine.” 


The printing industry, one of the great units of 
American business, is best served by this magazine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Member A. B. P. and A. B. C. 
632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York, Office: 1 East 42nd Street 
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man in that market. It is doubt- 
ful whether any. salesman could 
make himself self-supporting jn 
that market for at least two or 
three years. The volume of busi- 
ness does not seem to be in sight 

So the sales manager plans the 
most economical move. He looks 
around and gets himself a broker 
or a manufacturers’ agent to han- 
dle the line on a brokerage basis 

The broker is secured. The line 
is given representation in the ter- 
ritory. It is being handled along 
with a half dozen other lines. The 
sales manager’s territorial map 
shows that the section is being 
worked. 

But business does not seem to 
come in with any degree of en- 
thusiasm. The orders are small 
They are few and far between. 
There does not seem to be any dash 
and snap in the repeat business. 

The sales manager sends some 
special delivery letters and tele- 
grams impressing upon the broker 
the need for special effort. He 
finally makes a trip into the ter- 
ritory and finds the broker and his 
office all friendly enthusiasm 
Everything is planned to take the 
sales manager on a visit with the 
trade. Plainly the broker is on 
good terms with the buyers. But 
buyer after buyer gives the visit- 
ing sales manager a pleasant re- 
ception and then explains that the 
product in question has, thus far, 
developed no consumer demand, 
and so on and so on. When all 
is said and done, nothing has been 
done in the way of actual business 
for the manufacturer. 

Then the sales manager and the 
broker have a little talk. Maybe 
the broker asks for a number of 
things in the way of help. More 
often the broker says nothing ex- 
cept to promise renewed effort. 

Right here we touch upon one 
of the outstanding weaknesses of 
the relationship between brokers 
and their principals. But we will 
discuss that point later. Let it suf- 
fice for the moment that the sales 
manager leaves the territory with 
nothing much accomplished. If he 
will stop to realize, he sees that all 
he has is “paper representation.” 
It brings a little business—a sort 
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MR. ROBERT WARNER 


formerly of the advertising staffs of 
Cosmopolitan and Red Book and 
more lately advertising manager 
of The American Piano Company 


Advertising Manager 


CHARM 


The Magazine 
of New Jersey Home Interests 


Under Mr. WARNER’S direction we feel 

confident that CHARM will continue 

the progress and growth which it has 

enjoyed under the administration of 

Mr. Stanley V. Gibson and the late Mr. 
Arthur C. Kaufmann. 
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of “skimming of the cream.” On 
the other hand, it costs him very 
little money. But in the back of 
his mind he tells himself that he 
hopes the day will come when he 
doesn’t have to put up with this 
sort of half-hearted service by 
brokers and can have his own sales 
force which will do what he tells 
it to do. 


How the Broker Looks at It 


Now let us look at it from the 
broker’s side. Some time ago he 
received an offer to take on that 
line. He looked over the samples. 
It seemed to him the line might 
have possibilities. You never can 
tell about these new things. He 
recalls some he has refused, only 
to find later on that they would 
have been money makers for him. 
So he takes this one on. There 
are vague promises about adver- 
tising and that sort of thing. Then, 
of course, he tells himself that if 
it only makes a few dollars a 
month, it is just that much to his 
profit. 

He puts it up to his pet buyers. 
He usually has some sort of an 
introductory offer and some busi- 
ness results. He fits the line in 
with his other lines and the results 
are about so much a month. In 
some places there develops a cer- 
tain repeat business. 

Now, actually, the line has merit. 
It has possibilities. But the gross 
income to the broker, at the time, 


is only, let us say, $50 a month. |, 


It is economically impossible for 
him to devote much time and 
thought to it. He has one or 
two, possibly three, other lines 
which form the backbone of his 
business. And the sales managers 
of these “meal ticket” lines are 
giving him no rest. They all want 
more business and it is his duty to 
get it for them because they pro- 
vide the bulk of his income. So 
the new specialty must suffer. 

As a matter of fact, the broker 
is more often than not spending 
more time, in proportion to his 
gross income, on two or three 
small numbers than on the main 
lines he is selling. More than one 
broker has told me that when he 
came to figure it out, he spent as 
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THOMAS RUSSELL 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
8, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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Breaking Ground 


for a 
New Industry 


The fact that Fue, Or 
began publication shortly 
before the crystallization 
of the oil burner industry 
gave it a unique opportu- 
nity for leadership in the 
industry. Probably never 
in the history of business 
paper publishing has a 
magazine had a larger op- 
portunity to constructively 
lead and serve its field. 


Born at the very inception of 
the oil burner industry: de- 
veloping as it developed; a 
little more than keeping pace 
with its progress, to provide 
leadership—Fuet Om has a 
unique hold on the confidence 
of oil burner manufacturers, 
distributors, dealers, and in- 
dustrial plants burning oil— 
a confidence reflected in the 
attention given to its adver- 
tising pages, and the immedi- 
ate response to the announce- 
ments these pages contain. 


A complete report of the 
merchandising developments 
and trends of 1929 has just 
been completed. Send for 
your copy today. 





and Temperature Journal 
Devoted to Progress in the Use of Oil Fuels 
420 Madison Ave. 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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much time on his non-profitable 
lines as on the paying ones. 

It is the slow selling item which 
is the bugbear of the merchandise 
broker. The broker is only human. 
When a product slips into a certain 
groove, the broker settles down to 
give it about so much time. 

“It’s unsound from the sales 
manager’s viewpoint, but neverthe- 
less true,” a broker friend of mine 
told me recently, “but just when 
a product needs the most pressure, 
we can often give it the least. On 
the other hand, one of my men may 
not have mentioned a certain ar- 
ticle for an entire day. Then he 
calls on a jobber and, unsolicited, 
the jobber gives him an order for 
fifty or a hundred cases of that 
product. The salesman is all en- 
thusiasm at once. Inside of a half 
hour he calls on another jobber 
and probably that item is the first 
thing he mentions. If there is a 
little more business forthcoming, 
then that salesman becomes a con 
firmed plugger for that article. In 
the meantime, other items suffer.” 

What is the answer to all this? 
In the minds of most sales man- 
agers, the thought is to get away 
from the broker as soon as possible 
and have a group of salaried men 
who will do what they are told to 
do. What he actually means is 
that he will be buying all of a 
man’s time and can expect all of it 

A leading broker in New Mexico, 
said to me not long ago. 

“It costs me not less than $500 
a month to keep a good man in this 
territory. This is an expensive 
country to work. If a manufac- 
turer wants to have a man work- 
ing his line full time, that’s what 
it will cost him. Too often though 
a manufacturer wants to get $500 
a month work out of a broker and 
pay only about $100 a month in 
commissions. 

“Much as the broker would like 
to do it, he cannot afford to invest 
hundreds of dollars in the future 
of an account. I don’t mind break 
ing even on a line and taking my 
chances on profits in the future, 
but I cannot see my way clear to 
sinking $100 or more a month into 
a line, hoping to get that money 
back at a later date. 
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Reaching the Design, Installation and Main- 


tenance Factors in Heating, Industrial 
Piping and Air Conditioning 


Any engineer or contractor concerned in any way with the design, 
installation and maintenance of heating, piping and air condition- 
ing systems and equipment, whether it be in new construction or 
in the efficient operation of plants and institutions already up and 
running, is, through HEATING, PIPING and AIR CONDITION- 
ING, given the fundamental engineering principles and practical 
technical applications that are necessary to his work. 


In order that HEATING, PIPING and AIR CONDITIONING 
might bring the best of all the information regarding its field to 
its readers, the publishers have, during the past several months, 
been painstakingly building up an organization of consulting and 
contributing editors, who are acknowledged the country over as 
the leading authorities in each of the related departments made 
known in the name of the new paper. 


HEATING, PIPING and AIR CONDITIONING will be a highly 
technical and at the same time a highly practical journal studying 
and working out the unusual and difficult points and problems in 
the design, installation and maintenance of heating, piping and 
air conditioning systems and equipment. 


In its decidedly individual and technical appeal it will bring to- 
gether for the first time all of the purchasing factors in heating, 
piping = air conditioning for those advertisers desiring to reach 
this field. 
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They are up in the Pent 
House at 18 East 48th St. 
» «+ rendering a service to 
advertisers. 


CARL MUELLER 
ANTHONY HANSEN 
DOROTHY SCHNELLOCK 
FRANZ FELIX 
JOHN HAMMER 
LESTER GREENWOOD 
RE MARC 
M. B. HELMER 
JOHN ROSENFELD 
JAMES A. WADDELL 
LOU NUSE 
NORMAN STRAIN 
J. W. BASKOPF 
E. W. BELL 
STANLEY COOPER 


Konor & Peters 
New York City 
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“Tf the manufacturer is not wi!!- 
ing to make the investment neces- 
sary to work the territory, know- 
ing what his profits will be if he 
builds up his volume, how can he 
expect the broker to do it? He 
must keep in mind that the broker 
is a salesman working on commis- 
sion. Therefore, the broker must 
at least break even. He cannot 
finance the manufacturer’s sales 
operations. 


No Middle Way 


This brings us to the point 
touched on a moment ago—the 
weakness in the relationship be- 
tween so many principals and 
brokers. There is not generally 
a middle way. Either the manu- 
facturer expects the broker to do 
the whole job on a purely commis- 
sion basis, or the manufacturer dis- 
continues that relationship and puts 
in his own office or his own sales- 
man. He goes from one extreme 
to the other. All too often, he 
later realizes that while his purely 
commission relationship with the 
broker did not get him the neces- 
sary business, the out and out ex- 
pense of carrying his own man is 
prohibitive. 

Here is a plan which The Bil- 
lings & Spencer Company is start 
ing and which promises to work 
out quite nicely. It is still too 
early to say that it is the ultimate 
solution, but the indications are 
favorable. 

This plan is based upon the min 
imum commission idea. When a 
new broker or manufacturer's 
agent is appointed, a survey is made 
of the territory and its possibili- 
ties and the matter is put up to 
the prospective broker in this way 

“It is going to take your time 
and effort and for the first few 
months you are going to have to 
do a lot of work for which you 
can’t get commissions. But that 
work must be done. We know 
that, as a manufacturer’s agent, 
you handle other lines, but we must 
have at least so much of your time. 

“If you are willing to give us 
that much of your time, then we 
will guarantee you a minimum 
monthly commission. In addition 
to your giving us this actual 
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THE BLACKMAN COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


120 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW: YORK 





















We are pleased to announce that 


RICHARD COMPTON 
RAY GILES 
LAURENCE G. MEADS 


MARK WISEMAN 


have been admitted to partnership in 
The Blackman Company 


J. K. FRASER 
F. J. HERMES 
M. L. WILSON 


January 15, 1929 
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mount of time, as a minimum, 
we will be entitled to receive from 
ou regular daily reports of calls.” 

The daily reports are not ordi- 
narily expected from brokers of 
manufacturers’ agents. Speaking 
plainly, the broker considers that 
his time is his own. That is so, 
inless he sells a definite part of 
t to a principal. 

But with these daily reports, 
Billings & Spencer are in position 
to do many things in the way of 
‘loser co-operation than is usu- 
illy possible when working through 
1 broker. a 

This plan offers many advan- 
tages. It entails a certain expense, 
it is true, but in return for that 
expense it gives the principal the 
lefinite knowledge that the terri- 
tory is being covered in propor- 
tion to the money he is spending. 
Actually, it costs the company 
much less than putting a salaried 
man into the territory. 

It provides other advantages. 
[he manufacturers’ agent is gen- 
erally a better than average sales- 
man. He has standing in the 
market. It is easy to determine 
that before he is employed. Buy- 
ing a definite minimum portion of 
that man’s time insures the line 
getting definite representation. 


Broker a Hard Worker 


Then there is the further fact 
that as a worker the average 
broker is head and shoulders above 
the average salaried salesman. The 
problem is to get the broker’s ef- 
fort behind your particular line. 
Paying him a certain minimum in- 
come provides that. 

The weakness in the relationship 
between principal and broker is 
mainly that of the lack of mutual 
interest or, rather, insufficient 
mutual interest. The minimum 
monthly payment overcomes that. 
That fixed income soon becomes 
very valuable to the broker. He 
knows it is coming in. But he 
knows, too, that he must very soon 
be earning it, or it will all stop. 
He knows that once he gets be- 
yond that point in sales volume he 
will get more. It is identical with 
employing a salesman on the basis 
of a small salary and commission, 
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About 
FLAIR! 


Because of a flare that 
sree beyond 
control destroying 


Our Office 
and 
The Central Pier 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


it is necessary to 
announce our tempo- 
rary Headquarters at 


35 N. Georgia Ave. 
Atlantic City 
N. J. 


From this new 
address we shall 
continue to give 


FLAIR 
to our specialized 


24 Sheet Poster Panels 
Painted Displays 
Spectacular Electrics 


along the Boardwalk. 


BOARDWALK 
ADV. SIGNS, Inc. 


Chester L. Maxwell, Pres. 


N. Y. Office, 843 Graybar Bidg. 
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which many sales managers feel js 
the soundest method. 

It takes the middle road. It jis 
much more economical to the man- 
ufacturer than employing a sales- 
man outright. It is sounder than 
asking a man to take a territor) 
which is producing no volume to 
speak of and asking him to put in 
his time, at his own expense, to 
build it up. It usually costs a cer- 
tain amount of money, but it is 
worth it because it means that a 
territory is being developed in a 
businesslike manner instead of be- 
ing permitted to drift along, de- 
pending upon the broker’s ability 
to carry it without any particular 
profit until such a time as it is 
able to turn the corner. 


J. P. Norton Heads Michigan 


Home Dailies 

John P. Norton, president of the 
Escanaba Press, was elected president 
of the Michigan League of Home Dail 
ies at its meeting held on January 29 
and 30 at Grand Rapids. Mark P 
Haines, of the Sturgis Journal, was 
elected vice-president and H. Edmund 
Scheerer, secretary and treasurer. 

O. C. Harn, managing director of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, spok: 
on the benefits of Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations membership. Foster Fletcher, 
clothing retailer of Ypsilanti, addressed 
the meeting on what the retailer should 
get from publishers and what little help 
manufacturers give small-city dealers. 


J. B. Williams Joins Spring- 
field, Mass., Agency 


James B. Williams, formerly with 
The Manternach Company, Hartford, 
has joined the staff of m. B. Rem- 
ington, Inc., Springfield, Mass., adver- 
tising agency, as a copy writer and 
account executive. He was at one time 
with The Erickson Company, Inc. 











D. L. Brown Leaves Goodyear 
Export 

David Leslie Brown has resigned as 
European business manager of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export Com- 
any, Akron, Ohio. He had been with 
he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
and its export subsidiary for the last 
thirteen years. 





A. J. Copeland with Auspitz- 
Lee-Harvey 

Allan J. Copeland, formerly with 

Lord & Thomas and Logan at Chicago, 

has joined the copy staff of Auspitz- 

Lee-Harvey, advertising agency of that 

city. 
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Will 1929 Be 
Your Best Sales Year? 


Scores of executives are in- 
creasing sales by using the 
proven methods in— 


The 
Library of Sales Management 


LUNGING right into the very heart of successful sales management 

this new Library quickly lays bare a world of tested “knacks” and 
“know-hows” for building sales: 

how to train salesmen to sell —how to sell convenience, shopping, spe- 

how to build sales values cialty, industrial goods 


how to adapt the canvass to different ~ pr to —- advertising with positive 

types of customers effect on sales 

—how to determine price policies with 
relation to cost, demand, credit, dis- 






























how to play on human instincts, arouse 
human traits to action 


counts 
how the customer buys—what he buys —how to select salesmen 
how abilities, tastes, character, and ap- —how to control your men 
pearance affect customers in buying —how to conduct contests, conferences, 
how to build up profitable marketing and conventions 
plans —how to prepare sales manuals, circu- 
how to map out the market lars, booklets 


Written by Picken, Starch, Copeland, Snow, and Tosdal you can depend 
on this Library. 


Make 1929 
Your Best 
Sales Year 


! 








—— Save $6—Mail Coupon NOW— — — — — 


| A. W. SHAW COMPANY, BOOK DIVISION | 
Cass, Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago 
Please send me on approval, postpaid, the Library of Sales M five volumes, 
buckram binding, yy stamped. Within ten days — © oe seeelot Ti send you $1, 
and $2 a month for nine months, making $19 in all which is $6 less than they have 
ever been offered for before. Otherwise I'll ae = books and end the matter 
then and there. P-229 
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(Outside continental United States and Canada, cash with order) 
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ART 


DIRECTOR 


and 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 


With a Ten Year 
Record of Achievement 


Recognized as the “man-behind- 
the-works” in many successful 
national and local campaigns, he 
is now ready to bring to new fields 
these qualifications: 


Ability to create visuals with 
real merchandising appeal 
and follow through every 
phase of production from 
buying art to finished plate. 


x 
A developed “feel of type” 
based upon practical typo- 
graphic experience. 


x 
Capacity to apply every mod- 
ern process of art, printing 
and engraving. 

x 


A thorough knowledge of 
the art market. 


x m 
To the New York Agency (me- 
dium or large-sized) in the market 
for a producer of more than ordi- 
nary ability, he offers his services. 


BOX H-249 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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W. F. Kentnor to Represent 
“Theatre Magazine” in West 


pointed Western representative, at Chi 
cago, of Theatre Magazine, New York 
He succeeds E. I. Van Slyke, resigned 
Mr. Kentnor was a member of Ben 
jamin & Kentnor, Inc., now Reynolds 
Fitzgerald, Inc., publishers’ representa 
tive. He also was, at one time, vic: 
president of Scheerer & Company, In 
Chicago. 


Rochester Publix Theaters 
‘ a ‘ 
Appoint E. A. Curtis 
Eugene A. Curtis, for the last fou 
years advertising manager of the Roc! 
ester Packing Company, Rochester 
N. Y., has been appointed publicity di 
rector of the Publix Theaters 
Rochester. 


To Direct Standard Electric 


Stove Sales 
H. H. Venable has been appointed 
sales manager of the Standard Electric 
Stove Company, Toledo. He has _ been 
with this company since 1913 and has 
held the positions of foreman, superin 
tendent and salesman 


J. L. Melver with Asheville, 
N. C., “Citizen” 

J. L. McIver, formerly advertising 
manager of the Gilmer Department 
Stores in the South and Southeast, has 
joined the advertising staff of the Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Citizen. 


Appoints Jordan Advertising 
Abroad 


Jordan Advertising Abroad, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed to handle 
the tooth paste advertising of the For 
han Company in South América‘ and 
the Orient. 


™ 





Joins Des Moines Agency 


J. L. Ruebel has joined the produc 
tion staff of Fairall & Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, advertising agency. He 
was formerly with the promotion staff 
of the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une-Capital. 





Buys “Oriental Rug Magazine” 


The Chalmers Publishing Company, 
New York, has sold the Oriental Rug 
Magazine to the Progressive Advertis- 
ing and Publicity Company, New York 


“North American 
Review” 

| Harold Nelson has joined the Eastern 
| advertising staff of The North American 
Review, New York. 


Joins 





William F. Kentnor has been ap- 
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If we did anything other than 
produce window and store 
display materials, we would 
not be specialists and could 
not give you the benefit of 
the sound advice resulting 
from the constant study of 
display problems. 


CARL PERCY, Inc. 
Window Display Advertising 
450 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers 
and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 


clothing—AND IS AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


2 West 45th St., New York 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 401 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
240 Holbrook Building, San Francisco 

















San Antonio Express 


SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 
1928 RECORD 


12,562,368 112s‘ tines mre dhe on 1827 


Lines of National Advertising, o1 

401,854 Lines more than in 1927 
Lines of Classified Advertising, 01. 
50,827 Lines more than in 1927 


4,139,92 
5,150,362 


I psy of 6,149.435 lines of advertis- 
ing in 5 years, which is an average ol 
1,229,887 lines a year by the San Antonio 
Express and San Antonio Evening News. ws 
conclusive recognition of these newspapers 
as advertising mediums... and show firmly 
that they are fixed in the minds and judgment 
of advertisers—local, national and classified. 


JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Nattonal ie Rep 





NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND ATLANTA 
DALLAS. TEXAS 
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Shall I Start My Own 
Advertising Agency? 


(Continued from page 6) 
ore agencies. We do need more 
pace setters, more people who can 
really bring in something over and 
beyond the wish to make a living, 
nore people who can make fine ad- 
vertisements. 

Another thing I would say. Don’t 
take this question too seriously, as 

f you were deciding to go to some 
load from which you can never 

cturn. It is quite conceivable that 
you can make some money in ad- 
vertising, find through your con- 
nections an industry or line of ac- 
tivity you would like to take up, 
sell out to your juniors, go to the 
United States Senate or embark on 
some other interesting phase of 
life. Advertising agents have done 
all these things, even to going into 
the Senate. 

Why do we think we shouldn’t 
go into anything unless we expect 
to stay there all our lives? We 
don’t buy a house to keep forever. 
When real estate is up we sell and 
move to where we can get more 
land or less land, more rooms or 
fewer rooms, as our changed tastes 
and family requirements indicate. 
I wish I had been in more busi- 
nesses than I have been in. Then 
I would know more, particularly 
if I had entered and left each busi- 
ness solvent in intelligence and 
money. The advice to change your 
occupation is often sound. After 
all, your occupation is to enrich 
your life. We often get the re- 
versed logic on that and feel that 
our lives belong to our occupations 
and that change is a sign of weak- 
ness or fickleness. 

People who should not change 
their jobs generally know it. The 
love of scientific or engineering 
work, the passion of the true re- 
searcher of the Steinmetz type, or 
of the artist or writer will not be 
denied. 

I appreciate the different jobs I 
have had. I enjoyed them. I do 


not regret leaving them, although 
I believe that if I had started with 
my present occupation I never 
could have left it. 
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Finding where we fit, shifting till 
we find it if be, getting a 
broad picture of occupational life 
with many of its important details 
sharply marked, all that may be 
well worth while. Age hasn't 
much to do with it either. The 
man of fifty is just beginning to 
learn competence and to practice 
intelligent judgment. The com- 
mercial value of youthful energy 
is often over-rated. Unripened 
judgment is so apt to go with it. 

If your temperament permits in 
you a broad curiosity as to what 
people are and how they act and 
what business is all about anyway, 
I can conceive of no finer vantage 
point from which to look over the 
panorama than that furnished by 
advertising agency activity. The 
pictures you see there are as broad 
as your intellect can compass and 
as varied and changeable as the 
aspects of human nature itself. 
Your competitors will be brilliant 
men and women, some of them, 
also some patient plodders, some 
uncanonized saints and a few un- 
convicted crooks. Some of them 
will be so pitifully incompetent or 
so lacking in professional honor 
that they will make you almost 
ashamed of your calling. But that 
is true of other callings. If you 
have the genius and the vision to 
do it, you can compete successfully 
with them all and keep your own 
professional honor shining brightly. 

If you know advertising better 
than anything else that you know 
then perhaps you 
must advise yourself to go into the 
business, even though the best you 
can do there is to plod. If you 
have the ambition and a part of 
the capacity to be a distinguished 
contributor toward making the 
beautiful thing which advertising is 
destined to be, then we all must 
urge you to start your own agency 
and round out your capacity to 
handle it well. 


A New Viewpoint Needed 


However, you | nore one 
last caution to go with 
gestion that your costs will iit peak. 
ably be higher than you figure on 
in advance. This last caution is 
that your mental and technical re- 
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A Common Sense 


EXECUTIVE 


With a background of successful 
experience that includes, merchan- 
dising, sales analysis, catalog com- 
pilation, sales promotion, direct 
mail selling, sales and advertising 
managerships, finance, lecturer and 
organizer. 

Is seeking an association 

where his experience will 

fit in profitably. 

He wants to locate in the East, 
preferably in New York City. The 
salary is of secondary consideration 
as compared to the contentment and 
happiness he expects to find in a 
permanent connection and congenial 
surroundings. The position never- 
theless must present opportunities 
for expansion. 

It will pay you to write for an 
interview. Through it you will get 
in touch with an executive who has 
increased profits for others and can 
do so for you. 


Address “Q,” Box 246 
Printers’ Ink 

































PRODUCTION 
MAN WANTED 


A man thoroughly ex- 
perienced in creation 
of package labels, en- 
graving and printing 
processes. Must have 
originality and be a 
good supervisor. Fac- 
tory located at New- 
ark, N. J. Permanent 
connection for right 
man. Communicate in 
detail. Strict confi- 
dence will be main- 
tained. 


Address “A,” Box 
242, Printers’ Ink. 
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quirements will be greater than 
you think. I went into the agency 
business after a publication ex- 
perience of considerable length. | 
had written and placed copy, I had 
seen all phases of agency work, | 
thought I was fully prepared for 
agency work, but I found that 
climbing over the fence from 
publication work to agency work 
meant the establishment of a 
totally new point of view and a 
new set of ideals. For quite a 
period, I felt lost. 

Getting a yearly contract of 
space for a publication means thx 
finishing of that job for a year 
If it is a maximum contract, th 
publication man knows he has 
done a perfect job. For the agency 
man the opposite is true. He 
knows that he has not done, nor 
ever can do, a perfect job. His 
consolation or his joy comes in 
the never ending adventure of 
finding the means to add value to 
that space contract. The space 
salesman disposes of real estate 
along the bed of the creek which 
has pay-gravel. The advertising 
agent is the placer miner who must 
get the gold out of the gravel in 
that creek bed. He never gets all 
the gold and he knows it. He 
stays on the job because he gets 
“day’s pay” and much adventure, 
with the hope of a real “strike” 
always before him. 





Ketterlinus Appoints Wallace 
Blood 


Wallace Blood, formerly sales pro 
motion manager of the American Bosch 1 
Magneto Corporation, Springfield, Mas.., 
has become manager of the sales pro 
motion division of the Ketterlinus Lit! 
ographing Mfg. Company, Philadelphia 
Offices of this division are at New York 





Stove Account to Brecht- 
Pollard 


The Wincroft Stove Works, Middle 
town, Pa., has placed its advertising 
account with Brecht-Pollard, Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pa. Plans call for the use of 
magazine advertising. 





Ray Perkins with Warner 


Bros. Pictures 
Ray Perkins has resigned from th« 
advertising staff of The New Yorke 
New York, to join Warner Bros. Pi 
tures, Inc. at Hollywood, Calif. 
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There is no standing still... 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Durinc the past two 
years 6000 switch- 
boards have been 
reconstructed in the larger 


cities served by the Bell Sys- - 


tem to enable the operators to 
give a more direct and faster 
service. 

Previously in towns where 
there were more than one cen- 
tral office, your operator would 
hold you on the line while she 
got the operator at the other 
central office on an auxiliary 
pair of wires. Now she con- 
nects directly with the other 
central office and repeats the 
number you want to the other 
operator. You hear her do this 
so that you can correct her if 





“Tue TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DiRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


there is any mistake. 
This little change cost 
millions of dollars. Like- 
wise, it saves millions of min- 
utes a day for the public and 
it has cut down the number of 
errors by a third. 

It is one of the many im- 
provements in methods and 
appliances which are constantly 
being introduced to give direct, 
high-speed telephone service. 

There is no standing still in 
the Bell System. Better and 
better telephone service at the 
lowest cost is the goal. Present 
improvements constantly go- 
ing into effect are but the 
foundation for the greater 
service of the future. 














AAAA 
Advertising Agency 


MERGER, PURCHASE 
OR SALE 


AJOR OWNER, N. Y., medium 

sized advertising agency, Charter 
Member 4 4A, recognition all media, 
profitable billings, growing at healthy 
rate, competent young men manage- 
ment, desires to purchase and com- 
bine one or more advertising agencies 
of approximately similar size with 
present agency or merge with other 
equally high standing agencies with 
experienced successful account execu- 
tives, or will sell own agency and de- 
vote time to his other interests. Will 
treat in strictest confidence ap- 
proaches from other agencies who 
may be considering similar moves or 
will meet individual or group who 
wish to buy going advertising agency, 
nationally known, of high reputation. 
This is a straightforward proposition, 
no subterfuge. Principal will in no way 
jeopardize or implicate his present 
firm or his individual position by 
addressing 


“R,” Box 105, Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED 


COPY 
MAN 


An agency - trained 
man who has a light, 
human touch to his 
copy. It is an im- 
portant berth with 
a 4-A agency. Sam- 
ples will save time. 


ADDRESS “‘O,”’ BOX 104 
Printers’ Ink 
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Trade-Mark Conference 


Members of the os. to represent 
the United States at Pan-American 
Trade-Mark Conference to be held at 
Washington on February 11- have be 
appointed. 
Assistant Secretary of State and chair. 
man of the delegation; Thomas E 
Robertson, Commissioner of Patents, and 
Edward S. ~~ ~y former chairman of 
the American Bar Association’s section 
of patent, trade-mark and copyright 
laws. 

The following will serve as technical 
advisers to the delegation: Francis X. 
Ward, Assistant Solicitor, Department 
of State, and C. J. Junkin, division o 
commercial laws of the Department o/ 
Commerce. 

It will be the purpose of the con 
ference to consider the problem of inter 
American protection of trade-marks 
The conference meets in accordance 
with a resolution adopted at the Sixth 
Pan-American Conference of American 
States, held at Havana the early part 
of last year. The resolution authorized 
the governing board of the Pan-Ame: 
ican Union to call the special trade 
mark conference. 


Associated d Ohio Dailies 


Re-elect Officers 

R. C. Snyder, of the Norwalk Re 
flector-Herald, was re-elected president 
of the Associated Ohio Dailies at the 
annual meeting of the association which 
was held last week at Columbus. E. E 
Cook, Columbus Citizen, was re-elected 
vice- -president; F. W. Bush, Athens 
a” second vice-president; Os- 
man , o— Ohio State University 
School” of Journalism, secretary; and 
Alfred Haswell, treasurer. 


V. B. Knapp Joins “Christian 


Science Monitor” 

V. Bruce Knapp, recently with the 
Franklin Press and Offset Company 
Detroit, has joined the advertising staff 
of the Chicago office of The Christian 
Science Monitor. He formerly had been 
with the A. W. Shaw Company and at 
one time was with the G. Logan Payne 
Company, in charge of its Detroit office. 


Robert White with Reincke- 
Ellis 


Robert White has joined the Reincke 
Ellis Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, as production hee He was 
formerly with Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
Inc., Chicago agency, as service and con 
tact man. 


Death of L. E. Sigur 


L. E. Sigur, assistant advertising 
manager of the Southern Pine Associa 
tion, New Orleans, died recently at that 
city at the age of thirty-six. He had 
been actively engaged in helping to 
standardize lumber manufacturing and 
distribution in this country. 





To Represent United States at 


They are: Francis White. 
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EXCUSE OUR BACK 


WE'RE BUSy! 















+++ AS CHARLES 157 TOLD 
THE EXECUTIONER!! | 


But busy or not busy (unlike that ill-starred 
. monarch) we shall not lose our head. What if 
our friends, old and new, swamp us with their 
. welcome orders; what if the whole Atlantic 
Coast rise up and acclaim our new processes, 


our handling of old processes? 


: Oh, take away them laurel wreaths . . . we're 
d busy making and keeping customers. 


ATLANTIC ELECTROTYPE 
; anp STEREOTYPE (€O., Inc. 


228 East 45th St., NewYork Telephone: Lexington 662 3 
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| Announcement— Trip to Europe 


| am negotiating exchange contracts for a two months per- 
sonally conducted tour to England, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, France, Switzerland and Italy (sailing from New 
York July 5th). Exchange contracts are also being made for 
hotels in the following cities and resorts: 


Albany Buffalo Jacksonville Ocean City, N. J 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y Cape May, N. J. Lake Placid Paris, France 
Asheville Chicago Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Atlantic City Cincinnati Miami Rochester 
Baltimore Columbus, Ohio Mobile San Francisco 
Beach Bluff, Mass Detroit Montreal Tampa 

Bermuda Hollywood, Cal. New Orleans Toronto 

Boston Hollywood, Fla. New York Washington, D. C. 












Publishers of newspapers and magazines may secure book- 
lets, also itinerary of tour 
S. S. BERENGARIA | Upon request. Mly com- 
Sailing from New York August 7th, taking in Mission 1S 15 40 in cash. 


8 European countries including two days at 
the National Advertising Convention in Berlin 


—Five days in Paris, etc.: A 37 day person- GEORGE W. TRYON 


ally conducted tour for journalists 























$575.00 (all cash) everything included, . 14: 
Further information, deck plans, etc. address, Times Building 
Miss Jane Tryon, Times Building, New Y ork New York 


























Advertising Agency 
Wanted 





A New York agency man with 
ample capital wishes to buy 
an old established agency having 
full recognition. Answers will be 
kept in strict confidence. Address 
*M,” Box 102, Printers’ Ink. 
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New Advertiser 
to Start with Test 
Campaigns 





The Gotham Knitbac Machine 
Corporation Plans to Use News- 
papers in New York Starting in 
February and Campaign Will 
Then Broaden as Lessons Are 
Learned 





at pete organized and with a 
new service to sell to the con- 
suming public, the Gotham Knit- 
bac Machine Corporation, New 
York, wants to lose no time in em- 
ploying advertising in the educa- 
tional task which must be per- 
formed. Handicapped by the 
absence of experience, the com- 
pany has decided to make its yeo- 
man efforts a series of experiments 
which will point the way to the 
direction in which its fully devel- 
oped campaign will go. 

Already it has decided upon what 
mediums shall carry the story of 
Knitbac machines. A  question- 
naire was sent to customers who 
were told that funds for advertis- 
ing had been appropriated and re- 
questing their advice as to what 
mediums should be used. These 
customers are department stores 
and retail stores selling women’s 
wearing apparel and, on their rec- 
ommendation, it has been decided 
to spend the major part of the ap- 
propriation in newspapers. Busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will 
continue to be used. 


To Feature Economy 


Gotham Knitbac is a subsidiary 
of the Gotham Silk Hosiery Com- 
pany. The messages to consumer 
will feature the thought that wo- 
men can now wear high-grade silk 
hosiery through the economy ef- 
fected by re-knitting of runs at 
stores which lease the Gotham 
Knitbac machines. The objectives 
of the campaign are first, getting 
department stores and retailers to 
install the machines ; second, selling 
the idea of their service to con- 
sumers, and, third, explaining to 
women that they can now buy more 
expensive hosiery because of the 
hosiery savings effected by longer 
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Theszse 


man we need 


is a young man who has had 
some advertising solicitation ex- 
perience, a man who has gen- 
eral knowledge of magazine 
make up. A man who is will- 
ing to work hard and apply 
himself in the interest of his 
future. We have purchased a 
magazine which has been in the 
field for 30 years. We are go- 
ing to change the editorial 
policy, modernize the appeal, 
add new blood and this young 
man will play an important 
role in its development. State 
age, experience, salary  ex- 
pected, preference for commis- 
sion or salary, or both. Ap- 
plications will be held in strict 
confidence. 


Address 
**G”’, Box 247, Printers’ Ink 








AVAILABLE 


A Young Man 


In the Past— 


Working. from the ‘‘out- 
side,’’ he has CREATED, 
PLANNED and SOLD to 
—— and Committees 
large national adver- 
Hh. ‘IDEAS”’ that have 
revolutionized merchandis- 
ing programs, were ac- 
cepted as the central copy 
angle for entire national 
campaigns and used to 
carry the burden of dealer 
and direct promotion. 


At Present— 
In business for himself. 


For the Future— 


In an Advertising Agency, 
the advertising or promo- 
tion department of a 
Manufacturer, Publication, 
Retail Establishment or 
“high e’’ service or- 
ganization, he seeks an 
opportunity to PRODUCE. 


Address “‘J,’’ Box 100, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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ASSISTANT 


TO 
MANAGER 
Needed 


LEFT HAND. May 

be right hand— 
Depends on the man. 
Must have vision, ex- 
perience in selling and 
merchandising, be able 
to sell and instruct 
others in selling, de- 
velop direct mail and 
know the jobber, re- 
tailer and consumer 
angle on specialties 
reaching Hardware, 
Household, Drug and 
Paint Trade. 


Address 
“W. F.,” Box 106, 
Printers’ Ink 

















PIKERS 
Keep Out 











A Message to Publishers 


If a publisher who is a “piker” 
reads this, he is wasting his time. 


The rest of you can visualize a 
young man under 30 who has a 
different story than the average; 
who is different to the point o’ 
getting results; who has a_suc- 
cessful record as an advertising 
manager; who knows how to 
organize and direct and how to 
write persuasive mail solicita- 
tions; who, though young, is past 
the experimental stage; who likes 
hard assignments and will be an 
investment to you. 


This young man is a university 

aduate, Christian, married and 
oe a family. If you have the 
right opportunity he will start 
at $4500. Located now in the 
Middle West. 


Address “‘V,”’ Box 109, 
Printers’ Ink 
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life in hosiery which can be re- 
paired at a small charge. 

The newspaper campaign will 
start in February, using New York 
as a test field. Direct-mail tests 
will be conducted in four cities 
New: York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and Utica. “In that way,” said 
E. H. Salk, advertising manager, 
“we hope to arrive at what will b: 
a definite advertising program. 
Only by experiment can we get 
anywhere with our particular 
problem. 

“We have two questions for 
which we must find answers,” he 
explained. “One is, ‘How can we 
market Gotham Knitbac machines 
along methods that are not anti- 
quated, and how can we retain in 
the hosiery field the money that 
will be released through savings in 
hosiery expenditures?’ ” 

It will be the purpose of the test 
campaigns to experiment with vari- 
ous copy appeals. When these 
have been determined the campaign 
will be extended to newspapers in 
Chicago, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. Within a short time after 
this expansion, the campaign will 
be further extended to a larger 
number of cities. 





To Direct Campaign for 
Merchant Tailor Group 


_ The Merchant Tailors Guild of Amer- 
ica has appointed the Walter J. Peter- 
son Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising campaign. This cam- 
paign will extend over four years and 
will familiarize the public with the su 
periority of clothes made by a merchant 
tailor. Pledges have been received 
which will provide for the expenditure 
of $2,000,000 over this period. 





Appointed by “American Girl” 


Miss Margaret Mochrie has been ap- 
pointed editor of the American Girl, 
— by Girl Scouts, Inc., New 

ork. She succeeds Miss Camille 
Davied who has become managing edi- 
tor of the American Sketch arden 
City, N. Y. Miss Davied will work in 
association with Beverly Nichols, editor. 


Death of William A. Norwood 


William A. Norwood, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, Framingham, Mass., 
was killed in an automobile accident at 
Needham, Mass., on January 31. He 
was twenty-eight years of age. 
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424 NEW 


Pages of Merchandising Data 


CLARK’S 


Grocery Zone and Data Book 






















It is the first compilation of complete data relative 
to each market. Prepared by Zones it is the most 
convenient as well as the most thorough reference 
published. 


It contains much new information, many new 
names and addresses of: 


1. Wholesale Grocers 
2. Chain Stores 
3. Wagon Jobbers 
4. Co-op Buyers 

5. Merchandise Brokers | 
6. Grocery Warehouses | 


and a wealth of Market Advertising and 
Merchandising Data 


Just Off the Press 


| 
1 
Send for the Book—Examine it—Check some of i 
the lists with your records—and if you find it as” 
helpful as we suggest remit its cost within 5 days 
—Otherwise return it within 5 days from receipt 

without further obligations. 


FRED S. CLARK CORP. 
254 West 54th Street, New York 





THE COST OF THE BOOK IS TEN DOLLARS 
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How Jobs One of the be 
important tasks 
Are Made by which'Mr. Hoover 
Advertising js said to have 
set for accomplishment during his 
forthcoming administration is that 
of stabilizing employment. He 
rightfully regards the steady job as 
being vital to the country’s well- 
being. As we understand it, he 
would have the various States and 
cities greatly expand their public 
works activities—road building and 
the like—during such times as in- 
dustrial production would not be at 
its peak, and thus relieve many 
thousands of men from the deadly 
drag that comes through being 
forced to be idle a considerable 
part of the year. 

Mr. Hoover will be glad to know 
(if he does not know it already, 
which he probably does) that other 
business men besides himself are 
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giving some serious attention to 
this problem and that they are 
looking toward a more intelligent 
use of advertising as a means of 
accomplishing their purpose. They 
have now got to the point, or at 
least are getting to it, of regarding 
a satisfactory year’s gross business 
as not enough; they are seeking 
ways and means of spreading out 
the business more evenly so that a 
larger proportion of their em- 
ployees may be assured of reason- 
ably steady jobs throughout the 
year. 

“In my estimation,” we are told 
by Herbert F. Johnson, president 
of S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, 
Wis., “a great business is morally 
obligated to keep its people steadily 
at work. It cannot do this desir- 
able thing unless it can keep its 
sales on a reasonably even basis. 
The reason sales are not kept that 
way more than they are is that 
advertising too often follows the 
line of least resistance. If it were 
applied steadily on a_ prescribed 
pattern, over a sufficiently long 
period, and if special sales effort 
were used to overcome inertia at 
certain seasons, the situation would 
be vastly improved. Selling would 
be less jerky, production naturally 
would proceed in the same way, 
and more men would have jobs all 
the year.” 

Mr. Johnson’s thought is not a 
new one, and he does not claim it 
is such. Nevertheless what he says 
here will bear many retellings. 
Some manufacturers declare that 
the nature of their product is such 
that they are bound to make their 
selling a mere creature of the sea- 
sons, and that they cannot do any- 
thing about it. What they prob- 
ably mean is that they will not do 
anything. Their attitude unques- 
tionably is caused by the fact that 
they are not advertisingly alive; 
they really do not know what ad- 
vertising is or what it can do in 
spite of the large amounts of 
money they invest in it. 

Advertising is a producer of 
good-will, salability, consumer ac- 
ceptance or whatever you want to 
call it. Experience has proved 
that it will produce in proportion 
to the effectiveness, extent and 
steadiness with which it is. ap- 
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plied. If manufacturers would 
also visualize it as a producer of 
steady employment and have this 
in mind when they make their 
merchandising plans, the whole 
business structure would be 
sounder, better and more profit- 
able. The reason is so obvious 
that there is no necessity jor de- 
veloping it here; it is apparent to 
anybody who can think even in ele- 
mentary terms of economics. 





A Business “One _— weak- 
ness of the Ameri- 
Man can executive is 
Answers the j,i, indifference to 
Critics those who mis- 
represent business. The average 
man is too busily at work to reply 
to those who malign business. He 
seems to accept the misrepresen- 
tation, libel and calumny as one of 
the necessary evils of business and 
silently submits until finally the un- 
denied lies grow into general be- 
liefs, with the result that both 
the public in general and business 
in particular suffer.” 

Charles E. Carpenter, president 
of E. F. Houghton & Company, a 
business man whose success is un- 
questioned, writes the above para- 
graph in his introduction to “Dol- 
lars and Sense,” a book wherein 
he makes a thorough and devastat- 
ing answer to the accusations pre- 
sented in that now famous opus of 
discontent, “Your Money’s Worth.” 

It is fortunate for business men 
generally that they have in Mr. 
Carpenter one who has_ been 
willing to take the time and effort 
necessary to answer Messrs. Chase 
and Schlink in a carefully docu- 
mented and honestly intelligent 
book. The misfortune is that 
“Dollars and Sense” is not likely 
to get the wide distribution ac- 
corded to “Your Money’s Worth,” 
which was chosen by one of the 
book clubs and also received the 
backing of certain large retail or- 
ganizations which are always eager 
to further any attacks on national 
advertising. 

The greatest value of “Dollars 
and Sense” lies in the fact that the 
author has not been afraid to 
attack some of the pet idols of the 
Chase-Schlink fireside—and he 
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takes the offensive reinforced by 
an unusual knowledge of the in- 
stitutions which the authors of 
“Your Money’s Worth” hold most 
sacred. 

They uphold the Federal Bureau 
of Standards as an impartial, scien- 
tific organization, which cannot 
make mistakes. Mr. Carpenter 
shows how untrustworthy the Bu- 
reau of Standards often is in its 
findings and in its conduct. 

They point out that the Govern- 
ment makes vast savings in such a 
product as lubricating oil, “Let’s 
admit that,” replies Mr. Carpenter, 
“but then let us point out that the 
Government is using a notoriously 
poor quality of oil. Note further 
that when Lindbergh flew the At- 
lantic he chose a branded, nation- 
ally advertised oil and not the 
Government product.” 

He shows how fallacious is the 
“mix-your-own” thesis of Chase 
and Schlink and demonstrates the 
service performed by manufactur- 
ers who do the consumers’ mixing 
for them and then offer the result 
in a standard, branded article. 

He shows. how advertising, by 
raising competitive standards, has 
increased the quality of the mer- 
chandise offered consumers. He 
proves by instance after instance 
that advertising saves money for 
both manufacturer and consumer. 

Some of his most telling para- 
graphs are those that demolish the 
Chase-Schlink paradise of the 
standardized and show that in 
freeing themselves from the light 
bonds of non-standardization con- 
sumers will only enslave them- 
selves in the iron chains of stand- 
ardization. 

No one, least of all Mr. Car- 
penter, will deny that the authors 
of “Your Money’s Worth” could 
find plenty to criticize. What he 
does emphasize again and again is 
their intentional efforts to magnify 
the isolated instance and their 
faculty for presenting the unusual 
as the typical. 

There is little question that 
American business can withstand 
the attacks so far levelled at it. 
This, however, is no reason for 
complacency. American business 
and the public in general would be 
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better served if there were more 
successful men who would sub- 
stitute complacency for an aggres- 
sive defense. 





World - , artne i - 
the Internationa 

Prosperity Advertising Asso- 

and ciation which is 
Advertising to be held in Ber- 
lin in August has a great oppor- 
tunity. It has the opportunity to 
give great impetus to a thought 
that is in many minds—a thought 
that can be turned into actuality 
because the stage is set for it. The 
brilliant work that American fi- 
nancial doctors, such as Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., Charles S. Dewey, 
Edwin W. Kemmerer and S. 
Parker Gilbert have done for ailing 
nations such as Hungary, Poland, 
Colombia, Germany and Persia has 
set the stage. 

The thought is this: Spread 
American prosperity to the rest of 
the world. Before going any fur- 
ther let us admit that this thought 
is basically selfish. Our present- 
day economic prosperity springs 
from conditions peculiar to our- 
selves. There is no doubt, bar- 
ring some tremendous disaster, that 
it can continue unabated for sev- 
eral years at least. At the same 
time there is no doubt that out in 
the future there is a time when it 
must end unless, before that time, 
we carry other parts of the world 
with us into the land of prosperity. 

Some months ago in an issue of 
The Atlantic Monthly there ap- 
peared an article on American eco- 
nomic prosperity which suggested 
that we discard the word “luxury” 
from the language of industry. 
The continuance of prosperity, this 
article held, depends upon the wide- 
spread acceptance as necessities of 
products once generally considered 
as luxuries. It is a sound argu- 
ment that arises from mature ob- 
servation and hard thinking. Con- 
sider a specific example—the auto- 
mobile industry. 

The real boom of the automo- 
bile industry started when it 
stopped calling its product “a 
pleasure car.” That industry alone 
can prove the soundness of the 
argument that prosperity is depen- 
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dent upon the job of turning lux- 
uries into necessities. 

The philosophy back of this 
argument of prosperity depending 
upon turning luxuries into neces- 
sities is the same philosophy which 
has made modern advertising suc- 
cessful. Advertising’s chief func- 
tion is to create wants and desires. 
The success of modern advertising 
is directly traceable to its abjlity 
to make the little-used product a 
much-used product and to turn the 
luxury into a necessity. 

Now if it is to be granted that 
this argument—that we find our- 
selves in the midst of great pros- 
perity because we keep jobs open 
for everyone, because through our 
ability we make luxuries become 
necessities—it must follow that our 
economic welfare can be greatly 
increased and bettered if we spread 
that same practice to the rest of 
the world. 

Acceptance of this argument, 
which necessarily means acceptance 
of the idea that the responsibility 
for making this thought an actu- 
ality falls upon advertising, brings 
us back to the Berlin advertising 
convention. “World Prosperity 
and Advertising” should be the 
theme of the Berlin advertising 
convention, and happily we under- 
stand it is to be. 

Because we have endeavored to 
compress a thought of great im- 
portance in the compass of small 
space in order to give it force, 
that particular thought may seem 
to present itself here as one that 
is fanciful and impractical. In 
order to dispel that feeling we 
cite a specific example to prove 
what advertising means to world 
prosperity. . 

The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany, last year, shipped from its 
Boston factory to the four corners 
of the earth finished ‘goods in the 
value of $36,000,000. To make 
those finished products it had to 
import during that year more than 

000,000 worth of Swedish steel. 
Relatively speaking, we think the 
success that Gillette has made 
through the world-wide acceptance 
of its product, brought about by 
advertising, has meant more to the 
economic welfare of Sweden than 
it has to the United States. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


National Bank of Commerce 
_ in New York 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 








































Stock Records Help Avoid Hit- 
and-Miss Advertising 

Many retail advertisers do not realize 
how important is the necessity of study- 
ing movements of their merchandise 
stocks in order that this knowledge may 
guide them in their advertising, in the 
opinion of Miss G. Anderson Orb, of 
West Lafayette, Ind., who was the prin- 
cipal veaker at a recent meeting of 
the Milwaubee Advertising Club. The 
advertiser who keeps a written record of 
how much merchandise his firm keeps 
moving from month to month, the type 
of merchandise that is moving and the 
direction in which it is going, said Miss 
Orb, is not shooting in the dark 
when he plans copy for his advertising 

7 * * 


“Women Want Smartness 
First” 


“The first thing the modern woman 
wants is smartness,’ said Loring A. 
Schuler, editor of the Ladies’ ome 
Journal, in a recent talk before the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit. “She wants 
smartness in her home, her clothing 
and her car. Next in order named, she 
wants youth and romance, and these 
must be offered with a smile.” 

« * * 


Philadelphia Women Start 


Advertising Course 
The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women has started a course in adver- 
tising for women. At the end of the 
course, the member having the best ex- 
hibit, will be given a two-year scholar- 
ship in the Charles Morris Price School 
of Advertising and Journalism of the 
Poor Richard Club. 
* * 


J. C. Armstrong, Director, 
Poor Richard Club 


John C. Armstrong, of the Donovan 
Armstrong Company, advertising agency, 
has been elected a director of the Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, to fill the 
unexpired term of James B. Macken- 
zie, resigned. > 

+ 


Josiah Maloney, Vice-president, 
Denver Club 


Josiah Malonev. ass‘stant -dvertis ng 
manager of the Denver Post, has been 
made vice-president of the Advertisin : 
Club of Denver, to fill the unexpired 
term of Wesley Webb, resigned. 

ee gee 


Advertising Affiliation to Meet 


The Advertising Affiliation will hold 
its annual convention at London, Ont., 
on May 17 and 18. 

= = 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women will hold its annual dinner on 
February 20. Mary Denton is chairman 


of the dinner committee. 
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A Picture of Grocery 
Merchandising 


Through arrangements made by the 
International Advertising Associatior 
two leaders in the grocery field pre 
sented a detailed picture of food dis 
tribution to a large audience of a 
vertising men and women at a lunc! 
eon held in New York on February 4 

Charles Wesley Dunn, general coun 
sel of the American Grocery Manufac 
turers’ Association, in his address at 
this meeting gave an interpretation an 
explanation of the so called ““Can Case 
A summary of his remarks on this sul 
ject will be found in an article appear 
ing elsewhere in this issue of Printers 
Ink under the heading * ‘Scanning the 
‘Can’ Decision.”” Mr. Dunn, in thi 
same address also reported on _ the 
trade-practice conference of the grocery 
industry recently held under the lead- 
ership of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

The second speaker, Gordon C. Cor 
baley, president of the American Insti 
tute of Food Distribution, made a plea 
to the advertising business for its aid 
and help in preventing destructive com 
petition in the grocery field, which he 
declared was now creating a new and 
better merchandising structure. 

. ¢ ¢ 


To Manage International 
Advertising Convention Plans 


P. G. B. Morriss, formerly of Mor- 
riss Service, Inc., has been appointed 
manager of convention arrangements 
for the convention at Berlin of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association, 
which will be held from August 12 to 
15. He will make his headquarters at 
New York. 

e 2 2 


Baltimore Club to Hold 
Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet of the Advertis 
ing Club of Baltimore will be held on 
February 16. S. Lawrence Hammer 
man is chairman .of the banquet com 
mittee. Howard W. Jackson, former 
mayor of Baltimore, will be toastmaster 

* * ~ 
Now the Association of Adver- 
tising Men 
_ The Association of Young Advertis- 
ing Men, New York, changed its name 
by vote of its members at a recent meet 
ing to the Association of Advertising 


Men. 
* * * 


aes 3% Club Elects 
E. M. Tharp 


E. M. Tharp, of the Columbus Gas 
& Fuel Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been elected a trustee of the Advertis 
ing Club of the Chamber of Commerce, 
to succeed Lewis B. Hill, resigned. 
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Advertisers Told 
of Coming Changes in 
Newspaper Making 





[NNQVATIONS which, it was 
predicted, would facilitate and 
improve the printing of news- 
papers, were described by Frank 
FE. Gannett, publisher of the Gan- 
nett group of newspapers, in an 
address which he made before a 
meeting of the Advertising Club 
of New York last week. The phy- 
sical improvements and the im- 
provements in character of news- 
papers that are now maintained and 
those which are to come, in the 
pinion of Mr. Gan- 
nett, may largely be 
ittributed to the 
forceful influence of 
progressive stand- 
irds set by the news- 
paper copy of adver- 
tisers. 

The story of thie 
development of the 
teletypesetter 
devised by Mr. Gan- 
nett, was explained. 
This device, he said, 
is a little perforator 
which is operated 
something like a 
small typewriter. At 
a central point per- 
forated tape is sent 
by wire to news- 
papers at other cities 
where it perforates 
other tape which, in 
turn, goes through apparatus which 
yperates a linotype machine. 

“Of course it gave me the thrill 
f my life,” said Mr. Gannett, 
“when we first operated the tele- 
typesetter nearly two years ago 
and I went into a room and saw 
. typesetting machine, with no one 
iround it, setting out line after 
line of type with far greater speed 
than any human being can produce 
type. 

“There is another great revolu- 
tion coming in the printing indus- 
try,” Mr. Gannett informed his 
i1udience. “It may be five or ten 
vears before it is perfected but it 
it surely coming. I know about 


Frank E. 
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it because I am on the inside and 
I know about the experiments that 
are going on. We will have photo 
composing instead of metal com- 
posing. Instead of producing a 
column of type, we will use a strip 
of film.” 

There will be machines, Mr. 
Gannett said, that will produce the 
letter on the films and the films 
will be photographed on plates, the 
plates to go to the printing press 
“without all of this costly trans- 
position of mats to plates.” This 
innovation isn’t going to take place 
tomorrow but, ten years from now, 
predicted Mr. Gannett, when news- 
paper plants will have photocom- 
posing operators. 

“Advertising men,” 
he said, “should be 
particularly in- 
terested in this in- 
vention, which is 
_inevitable, because 
along with it will 
come, I believe, color 
printing in daily 
newspapers.” 

Reference was also 
made to another 
printing problem 
which has _ been 
solved through the 
invention of a justi- 
fying typewriter 
which, Mr. Gannett, 
explained, will fill 
out lines of type so 
that both margins of 
columns will auto- 
Gannett matically be made 

even. 

The meeting was sponsored by 
the newspaper group of the New 
York Advertising Club to welcome 
officially Mr. Gannett into the New 
York territory, which he entered 
with his purchase of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. Edwin S. Friendly, 
business manager of the New York 
Sun, who is chairman of the group, 
presided. 

Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the New York Times, and 
James Wright Brown, of Editor 
and Publisher, also were called 
upon to express the sentiment 
of welcome of the New York 
City publishing and advertising 
interests. 











The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


W HEN the late E. W. 
Hazen was advertising direc- 


tor of the Curtis Publications, a 
group of his associates who had 
been the beneficiaries of his friend- 
ship, his kindly counsel and his in- 
spiring leadership wanted to record 
permanently their esteem for him. 
One of their number, Richard J. 


that could be required of him. 

But, the Schoolmaster under- 
stands, a Chicago real estate firm 
goes a step further and not only 
provides its tenants with these ser- 
vices, but keeps the services sup- 
plied with information about the 
tenants and their needs. The print- 
ing shop is informed of each new 





Walsh, now presi- 
dent of the John 
Day Company, Inc., 
wrote an apprecia- 
tion, founded upon 
the ancient Athen- 
ian oath which was 
prescribed for the 
youth of Athens 
by the lawgiver 
Solon. 

It was inscribed 
and presented by 
the men of the ad- 
vertising depart- 
ment to Mr. Hazen 
on October 29, 
1913. 

It so well de- 
scribes the attitude 
toward their work 
which their chief 
inspired in them 
by his own ex- 
ample and has so 
broad a_ general 
application to all 
business, that the 








The Hazenian Oath 
I WILL. never disgrace the 

trade I follow, nor 
shame the men by whose 
side I work. I will strive 
to protect those interests 
which. have been to some 
degree . entrusted to .my 
keeping. I will recognize 
that there are, many times, 
those: who know better than 
I. I will observe the laws 
of common sense, do 
my best to apply them, first 
to my own acts and then to 
the acts of others. I will 
look to the ideal of a to- 
morrow better than. today. 
I will try so to do my work 
that when Iam through my 
calling shall have something 
more of strength and at least 
nothing less of honor for 
my having pursued it. This 
I take to be no more than 
my plain duty as a man. 


firm which moves 
in and is given 
an opportunity to 
print the new let- 
terheads as a first 
order; the broker- 
age house, bank 
and barber shop 
are informed of 
new tenants and 
new men who are 
employed by them, 
and a special el- 
evator is reserved 
for the restaurant, 
during meal hours, 
to enable it to 
make rapid de- 
liveries to the 
offices. 

As a result, these 
conveniences have 
been built up un- 
til they not only 
occupy larger 
space, and render 
better service, but 
also act as a help 





Schoolmaster pre- 





in keeping tenants 








sents it herewith ‘ 
in memory of the man to whom it 
was dedicated. 
* . 

Large buildings, because of their 
largeness, are finding they have 
more responsibilities to their ten- 
ants than merely running the build- 
ing. Because of the longer dis- 
tances to travel and the congestion 
in the streets surrounding the 
building, the tenants demand that 
their daily needs, such as a good 
restaurant, bank, barber shop, 
printing concern, brokerage house, 
etc., be catered to in the building. 
To supply such services in most 
cases would satisfy the owner of 
the building that he had done all 





in the building. 

It seems to the Schoolmaster 
that a fertile field is open to build- 
ings to include in their advertising 
the various services which the 
tenants can receive in those build- 
ings and thus give their adver- 
tising an individual touch which is 
now lacking. 

* * *& 

There seems to be a certain 
strain in human- nature which 
makes people want something they 
cannot have, especially when they 
know it is popular with other peo- 
ple. Many advertisers do not take 
enough advantage of this trait and 
overlook the appeal which they 
possess when a product or service, 
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Here’s An Ideal Market for 
Everything a Man Wears 


A select audience of leading business and 
professional men . . . 135,000 strong . . . 
men who consider it of utmost importance 
to be well-dressed always. 


> STIMATING conservatively, these business and pro- 
fessional leaders probably spend anywhere from 
$500.00 to $1.000.00 annually for wearing apparel. Using 
the low estimate, RoTaRIANs spend at least 6714 mil- 
lions of dollars annually for the various things they wear. 
And—many of these men have sons, which of course 
makes the situation still more interesting. 


No other general media gives you an opportunity to reach 
such a high class clientele so effectively, with an intimate 
personal appeal. 


Remember, too—there are many thousands of our dealers 
who would be interested and appreciative of your coop- 
eration in helping them to sell their merchandise to this 
group of influential men. 


Detailed information concerning THE 
ROTARIAN will interest you. Your 
inquiry will bring quick response. 


TWO COLOR INSIDE PAGES 


Beginning with the issue of March, 1929, RoTARIAN 
advertisers will enjoy the benefits of a second color 
on the inside pages. Four color process will be 
available on second, third and fourth covers. The 
cost of extra color is extremely reasonable. 


ROTARIAN 
213 W. West Wacker Drive, Chicago 


—-The Magazine of Service~ 
























$50 A MONTH 


— be the total cost of send- 

ng a first-class house organ, 
edtted by William Feather, to 250 
selected customers and prospects. 
Get prices for larger quantities. 


Write for Samples 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building: Cleveland, Ohio 











Copy 
Writer 
Wanted 


A young man or woman 
who has created and written 
national consumer advertis- 


ing is wanted by a fast- 
growing eastern agency. Give 
education, experience and 


present salary. Our own peo- 
ple know of this advertise- 
ment. 


Address ‘‘E,’’ Box 248 
Printers’ Ink 

















Can your products | 
be used as premiums? | 


A successful premium Sales Manager 
is now in a position to take on represen- 
tation for one or two additional manu- 
facturers who seek volume premium 
business. Now directing premium 
activities for several nationally known 
concerns..... 

Correspondence is invited only from 
responsible manufacturers whose goods 
are adapted to premium use. 





PRINTERS’ 


| 





| 


CHARLES P. HOLLAND | 


905 Woolworth Building, New York 
For over 20 years the largest mercantile 


and publishing houses using premiums 
have = goods throug: sob thes office. 
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which they have, has ceased to be 


available. They usually stop all 
advertising instead and pride them- 
selves on saving a little money. 
The Cunard Line, however, 
thinks differently and believes that 
if the public knows its round-the- 
world cruises are fully booked, it 
will impress upon people their pop- 
ularity and make them want to take 
advantage of the fun at some other 
time. As a result, when the S. § 
Franconia was about to sail, 
all accommodations taken, the fol 
lowing advertisement was run: 


Futty Booxep—Every Room Occv: 

The Franconia World Cruise leaves 
at noon today—a full complément of 
joyous passengers—a magnificent voyage 
ahead. 


It finished by mentioning that 
the Franconia sails again next year 
at a certain date. 

The Schoolmaster believes such 
an advertisement carries more 
weight with some people than pages 
of descriptive matter, for it shows 
others have thought so well of it 
that all the available space is ex 
hausted. If manufacturers and re- 
tailers would tell the public more 
often that their supply is exhausted 
and when a new one could be ex 
pected, they might be surprised to 
find a few waiting on their door 
step, certain not to. be left out next 
time. 

se 

The Schoolmaster was interested 
to learn from Treasurer Edward 
Stevens of the New Haven Clock 


Company how color came into the 


life of lowly alarm and kitchen 
clocks a year or more ago. 
According to Mr. Stevens, this 
century-old concern was the first to 
manufacture brass clock works in 
the days when carved wood wheels 
made clock hands go round and 
factory power consisted of a horse 
trotting a treadmill when New 











WRITING FOR REAL MONEY 


This book by Edward Mott Woolley 
gives his intimate experiences as free- 
lance advertising writer. Small jobs to 
thousand-dollar fees pioneering original 
copy. Gives name and prices. Explor 
ing undiscovered advertising material. 
Putting story lure in booklets. House 
organ wih How he fopnd his opp vor 
tunities. $1.50 postpaid. Woolley 
Associates, Passaic, N. r 
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Constance Talmadge, 
Charming Motion 
Picture Star 




















The modern common sense 
way—reach for a Lucky in- 
stead of a fattening sweet. 
Everyone is doing it —men 
keep healthy and fit, women 
retain a trim figure. Lucky 
Strike, the finest tobaccos, 
skilfully blended, then toasted 
to develop a flavor which is a 
delightful alternative for that 
cra ving for fattening sweets. 


Toasting frees Lucky Strike 
from impurities. 20,679 phy- 
sicians recognize this when 
they cay Luckies are less irri- 
tating than other cigarettes. 
That’s why folks say: “It’s 
good to smoke Luckies.” 


Authorities at- 

e tribute the 

——eoee * enormous in- 
crease in Cigarette smoking to 
the improvement in the proc- 
ess of Cigarette manufacture 
by the application of heat. It is 
true that during 1928, Lucky 
Strike Cigarettes showed a 
greater increase than all other 
Cigarettes combined. This 
surely confirms the public’s 
confidence in the superiority 


of Lucky Strike. 





“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough 
©1929, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 















































Constance 
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Charming 
Motion 
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THE WILLIAMS 
SALES COMPANY 


Manufacturers Agents 
Covering New England 
States, desire One or Two 
accounts of merit. Ware- 
house facilities if wanted. 
Electrical, Radio and Hard- 
ware Lines preferred. 


Address 34-38 Midway 
Street, Boston, Mass. 




















































SALESMEN WANTED 
b 
Satintiiitieniitiidtiio 
Manufacturer 


Established national manufacturer—re- 
sources more than $150,000,000—has im- 
mediate openings for experienced, capable 
salesmen. These opportunities exist in 
nearly every State in the Union—your 
own town may be one of them. Require- 
ments: First, willingness to work harder 
than competition—every man in this com- 
pany’s organization is a worker. Seco 

a consistent record on your present job— 
no man not now oiasleped will be con- 
Our salesmen call on retail 
trade—they are furnished automobile, 
paid by salary and bonus. Write us full 
details of your experience, reasons for 
wishing to make a change, also your idea 
how much you can earn. Give ‘phone 
number as well as address, 


““W,” Box 250, Printers’ Ink 


sidered. 








An Advertising Agent Sent 
to Each of His 12 Clients 
a Copy of 


A PRIMER OF PROMOTION 


by Howard W. Dickinson 

One of them who had a son a to 
enter business, wrote. back: “Please 
get me another copy, I want my son 
Be read it, and get it.” Price, $1.25. 

al _Guantity Prices on applica- 
be ne John Day Co., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


—EEE(Ewes 
PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


inventions developed. Patents secured in 
all countries. Call or send me a sketeh 
of your invention. Satisfactory terms. 


FR Confidential advice, l'terature, 
Inventor’s Recording Blank. 
















4 H POLACHEK ‘“rroowey ¢ 
234 BROADWAY “ONS LTiNG 
NEW YORK NGINEES 
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England water power was low. In 
1857, Chauncey Jerome, founder of 
the company, put his newly in. 
vented brass works into an eight- 

day metal clock to sell for $4 in 
competition with one-day wooden 
clocks at $12. Business becanx 
brisk and world-wide—and no 
wonder. 

The company later was one of 
the first to produce nickel alarm 
clocks and the popular dollar 
watch. From 1880 on, nickel 
clocks changed little, except when 
this company put into them the 
first intermittent alarm, took the 
bell off the top of the clock, and 
made some of the alarms run on 
an eight-day schedule. Two years 
ago the shape was changed from 
round to octagonal—but the nickel 
outside was still nickel. Experi- 
ments were being made in unbreak- 
able materials other than nickel, 
but had not been completed. 

Then came an unusual request 
from a New York department stor: 
for 100 kitchen clocks to be painted 
green, blue, red and yellow. This 
first order was made up of clocks 
sent outside the factory to be 
painted. More orders followed, 
and color on kitchen clocks found 
itself part of the strong color trend 
of the day. In a few months there 
were about 1,000 New Haven 
clocks out in color, and the com- 
pany went seriously into the busi- 
ness of putting color into a large 
part of its line. From wall clocks 
color went to alarm clocks, the 
company since bringing out many 
novel shapes in colorful unbreak- 
able materials other than nickel, as 
well as painted clocks. 

There was hardly any need to 
sell these colored clocks, says Mr. 
Stevens, for people already had 
been sold on color in the kitchen. 
The color idea spread to the bed- 
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This will interest a first- 
class Technical Copy 
and Creative Man 


A capable, thoroughly experienced, semi-technical 
copy writer is needed to prepare trade paper adver- 
tising for an engineering product which is used by 
a great many different industries. 


This man should not necessarily be an engineer but 
he should have enough knowledge of mechanical 
subjects so that he can produce copy which has snap, 
sparkle and conviction—and at the same time in- 
clude the specialized advantages of the product in 
each of the industries in which it is sold. 


This man need not necessarily be a layout man but 
he should know enough about layout so that he can 
properly help artists, retouchers and layout men 
visualize the creation of layouts that will stand apart 
from all other advertising in the publications. 


The company, not much more than a night’s ride 
from New York, is one to attract the best man 
available. 


Give us all the information you think we would like 
to have, not neglecting to enclose just a few proofs 
of trade paper advertisements you have produced 
and to give us an idea of your earning capacity 
based on your recent experience. 


Your letter will be kept in strict confidence. 


Address “U,” Box 108, Printers’ Ink 
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il) A= isopen in New York 
City for some young man 
in the Advertising Department 
of one of the largest manufacturers 
of nationally advertised food prod- 
ucts. Thorough experience in ad- 
vertising department of large ad- 
vertiser or advertising agency 
production work essential as well 
as generous endowment of com- 
mon sense selling ideas, and a pleas- 
ing personality. He must be quali- 
fied to hanale a large amount of 
advertising production and schedule 
detail. To the right man, a man 
with merchanaising as well as ad- 
vertising ideas, we offer an oppor- 
tunity limited only by his own 
ability 


Address **D,”’ Box 245 


Printers’ Ink 



























































Account 
Executive 


Wanted 


A young and fast-growing 
eastern agency needs a man 
with experience in contact- 
ing national accounts—pref- 
erably food. Must be able 
to assume charge of branch 
office if necessary. Write 
fully of experience, educa- 
tion, present salary, etc. 
Our own people know of 
this advertisement. 


Address “‘C,”” Box 243 
Printers’ Ink 





















WANTED! 


ARGE manufacturer interested 

in producing low-priced me- 
chanical pencils will consider ac- 
quiring or getting together with 
some business now making and 
selling successfully a mechanical 
pencil of this type. sr 
*President,” Box 244, care of P. I 
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room and to a small extent to thy 
living-room, but the kitchen nr 
mained, and still remains, the cen- 
ter of colorful clocks. Actua! 
colors were featured consistent], 
in national advertising, and in a 
short time the New Haven Clock 
Company’s catalog became a book 
done entirely in color—even pax 
backgrounds being yellow. And 
today the humble nickel alar: 
clock holds is head high, for its 
colorful dress allows it to go out 
in any company. 

Those whose awe-inspiring occu 
pation it is to regale the public in 
general, and students of the busi 
ness situation in particular, with 
statistics of production and sales 
of merchandise are among the most 
useful in’'a world of useful people 
in the Schoolmaster’s opinion. 
How utterly at fault would the 
leaders and counselors of business 
enterprises often be were it not 
for the labors of these sedulous 
and indefatigable casters up of ac- 
counts—these human calculating 
machines—who correct, with their 
uncompromising and undisprovable 
captions and digits, the pessimism 
and optimism of smoking-room 
and club-car orators whose business 
outlook is based upon heresay, in- 
dividual opinion or one-industry 
experience. 

Yet a particular group of these 
indispensable and generally infal- 
lible statistologists, far-visioned as 
so many of them are, seem now 
to be lagging behind the news, 
at least in one particular, while in 
all other departments their labors 
are a guide to coming events. A 
few years ago these modern de- 
scendants of the ancient portent- 
readers, in considering the produc- 
tion, sale and total-number-in-use 
of automobiles, hit upon the happy 
device of separating Ford cars 
from all others. This aseangement 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS! 

MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS! 

TRADE JOURNAL ADVERTISERS! 

Send for FREE copy of NEW 1929 

*‘Advertisers Rate and Data Guide, " 44 page 
directory contains display and classified rates 
of best producing magazines and newspape 
Layouts, valuable information, circulatfon 
etc. Write today for your copy of the Guide 
: 


E. H. BROWN Apvesseaee AGENCY 
Dept. A 140 S, Dearbern St., Chicago, |!!. 
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was a great convenience to those 
who wished to estimate such things 
as the buying power of a com- 
munity, because it enabled them to 
eliminate Ford car owners who 
were at that time looked upon as 
a group with not necessarily high 
buying power on account of the 
low price of the Ford and the fact 
that most Ford buyers could afford 
to buy nothing better and hardly 
anything else. 

Today this situation has com- 
pletely changed. The new Ford 
car is being purchased by those 
who can afford to pay more for 
a Ford than they would have to 

for another car in the same 
price class where an allowance for 
a used car would be a part of the 
transaction. Ford dealers, as a 
rule, are not making allowances 
for used cars on sales of new 
Fords. Moreover, Ford owners 
today are also owners, in many in- 
stances, of other and higher priced 
cars. Furthermore, in that group 
termed “Other Than Fords” are 
the thousands of Chevrolets, Whip- 
pets and others in the same gen- 
eral price class as the Ford. And, 
too, there are a large number of 
used cars of all makes involving 
a degree of buying power on the 
part of the present owner not far 
out of the Ford price class. So 
the practice of classifying “Fords” 
and “Cars Other Than Fords” in 
current statistics not only doesn’t 
mean what it used to mean but it 
tends to give the reader of statis- 
tics a piece of information that is 
quite likely to lead him astray. 

Perhaps some kindly and indul- 
gent compiler of automobile sta- 
tistics will tell the Schoolmaster 
why this archaic practice is being 
continued. 





E. D. Eddy Sells Interest in 
Eddy & Clark 

E. D. Eddy, president, has sold his 

interest in Eddy & Clark, Inc., Akron, 


Ohio, advertising agency, to a group 
of the members of that agency. 
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A Star Copywriter 
Wants a New Job 


With an advertising agency whose ac- 
counts justify a substantial salary to a 
man with something on the ball. Can 
plan campaigns, originate striking illus- 
trations, and write persuasive copy with 
a sales punch,—the type of copy that 
satisfies the client because it increases 
sales for him, and satisfies the agency 
because it holds the account. Remark- 
able background, rich in experience. 
Twelve years in Mail Order, Sales Pro- 
motion, Publication Adv ertising and Plans. 
Naturally, I am also a contact man. 
Believe I have “the best mouse trap in 
the world.” Its for sale at $10,000. 
Who wants it? American, Christian, 
under 40, and now employed. 


Address “L,’’ Box 101, Printers’ Ink © 


Sideline for Printing 
and Lithograph Salesmen 
20% Commission 


Window and counter displays, oil proc- 
essed . . . can be sold to your regular 
customers or anyone who sells through 
dealers. Where plate or litho cost is 
prohibitive on short runs, sell our oil 
process for special jobs. Fits into your 
line, samples take little s pace, and you 
make extra earnings. rite, stating 
present connections and experience. Ad- 
dress “‘Z,” Box 231, Printers’ Ink. 











Experienced 
Financial Copy 
Writer 
offers responsible service 
to a Bank or Agency on an 
efficient part time basis. 


Address N., Box 103, Printers’ Ink 
or Telephone: Plaza 8106 














SALES EXECUTIVE 


with proven record, experienced 
in handling salesmen and sales 
promotion, desires connection with 
reliable merchandise concern; 
good future and opportunity to 
make permanent connection more 
important than starting salary. 
Now employed. Address “ B,” 
Box 241, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















“GIBBONS 








knows 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HELP WANTED 





Los Angeles Advertising Agency—small 
—reputable—well established in_ this 
field. Expanding—desires man with cap- 
ital. Prefer national advertising expe- 
rience. Give details quick. Box 954, P.I. 


FOR MODERN ART 
Specialist in Modern Art: Color, Design, 
Layout, Lettering: in the New Manner. 
Myron X. Jonas. Studio: 154 Nassau 
Th. Mm. Bs Re Beekman 7425 


PEN — 








Drawn to Your Order 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 

Box 957, Printers’ Ink 
Publisher or Advertising Man—offered 
controlling interest in established maga- 
zine. Strong reader interest in growing 
field. Practically no money required if 
you know publishing’ and advertising. 
Box 958, Printers’ Ink. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
Sound, successful business man, thorough- 
ly trained in management, organization 
and finance with leading New York 
capitalist, will give same distinguished 
service to a corporation or individual 
requiring organization, operation, counsel 
or assistance. Box 941, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Representative Wanted 
In eastern states for national, controlled 
circulation trade magazine. Man with 
one or two similar publications willing 
to work on straight commission with 
exclusive territorial franchise on all 
business placed, preferred. Please tell us 
about yourself in reasonable detail in 
first letter. Box 952, Printers’ Ink. 


Do You Need 
Middle-West Representation? 


A capable and well-seasoned advertising 
representative is opening a Chicago of- 
fice and can faithfully serve one or two 
other publishers. Well acquainted with 
advertisers and agencies throughout the 
Middle West. Box 949, Printers’ Ink. 


An Iowa Wholesale Grocery—with 10 
salesmen constantly on the road is in- 
terested in becoming a distributor for 
several lines which are handled by 
General Merchandise Stores in the 
smaller towns and yet which are not 
considered grocery items. With one or 
two non-conflicting lines, would be will- 
ing to = on a salesman for these lines 
to work our territory at first with our 
regular salesmen and then independ- 
ently. Our business is ge in smaller 
places from the cross-r store to the 
towns under 3,000.. Would be inter- 
ested in corresponding with a manu- 
facturer who might be able and willing 
to pay for the services we can render. 
Box 938, Printers’ Ink. 

















Wanted—Copywriter and Contact Man 
by 4A agency near Chicago. Opportu- 
nity to become member of firm without 
investment if you can fill the job. Box 
950, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Young woman as buyer for a 
book department in a city in Massa- 
chusetts. An excellent position for th: 
right party. References required. Box 
947, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Calendar salesman who 
wishes to place offset calendar busi- 
ness with high-grade house. Com- 
mission basis. Box 964, P. I. 








Visualizer — Opportunity for man of 
proven ability in designing high grac& 
direct advertising. Agency experience 
desirable. Write confidentially what you 
have done and what you have earned. 
Box 956, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
Splendid opportunity in Pittsbufgh dis 
trict for seasoned copy man thoroughl, 
familiar with steel industry. Full de 
tails of your experience will be held con 
fidential. Box 966, Printers’ Ink. 








SALESMAN 
ADVERTISING ART 
Studio, whose work is attracting leading 
art directors, offers desirable opportunity 
to experienced, energetic salesman with 
agency following. Box 967, P. I. 








COPY AND CONTACT MAN 
AROUND $10,000, FOR N. Y. 4-A. 
Great Opportunity for alert, outstanding 
Agency-trained man, age 25-35, Christian. 
See Walter A. Lowen, Advertising Per- 
sonnel Consultant. Since 1920, serving 
New York’s finest agencies, we function as 
““A Clearing House for Adv. Workers.” 
Personal, confidential interviews, 9-2 P.M. 
Vocational Bureau, 110 W. 40th Street, 
New York City. (PENna. 5389.) 


COPY WRITER 


Small but well established agency lo- 
cated in New York City, needs an ex 
rienced man primarily for copy work. 
Man desired, however, auld have in 
addition to several years of actual copy 
experience on meral accounts, a gen- 
eral understanding of advertising pro- 
duction, merchandising, and related sub- 
jects. The right man will have every 
opportunity to participate in the growth 
ot the organization. We are handling a 
—_ number of good national maaeests, 
loing newspaper, outdoor. 
and radio advertising. io writing please 
outline your experience in detail, sub- 
mitting if possible, samples of work 
that you have actually produced, and 
state salary desired. Box 960, P. I. 
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Salesman or Saleswoman—in each zone 


car, adv 
visualization. o college graduate de- 
Age no object. rite with par- 


ticulars and references. Box 352 at 
4554 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 
enced Clean-Cut Salesman 

1 advertising im, spaces | in a year-book 
be well as the book itself in bulk in the 
States and in Canada. Commission. 
State experience, references. A large 
income is assured to the right man. Box 
940, Printers’ Ink. 


IMMEDIATE OPENING for experienced 
book salesmen to sell dictionaries to trade, 
newspapers, and premium houses in cen- 
tral states. Attractive ga with 
satisfactory drawing accoun' App ¥ Ss. 
H. Livingston, c/o Consolidat ook 
Publishers, Inc., 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


CAPABLE SALESMAN 


Wanted: Must be aggressive and able 
to create advertising ideas for prospects 
interested in lithographed window dis- 
plays. Real gee | for permanent 
connection with rapidly growi and 
well established lithographer. Apply only 
by mail, enclosing this advertisement 
and giving age, education, and record 
in detail. Rusling Wood, Inc., 218 
William Street, New York, Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE TOASTMASTER, quarterly maga- 
zine for public speakers requiring humor. 
Endorsed by Senator Capper. $1 per 
year; 30c a copy. No. 2 ready. 323 
North Citrus Ave., Los Angeles. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Man—27, desires position in Ad- 
vertising Agency, preferably in Research 
Dept. Advertising pow mer N.- Y.° U. 
Honest, Industrious and a will to suc 
ceed. References. Box 961, P. I. 


ARTIST 
For temporary or part time work. Three 
years’ experience a lettering, design, 
dummies, visuals and sketches, reasori- 
able. Box 945, Printers’ Ink. 


Production—Young man with 7 years’ 
agency experience, space wares and pro- 
duction. Knows buying of engravings, 
typography and electrotypes very thor- 
oughly. Capable manager of production 
department. Box 959, Printers’ Ink. 
































Advertising Salesman and Executive 
of recognized producing ability with val- 
uable trade-paper experience, available 
February 15th. Would like Central- 
Western territory with headquarters in 
Cleveland. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Will give full information re- 
garding my past work upon zone re- 
quest. Please write. Box 948, 


Perhaps You Can Use This Man? 
Trained in a small agency, handling local 
accounts. Assistant advertising manager 
of one of the world’s largest corporations. 
Production manager of a well-known 4A’s 
agency, He writes convincing copy, makes 
attractive layouts and he knows produc- 
tion thoroughly. Box 944, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Production Manager or 
Assistant — Six years’ rience 4-A 
agency. Knowledge of “printing typog- 
graphy, lit! aphing, perer 
estimating. ‘ox 951, printers sin 
Copywriter — Young woman with De- 
partment Store experience, possessing 
originality and enthusiasm and the ability 
to write convincing copy, wishes to 
connected with Agency. Box 962, P. I. 


VERSATILE ARTIST 
Young lady with several years’ experi- 
ence desires sition with A y or 
Service. Capable visualizer, and 
white or color. Box 942, Printers’ Ink. 


Available Immediately 


Goenee, B 
MIDTOWN LACEMENT SERVI SERVICE 
307 5TH vn Fe. Murray Hill 10347 


ATTORNEY—in 30’s—A. B., LL. B.— 
combining originality of thought and 
expression with flair for advertising, de- 
sires connection as general executive in 
organization where legal training and 
(or) former editorial experience may 
be capitalized. Box 946, I. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—Man of sound 
judgment, proven and developed; exten- 
sive experience along business promotion 
lines; able producer of letters and sales 
literature; excellent correspondent; of 
real value to progressive concern. Resi- 
dence, New York. Box 968, P. I 


A Production Man—now connected with 
a foremost department store will shortly 
be available. Has a thorough knowledge 
of photo-engraving, typography and art 
work and can produce samples of his 
interpretive ability. Old enough to . 
in authority, but young enough to 

adaptive—27 years. Box 943, P. I. 


PRODUCTIVE © PRACTICAL 
SALESMAN ADVERTISING MAN 


Now employed seeks change with pro- 
gressive manufacturer in similar capac 
ity, University man, 29, married. = 
953, Printers’ Ink. 


























A BUSINESS GETTING EDITOR 
(now employed)—Who KNOWS trade 
and class publication field. Clear and 
convincing writer, successful solicitor. 
Would e charge of trade or class pub- 
lication or represent one or more in 

tern territory. 

Nine years in previous, four s in 
present job. Excellent record in both. 

No objection to new publication, if it 
has definite cause for being and capital 
for exploitation. 

Please give all details in first com- 
munication. Box 939, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Executive 
We will make new connection within next 
thirty days, preferably with food > 
turer, in capacity of adverti manage: 
Wide experience in food distri “> aad 
pe nage ee and = sales analysis and pro- 





motion, p by youth, energy and 
— — 1 luce results oe ou. 
Kindly wolte = edge Printers’ Ink. 
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Show on Any 
Convenient Wall 


Outstanding sales organizations have proved that the right kind 
of pictures make it easy to show your offerings in the home or 
office of every prospect and to present them with convincing 
appeal that covers every sales point. 


The Jam Handy “Pocket Picture Show” uses lighted still pic- 
tures that change, and the cost is very low. 


Salesmen welcome this help. Sales executives find it gives them 
control of every salesman’s interviews and lands more orders. 


This method of selling was originated by Jam Handy Picture 
Service, an organization with a national set-up for handling all 
the steps necessary to put your ideas across clearly—wherever 
your sales force works. 


We'll be glad to show you all about it. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 
Detroit, General Motors Building — Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 























34 6% of all ad- 


vertising — national 
display, local dis- © 
play and classified — — 
that appeared in 
Chicago’s six news- 


papers during 1928 © 


was placed in the 
Chicago Tribune. 


Chicags Tribune 








